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a single source... 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


to serve your customers better 


Many agents are building volume by supplying—in “one stop” service— 
everything the customer needs in insurance. 


The North America Companies are in step with this trend. More than 
any other group, they are supplying, from a “single source,” the facilities 
producers need to give their customers complete service. 


North America’s single-source service saves Agents time, trouble and 
the nuisance of “shopping around.” 


Nowhere else can producers obtain the length, depth and breadth of 
service North America consistently offers. You have under one roof 
FLEXIBILITY OF COVERAGE to meet every requirement. . . au- 
thentic TECHNICAL ADVICE ... unexcelled LOSS PREVENTION 
facilities to stop losses before they start... efficient CLAIM AND 
LOSS SERVICE. 


The North America Companies are keeping abreast of changing condi- 
tions in insurance. It pays to have North America “in your corner.” 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 














Wlanage td 
COLUMBIA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE 


Copenhagen Reinsurance Company, Limited 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


PALMETTO BLDG., COLUMBIA, S. C. 
111 JOHN ST, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


4 FENCHURCH AVE., LONDON 
39 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN 





Best’s stock index 


LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


are our specialty 


90 STOCKS 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


slo) Uc] pm ele) Me we) slonn ap zaunsen aa a “ao 484 a2an 68 & FD 


ca 194——— a a 
: 30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
Inquiries reited & Cas. Stocks & Cas. Seoshe 


January 31 214.0 207.1 282.0 290.8 
February 28 220.7 207.7 288.0 291.9 
: 220.7 214.0 286.3 293.3 
i 226.8 224.4 294.9 301.4 
WA LTER C. GOREY CO. 237.2 231.8 296.4 297.5 
243.3 232.0 312.3 325.9 
260.0 245.2 
August 31 257.2 236.9 
September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 
October 3! ..... 240.2 251.6 
November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 
December 31 .... 284.0 285.7 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 








building cost index 


HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 


BusSBnDReBRAaHeoeHeKeHeHHHAKRHRANSE HT 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Te Ba i Avg. Apr. Avg. Apr. 
HOTEL RETLAW :; soe Vo] : 1939 1955 1939 1955 
Fond du Lac, Wis. ne it eine Boston 210 605 Minneapolis 202 = 568 
weet hat New York 219 628 Kansas City 209 559 

HOTEL LORAINE : PEs : Buffalo 205 623 St. Louis 208 601 
Madison, Wis. ; ce Baltimore 198 603 Atlanta 186 650 
Philadelphia 196 =: §97 Dallas 171 543 
Pittsburgh 219 588 New Orleans 194 614 
Cincinnati 209 586 Denver 195 531 
a Cleveland 206 605 Seattle 196 595 

HOTEL VINCENT lat Chicago 205 ~—s«B él San Francisco 183 553 
Benton Harber, Mich. ' , Indianapolis 206 613 Los Angeles 167 572 
Detroit 208 637 —_ 
WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. Milwaukee 209 623 National Average 200 601 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
We aim to serve our many Insurance Company clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, ed sprinkler 
fri d +i d + system, etc. It is based on average costs ufder normal conditions with no 
riends, executives and agents. allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used oniy as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Co. 


+) . EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. 
Best’s Insurance News piblication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Publication Date: |0th of the Month. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 




















insurance stocks 
Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


1955 Range June 30, 
High Low 1955 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 33 361% 
American Automobile Insurance Co. * 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
American Home Assurance Company = 
American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. (old).. 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Co. (new) (e) .. 
Boston Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates 
Employers Reinsurance Company (b) .... 
Federal Insurance Compan 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company .... 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Globe & es oa Insurance Company ... 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (b) ... 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. Ins. 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America .... 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York (old).. 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. (new (e) ... 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachtsetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. .... 
National Casualty Company (c) 
National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company.. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. ..... 
Northwestern National Ins. Company .... 
Ohio Casualty Compan 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company (new) (f) 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company (old) .... 
Pacific Indemnity Company (new) (g) .... 
Pacific Indemnity Company (old) 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .... 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd. .... 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 
Republic Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Security Insurance Company of N. H. .... 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. .. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d) .. 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company .... 


LIFE COMPANIES 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Company .. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 
Continental Assurance Company 

Franklin Life Insurance Company .. 
Gulf Life Insurance Company te 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. ... 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company ... 1380 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company ... 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lineoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 
National Life & Accident Ins. Company .. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company ... 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. 8S. Life Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) Adjusted for 2 for 1 split. 

(b) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(c) Adjusted for 334%4% stock dividend. 
(a) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office 
60 John Street New York City 








AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 

















Here TODAY... 


and trust — 


Consult your insurance agent 
you would your doctor or 


US.E&G. 


United States Fidelity & Gueronty 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 4 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc. 
Baltimore 3; Maryland : owe 
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company developments 
SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 


A out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted, 
and also new, licensed and retired companies. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 

American Health cg CR oi cu ek 8 Baltimore, Md. 


CUA EAR Ms CLG sinew ec umane San Francisco, Cal. 
New Zealand Ins. "Co. ORS. = Si vksckenaens Auckland, N. Z, 


peter Fei C0 esos erers cages Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Withdrew 
Transatlantic Reinsurance Co. ............. New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Wabash Fire and Casualty Ins. Co. ....... Indianapolis, Ind. 


COLORADO Admitted 
Central Mutual Casualty Co. ............ Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 














The Dinkler Piaza 


DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham * The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
| CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mer. 























CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Jefferson Ins. Co. of New York 


DELAWARE 
Re Mes ESO. gba) sc cc cuadhav ec cceeee Liverpool, Eng. 


GEORGIA Admitted ; 
Insurance Company of St. Louis St. Louis, Mo. 
Marquette Casualty Co. ..............4: New Orleans, La. 
Southwest General Ins. Co. ..............4.. Dallas, Texas 


ILLINOIS Incorporated 
memes a meunity Ine, Co... ... cccrs so cccce eens Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA Licensed 
Public Ins. Co. of America 


New York, N. Y. 
Admitted 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Admitted 
DES PTR. So ibis uke 0 uns ce mak eaRee Dallas, Texas 
CPN RC aos po Soin shies oe os sities Fort Worth, Texas 
Goodville Mutual Casualty Co. .............. Goodville, Pa. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. ....... Fort Worth, Texas 
Mount Joy Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Prairie State Farmers Ins. Assn. .......... Bloomington, II. 
Preferred Risk Mutual Ins. Co. ......... Des Moines, lowa 
TEE IS tts nhs vind baa hk oink bd ns wae Dallas, Texas 


KANSAS Admitted 
ie Poe Tee, CO oi cia sc heaei ee tues Houston, Texas 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. ..... New York, N. Y. 
Utah Home Fire Ins. Co. .............. Salt Lake City, Utah 


MARYLAND Examined 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Somerset & Worcester Co’s. 
Princess Anne, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Attleboro Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............/ Attleboro, Mass. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Jemercon ins. Co. of N.Y ois ce cess New York, N. Y. 
Meridian Mutual Ins. Co. ................ Indianapolis, Ind. 


MINNESOTA Withdrew 
American Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........... Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEBRASKA Licensed 
State Fire and Casualty Co. ................. Lincoln, Neb. 


Admitted 
Wieitadh: Tha: Ge sb iss vas antsias New York, N. Y. 


NEVADA Admitted 
Assurance Company of America New York, N. Y. 
RE A: OOO ai ccd oes. sh os bos coe eeuee Chicago, Ill. 
OOUIIER EES FAs as cad ba aves COTO. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Deana TA Ge 85 esa oes 6 vcdewb tenes Tulsa, Okla. 
NM RIEU: pv cén acted cnet soaceeee Liverpool, Eng. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
8 OE ae ae es ee ee an Chicago, Ill. 


Examined 
New Hampshire Mutual Liability Co. ........ Concord, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY Admitted 
Martie 206: Co, TS6 oo icvecceeces ov as Liverpool, Eng. 
Massachusetts Pe 5 EO, SE Re eM gs Boston, Mass. 
State Automobile Ins. Assn. ............. Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW YORK Admitted 
Wanpennnl Bann. Cas 6555 a ied aw os corsets Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. ................. New York. 
Cattaraugus County Co-operative Farmers Relief Assn. 


East Randolph 
Combomnal Fas, Ga. soso ee is od oe ste New York 


Consolidated Mutual Ins. Co. ............. Brooklyn, 
Empire Mutual Ins. Co. ................. New York, 
EE Rs I kw a va ba asd Saas New York, 
General Reinsurance SOO. scutes seek ace New York, 
SOV URGRINE EID. GAA cove conc hoes cceexons New York, 
White Creek Fire Ins. Co. ............. Eagle Bridge, 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. ..... New York, N. Y. 
Geperab- ik: Coen. bo iis cia See, Fort Worth, Texas 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 


“ 
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PENNSYLVANIA Licensed , : 
Broad Mutual Ins. Co. ..cccsccccccccvees Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admitted 3 
American Mercury Ins. Co. ..........+.++: Washi..gton, D.C. 


Examined 
Canonsburg Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..........+- Houston, 
Clarion County Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......... Clarion, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Berks and Lehigh Cos. 
Kutztown, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of McCandless Twp. 


Wexford, Pa. 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Sinking Springs, Berks Co. 


Reading, Pa. 
National Mutual Assurance Co. ........... Bethlehem, Pa. 
Oakdale Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............. McDonald, Pa. 
Old Elizabeth Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ......... Elizabeth, Pa. 
Windsoe: Medial Tans. Gas is ncnns sc cccvinsccs Hamburg, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Vane DR CME nice kas ow cues bcvenccetaes Dallas, Texas 


Receivership 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ......... Charleston, S. C. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Milwaukee, Wis. 
National Insurance Underwriters 
Poulsen Ins. Co. of America 


TEXAS Admitted 
American Universal Ins. Co. ............ Providence, R. I. 


Reinsured 
Central Texas Lloyds .... isaescbaacaeses Fort Worth, Texas 


UTAH Admitted 
Sea Ins: Co, Led... «00s deeebaeeaanees Liverpool, Eng. 


WASHINGTON Admitted 
American Premier Ins. Co. ..........e0e0: Rochester, Minn. 
Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 
Oueen City Ins, Coy... «ott. 00. seeee eee Sioux Falls, S. D. 


WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
SR ct ee em New York, N. Y. 


WYOMING Admitted 


Baloise Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. ........... Basle, Switzerland 
National Automobile and Casualty Ins. Co. .Los Angeles, Cal. 


HAWAII Admitted 


Poulton Fite Ing, Cov. 6. ccsccccs cs ceauaeie New York, N. Y. 
General Casualty Co. of America 


General Ins. Co. of America 
Preferred Tom: Cou. omic ce snc ccin cs cee Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
3ritish America Assurance Co, ............. Toronto, Can. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. .Philadelphia. Pa. 
Union Fire Accident and General Ins. Co. ....Paris, France 


MANITOBA Admitted 
New India Assurance Co. .............ec005 Bombay, India 


NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
Insurance Corporation of Ireland Dublin, Ireland 


ONTARIO Admitted 


Fire Ins. Co. “Holland of 1859” Ltd. ..... Dordrecht, Holland 
Netherlands Ins. Co. Est. 1845 h , Holland 


Netherlands Lloyd Limited Amsterdam, Holland 


conventions ahead 


AUGUST 


14-17 West Virginia Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 


17-20 Federation of Ins. Counsel, annual, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C 


21 American Bar Association, ins. law section, annual, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


22-23 South Dakota Ass'n of Ins. Agents, annual, Rapid City. 
For July, 1955 








A Participating 


Stock Company 


—Multiple Lines 


FIRE and CASUALTY 


Established 1922 


WMH HOOVER 
PRESIDENT 
and (HAIR MAN 





TRINITY UNIVERSAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ey 
47 
V 
SECURITY NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Re OR ST 








PopPp-UP OR HOMER? 
The Man Makes the Difference 


It’s sixty feet from the pitcher’s mound to home 
plate for everybody. But the runs-batted-in column 
shows that it makes a lot of difference who is at bat. 

In the insurance business, too, there’s a big differ- 
ence in the men. That’s why so many agents want 
Fire Association Fieldmen on their team. 

They know the game. Really know it. They’re 
trained pro’s. And can make on-the-spot decisions. 

Good men to have on your side. 





Fzre Association 
Insurance Group 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
@ RELIANCE 
e@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Wainut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco , Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world 





ee With the spread of multiple 
line underwriting, more and more 
companies are writing additional 
classes of business. It is not unusual 
today to have individual carriers re- 
port underwriting experience on as 
many as twenty-five separate lines. 
Each of these classes of business is 
subject to its own peculiar problems 
and over-all trends can only be un- 
derstood by looking behind the ag- 
gregate figures. Such a look is af- 
forded by our study of Stock Under- 
writing by Lines on page 14. 


eee About the time that a compul- 
sory automobile insurance law was 
passed in Massachusetts safety re- 
sponsibility laws were enacted in a 
number of other states to meet the 
same problem of the uninsured 
driver. While proponents of com- 
pulsion have continued to work for 
its enactment in other states, those 
who favor the voluntary approach 
have devised improvements in that 
type of law and have introduced new 
concepts and broadened forms of 
coverage. On page 18 is an account 
of the development of Financial Re- 
sponsibility Laws and the efforts to 


make compulsion unnecessary. 


eee There is always a temptation 
to look backward with nostalgia 
rather than to look ahead and make 
the plans necessary to meet the prob- 
lems which await us. It will become 
increasingly necessary for insurance, 
on an industry-wide basis, to utilize 
the newest and best techniques of 
research, to formulate these plans. 
On page 21 a friend of The Ameri- 
can Agency System takes a clear- 
eyed view of its strong points and its 
failings and suggests a broad plan 
of constructive action. 


eee The Adequacy of Workmen’s 
Compensation benefits should be 
measured in terms of their effective- 
ness in restoring the worker to pro- 
ductive life. Both the worker him- 
self and the country at large are 
better served when he is earning 
higher wages at full time. With ad- 
vances in medical science it is to be 
expected that the severity of dis- 
ablements should be lessened and 


For July, 1955 


the length of time lost be reduced. 
Such a trend has not made itself evi- 
dent. For a discussion of this im- 
portant phase of insurance see page 
25. 


e°° According to Director J. Edgar 
Hoover of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, holdup losses suffered 
by banks have soared to “feverish 
proportions.” This crime-wave can 
be stopped in its tracks by proper 
coordination of effort among banks, 
law enforcement agencies, equipment 
manufacturers and underwriters, the 
author of the article on page 29 
maintains. He suggests a four-point 
program to combat Bank Holdup 
Losses. 


eee The accident and health indus- 
try has been the recipient of a con- 
siderable amount of unfavorable 
publicity, stemming mainly from the 
citations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. No one claims the industry 
has been entirely free of fault or 
that certain practices of a few com- 
panies may not be open to criticism. 
However, it is a young industry 
which gives every indication that 
it is growing up and is accepting its 
responsibilities in a mature manner. 
On page 43 a prominent commis- 
sioner takes A Look At The Record 
and concludes that the business will 
become stronger and greater because 
of the troubles it wiil survive. 


eee Many qualifications have been 
listed as requisites for success as a 
salesman but the one indispensable 





ingredient is knowledge of the prod- 
uct. This applies particularly to the 
sale of insurance and most especially 
to the sale of life insurance. He 
Knew His Cottons on page 52 is not 
about insurance directly but the 
points it makes are most certainly 
applicable to any insurance man. 


eee The widespread writing of 
multiple-line coverages has been a 
fairly recent event in the insurance 
business and has not yet reached 
its fullest extent. Prior to the 
time when enabling legislation was 
passed, however, the local agent and 
the loss adjuster were both operat- 
ing in a multiple-line manner. Many 
adjusters have had personal experi- 
ence with both third party and first 
party claims although others may 
have specialized in one or the other. 
Even for the broadly trained, how- 
ever, it is a transitory situation. See 
The Adjuster In Transition on page 


83. 


eee For many years cartoonists 


and humorists of all types have 
played upon the subject of the com- 
plexity of an insurance policy. By 
constant repetition, the average man 
has been led to believe that it is use- 
less to attempt to understand such a 
document. On page 95 our author 
points out the fallacy of the idea 
and maintains that insurance is far 
from complicated in as far as the 
coverages required by most insureds 
are concerned. He holds that what 
is necessary is to Put A Smile On 
The Policy. 


ll 





Would it be helpful to you to have always 
available tables which show at a glance how 
fire and casualty carriers compare with one 
another in underwriting experience? How 
the position of each measures up against ag- 
gregate figures for the industry and for its 
own class of carrier? 


Would you like to compare your own operat- 
ing expenses with those of companies similar 
to yours with regard to such items as commis- 
sions to agents, advertising expenditures, rents, salaries, printing, stationery, pensions, etc.? 


Would you be interested in tabulations showing the experience by lines of each particular 
carrier? Showing which companies write a particular line? 


Such information is only the top layer of the vast stratas of information found in BEST’S 
AGGREGATES & AVERAGES. A complete statistical history of fire and casualty 
insurance, it covers all stock companies, and those mutual companies writing 75% of all 
mutual business. Through tables and graphs, it permits an instant grasp of trends over the 
past 50 years, and gives figures on premium volume, operating expenses, assets and liabili- 


ties, underwriting results, experience by line, etc. Its format permits types of comparisons 
never before possible. 


Long relied on by leading insurance executives, BEST’S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES 
is considered by them a truly indispensable working tool. 
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2. 


3. 














ontents 


Fire and Casualty Business 


Totals of the business; aggregates for 
insurance company groups; insurance 
stocks (20 year history) stock company 
resources (40 years); stock assets and 
liabilities (40 years); stock capital and 
surplus (40 years); stock operating re- 
sults (40 years) ; stock underwriting and 


Stock Companies 


Breakdown of stock company underwrit- 
ing expenses paid; grand totals of stock, 
fire and casualty company assets, liabili- 
ties, premium distribution, underwriting 
exhibits, investment exhibits and capital 
and surplus exhibits; aggregate figures 
separately for multiple line, fire, casu- 
alty, marine, automobile, accident and 


Mutual Companies 


Breakdown of mutual company expenses 
paid; grand totals of mutual fire and 
casualty company assets, liabilities, pre- 
mium distribution, underwriting exhibits, 
investment exhibits, and capital and sur- 
plus exhibits; aggregate figures sepa- 
rately for agency multiple line, direct 
writing multiple line, multiple line, 
agency fire, direct writing fire, fire, 


and Reciprocals 


Assets, liabilities, premium distribution, 
underwriting exhibits, investment ex- 


investment results (30 years); stock in- 
vestment income and underwriting re- 
sults (30 years) ; stock premiums written 
by lines (30 years); stock premiums 
written (30 years); stock underwriting 
by lines; stock loss and expense ratio 
(30 years). 


health, farm bureau sponsored, and fire 
and casualty reinsurance companies, sub- 
divided according to plan of operation 
(standard rate, rate deviating, participat- 
ing, participating and deviating, foreign 
owned, or U. S. branches); by line ex- 
perience for each company. 


agency casualty, direct writing casualty, 
casualty, automobile, accident and health, 
farm bureau specialty, factory and per- 
petual companies, subdivided according 
to plan of operation (standard rate, de- 
viated rate, deviated rate and dividend) ; 
by line underwriting experience for each 
company. 


hibits, and capital and surplus exhibits. 


Chagrega te. and Chuerages 


TO: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
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Please send me 


FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


$10.00 each. 


Name 


Firm 


$10.00 per copy 


copies of the 1955 BEST'S AGGREGATES & AVERAGES at 


Title 








Address 


City 














stock underwriting 








NDER MULTIPLE LINE UNDERWRITING more and 
| bone companies are writing additional classes of 
business and it is not unusual to have individual carriers 
report underwriting experience on as many as twenty- 
five separate lines. The combined fire and casualty 
field embraces such a wide variety of coverages that 
over-all trends can only be understood by looking behind 
the aggregate figures. Each class of business is subject 
to its own peculiar problems as well as to the general 
pull of economic events. 

The stock fire and casualty companies in 1954 broke 
down their collective underwriting experience into 6,460 
classifications in 25 principal lines of business. The 
number of carriers reporting experience on any single 
line varies from only eight on livestock to 536 on auto- 
mobile fire and theft. Pure loss ratios vary from 22.5% 
vem 





* Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 

1950 1951 
Straight Fire 84.2 89.1 
Extended Coverage 147.6 108.8 
Allied Fire Line as 98.7 
Ocean Marine 77.9 91 .( 
Inland Marine 88.8 97.1 


1952 
89.9 
91.5 
80.5 
95.7 
93.8 


1953 
92.4 
112.9 
90.8 
91.9 
90.8 


Accident and Health 
Group Acc. & Health 
Workmen's Comp. 
Misc. Liability 

Misc. P. D. & Co 


92.0 
97.2 
98.7 
102.8 
95.2 


89.9 
96.0 
98.3 
104.9 
88.6 


89.3 
95.7 
94.1 
96.7 
89.3 


94.8 
90.1 
96.7 
86.7 


Auto Liability 
Auto Property Damage. 100.8 
Auto Collision 82.0 92.5 
Auto Fire, Theft 81.1 84.8 
Fidelity 89.6 89.7 90.9 
Surety 73.9 86. 80 


99.5 102.8 


103.5 


97.0 
93.2 
87.6 
85.3 
93.3 
82.5 


96.8 
88.2 
81.7 
90.2 
88.8 
83.3 


Glass 

Burglary & Theft 
Boiller & Machinery 
Credit 

Live Stock 


96.0 ¢ ; 90.0 
87.3 89.1 
82.3 83 : 79.3 
61.7 7 , 72.1 
73.4 é 78 72.6 
93.1 
7,000 


94.2 
94.0 
80.0 
80.1 
86.3 
93.6 
7,144 


93.0 
5,138 


97.1 
5,759 


Totals 


Prem. Writ. (millions) 6,411 


* Losses and loss adjustment expense 
miums, expenses incurred to written premiums. 
but included in totals. 


EERE Oe i lS 
14 


irred to earned pre- 
** Unavailable 


by lines 


on surety to 76.3% on group accident and health; loss 
adjustment expenses from 2.0% on boiler and ma- 
chinery to 13.4% on miscellaneous liability ; commis- 
sions from 7.1% to 31.6% ; other acquisition costs from 
2.0% to 11.8%; general underwriting expenses from 
2.4% to 27.2%. Combined loss and expense ratios vary 
from 80% on credit and boiler and machinery to 141% 
on extended coverage. 

Over-all premium volume rose 2% in 1954 to reach 
a new high above $7 billion for all stock carriers in the 
fire and casualty field, six times the volume of the de- 
pression year 1933. The combined loss and expense 
ratio, which had risen in both 1950 and 1951, turned 
downward in 1952 and 1953, and rose fractionally in 
1954 to stand at 93.6%. 

Net premiums written on straight fire business began 
to level off in the latter part of 1951 as additional states 
permitted writing term business on the installment basis 
or on an annual renewal basis. In addition, continued 
favorable underwriting results brought rate decreases 
so that net writings in 1952 were off nearly 1%, 
the first year since 1939 in which premiums on straight 
fire business did not advance. In 1953 and again in 
1954 volume was up slightly so that it currently exceeds 
$1,300,000,000. The combined loss and expense ratio, 
which was a phenomenal 84.2% in 1949 and 1950, rose 
in each of the next three years but declined about one 
point to stand at 91.5% in 1954. Rate reductions (based 
on the unusually favorable experience of the last five 
years), installment premiums and higher losses may cut 
the profit margin somewhat in 1955 but premium vol- 
ume is expected to remain about the same as the high 
level of building activity and increased values should 
approximately offset continued rate reductions. 

Extended coverage premiums advanced nearly 10% 
to exceed $400 million in 1954. This compares with a 
volume of less than $100 million in 1945. The record 
number of destructive storms in 1953 caused a sharp 
jump in the loss ratio which forced the line into the 
red and the triple hurricanes of 1954 piled up still 
greater losses to boost the combined loss and expense 
ratio to 140.8%. This line has been out of the red in 
only one of the last five years as the experience stem- 
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ming from the November 1950 hurricane in the North- 
eastern section of the United States was reflected in 
both 1950 and 1951. Rates have been raised substantially 
and experience is expected to show marked improve- 
ment. 


Automobile lines showed mixed growth with auto 
liability and property damage up about 4% but auto 
physical damage off 7%. Experience was generally 
satisfactory with a decline in combined loss and expense 
ratio on auto liability to 96.8%, on property damage 
to 88.2% and on auto collision to 81.7%. There was 
a rise in the auto fire and theft combined ratio to 90.2%. 


Ocean marine volume was down fractionally but 
there was a seven point improvement in the combined 
loss and expense ratio to 84.8% for the year. Inland 
marine writings also declined fractionally for the year, 
but there was an overall five point jump in the loss 
ratio which brought the combined loss and expense 
ratio to 96.1%. Overall accident and health premiums 
underwritten by fire and casualty companies were up 
more than 7% and the combined loss and expense ratio 
improved fractionally with accident and health except 
group at 88.6% and group accident and health at 
94.8%. Workmen’s compensation insurance showed a 
fractional rise and there was continued improvement 
in the combined loss and expense ratio which declined 
to 90.1%. Miscellaneous liability rose nearly 13% be- 
cause of increased rates and the experience remained 
the same with the combined loss and expense ratio at 
96.7%. Miscellaneous property damage and collision 
volume was up nearly 10% and experience improved 
with a combined ratio of 86.7%. 


Class No. * 
of of Premiums 
Business Cos. Earned 


448 $1,307,650 
438 366,571 
378 80,257 
204 150,398 

278,013 


Extended Cov. . 
Allied Fire 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Accident .. 

Health . “%s 
Acc. & Health .... 
Non-can. A. & H. .. 
Hos. & Medical ... 
Group A. & H. .... 


50,856 
11,524 
49,697 
27,232 
40,034 
267,154 


Work, 
Misc. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 
Auto. 


632,457 
345,523 
,089,860 
566,174 
899,322 
334,986 


Misc. P. D. . 


- s 80,450 
Fidelity .... 


68,060 
135,778 
32,587 
Burq. & Theft . 90,736 
Boiler & Mch. . 
Credit 

Livestock 

Reins. Unseg. .. 
Misc. Unseg. 


40,662 
7,817 
1,309 

31,050 
5,441 


24.0 
27.6 
57.8 
58.1 
42.8 


Totals $6,991,598 49.5 74 


* Last 000 omitted. {To premiums earned. 
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Net Premiums Writteri 
{Last 000 omitted) 
%o 
Increase 
0.1 
99 
-2.6 
-0.8 
0.6 


1953 1954 
' $1,306,224 $1,307,738 
370,468 407,071 
82,306 80,197 
152,484 151,212 
286,782 284,955 


425,682 456,949 
641,812 645,653 
333,736 376,088 
1,067,937 = 1,114,325 
557,153 578,354 


1,291,159 1,202,491 
77,594 85,206 
63,844 82,104 

135,214 140,633 
32,849 33,428 


89,013 95,556 
46,346 49,48 | 
39,744 52,152 


Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines ... 
Ocean Marine . 
Inland Marine 


Accident & Health ... 
Work. Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability 
Auto Liability ......... 
Auto Property Damage .. 


7.3 
0.6 
12.7 
4.3 
3.8 


Auto Physical Damage ... 
Miscellaneous Prop. D. ... 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 


Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery 
All Others 


-6.9 
9.8 
28.6 
4.0 
1.8 


74 
6.8 
31.2 


Totals $7,000,347 $7,143,593 2.0 





Fidelity volume was up 2814% due to substantial 
renewals of three year bonds and the combined loss and 
experse ratio declined to 88.8% while surety volume 
was up 4% and the combined ratio rose nearly one 
point to 83.3%. Glass volume was up 2% with the 
combined ratio standing at 94.0%. Burglary and theft 
was up 7% and the combined ratio rose five points to 
94.0%. 

Full supporting tables of experience by line by com- 
pany will appear in Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 





{ To premiums written. 





*Stat. 
Undr. 
Profit 


$110,724 
—167,716 
—13,471 
22,655 
8,168 


ee 
Taxes 


5,444 
~88 
4,296 
5,091 
4,942 
12,513 


27.9 

22.6 

26.0 
7.1 


NNMONNWND 


SCUNINwoenre FUUMNSS 


11.4 
20.9 
19.1 
20.2 
21.9 
23.2 


58,931 
695 
27,393 
62,119 
172,942 
34,592 


NNNNN Ww 


21.0 
19.4 
29.4 
27.8 
26.4 


8,714 
1,479 
20,048 
1,476 
3,232 


oCornoec 


17.6 
26.0 
11.2 
31.6 
17.9 


21.1 


3,378 
| ,663 
165 
581 
—1,392 


WONN WwW 
wdOoon- 


| 


$387,184 


~ 
ro) 


** Does not include Federal income taxes. 





REPORTING FORM SERVICE 
OFFICE 


Tue Reportinc ForM SERVICE 
Office, on June 30 took over the 
activities and services previously 
performed by the National Insur- 
ance Service Organization and the 
Multiple Location Service Office. 
It was organized with sixty-eight 
groups (176 companies) as charter 
members and seven companies as 
charter subscribers. T. D. McCarl 
has been elected manager and H. F. 
Perlet, general counsel. The govern- 
ing committee is composed of the 
following company groups: Aetna 
Fire, Aetna Life, America Fore, 
American Insurance, Commercial 
Union, Firemen’s Fund, Great 





Used car values are constantly 
changing in today’s busy market 
. .. you'll find the /atest price 
information available in the 
N.A.D.A. Official Used Car 
Guide, published every 30 days. 


Complete - Compact - Correct 


e Lists average loan, “as is”, 
and retail values for all models 

e Facts in concise, easy-to-read 
form 

© Based on authenticated reports 
from auto dealers in six 
regions 


Subscribe for all your $ 
key employees only 


PER YEAR 
(quantity prices 
on request) 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
USED CAR GUIDE CO. 


H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C 


American, Hartford, Home, Loy- 
alty, Royal-Liverpool and Sun. H. 
W. Miller is chairman of the govern- 
ing committee, J. L. Erhardt, vice 
chairman and C. M. Close, treasurer. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
CLEARANCE 


AmeERICAN Mutuat LIABILITY, 
Chubb and Son, Liberty Mutual, 
Marsh and McLennan and St. Paul 
Fire and Marine have been granted 
access to classified atomic energy 
data as part of the program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to make 
such information available for com- 
mercial purposes. 


COMMISSIONERS MEET 


WITH SOME FIFTEEN HUNDRED in 
attendance, the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners held a 
busy and informative annual meet- 
ing in Los Angeles. Much of the 
work of this body is done by its 
committees and their reports occu- 
pied a major portion of the meeting. 
The charges of false and misleading 
advertising by accident and health 
insurers made by the Federal Trade 
Commission naturally held a promi- 
nent spot in the discussions of the 
commissioners. A special committee 
headed by Commissioner Martin of 
Louisiana reported that legislation 
is still needed in certain states to pre- 
vent the F.T.C, from assuming juris- 
diction. Donald Knowlton of New 
Hampshire, president of the N.A.I. 
C., urged its passage. 

Mr. Knowlton advised against a 
fair trade conference with the F.T. 
C. which has been advocated by Fed- 
eral Commissioner Mason. In its 
report, the Executive Committee, 
headed by President Knowlton, 
stated that while it felt that the Fed- 
eral health reinsurance plan would 
not accomplish its objectives, still, 
in its amended form, the insurance 
industry would be able to live with 
it. No action was taken at the meet- 
ing on a proposal by William Leslie, 
Jr., general manager of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, 
that it be made permissible to pay 
workmen’s compensation premiums 
of less than $100 either in advance or 
in installments. At the final plenary 
session on Friday, Superintendent 
C. L. Leggett of Missouri was 
elected president of the Association. 


TO LEAVE ASSOCIATION 


Errective Aucust 1, John F. Ne- 
ville will leave the post of executive 
secretary and general counsel of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents to become associate secretary 
of the American Insurance Associa- 
tion. Mr. Neville joined the NAIA 
in 1946 as associate counsel, became 
secretary in 1950 and in 1952 also 
became general counsel. 


SUPERVISORY DEPARTMENTS 


CHARLEs S. JACKSON has been re- 
appointed to another four-year term 
as commissioner in Maryland. He 
was named originally in 1952 to 
complete the term of the late Harvey 
M. Chesney. Mark Wentz has been 
reappointed fire commissioner of 
Texas for a term of six years. 
Alfred Vande Zande has been named 
Commissioner in Wisconsin. 

The California insurance depart- 
ment is reviewing the capital and 
surplus of companies admitted to 
that state to assure that they meet 
the new higher standards which be- 
came effective July 1. 


SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS 


THIRTY-FIVE TEACHERS of insurance 
from colleges and universities 
throughout the United States have 
been awarded summer fellowships 
under a cooperative program spon- 
sored by the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance 
and the various trade associations of 
the insurance industry. 

Under the fellowship program, 
now in its fifth year, teachers of in- 
surance are given an opportunity to 
spend four or six weeks in home 
offices of insurance companies study- 
ing company policies, procedures, 
and problems. Each fellow is as- 
signed to an officer of the company 
which he is visiting and together 
they outline and carry through a 
program of orientation. 


INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


A PLAN FOR A DIRECTORY of services 
and publications offered by organi- 
zations connected with the insur- 
ance industry was presented at the 
24th annual convention of the In- 
surance Division of the Special Li- 
braries Association held in Detroit. 
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This Proven Plan 
increases your 

Sales Volume - 
helps you sell 

Complete Protection 


to existing 


accounts! 
fans 
> ae 


\ 


Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. + BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO, 


When you sell a client individual policies 

that do not fully protect him— 

he is only a part-time client. Make him a 

full-time client by selling him an American 
Family Protection Plan that covers all of 


his important risks. 


The dramatic pictorial aids and simplified, 
tell-all charts in the American Family 
Protection Plan help you do this. This book- 
let graphically shows your prospect the 

risks he and his family face. It highlights the 
“holes” in his present coverage. It tells him 
forcefully why he needs complete coverage 
now. It suggests a complete insurance plan 


tailored to his means and precise needs. 


Put this profitable 
American Family 
Protection Plan 
to work for you. 
Mail the coupon 
below now for 
free details. 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP Public Relations Dept. B-7 
15 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 


Send me free information on stepping-up my sales volume 
with the profitable American Family Protection Plan. 


Name 





Company 





Address 





City. 








BOUT THE TIME compulsory 
Naess, insurance was being 
enacted in Massachusetts, the early 
type of financial responsibility law 
was devised. Many states adopted 
this early type of law. Its objective 
to encourage more persons to insure, 
and thus afford financial redress to 
those injured by uninsured motor- 
ists, was laudable. But while the 
law accomplished some good, it did 
not adequately meet the problem, 
which, with the rapid increase in 
motor vehicles on the highways, was 
growing out of control. It sounded 
like quite a stiff penalty, to deprive 
a person of his license and registra- 
tion until he had satisfied a judg- 
ment. But the trouble was that peo- 
ple would not prosecute a claim to 
a judgment if the person was judg- 
ment proof. Thus, the law did not 
reach the very people at whom it was 
aimed. 


Security Type Law 


As an outgrowth of this deficiency, 
New Hampshire, in 1937, enacted a 
law now commonly referred to as 
the security type financial respon- 
sibility or safety responsibility law. 
The principal feature of this law 
required an uninsured motorist to 
furnish security covering the dam- 
age he caused in the immediate ac- 
cident. Failure to furnish security 
required suspension of license and 
registration. Thus, an injured per- 
son did not first have to obtain a 
judgment—the law operated auto- 


18 


fmancial 
responsibility 
laws 


matically upon the happening of an 
accident. Following the enactment 
of the law in New Hampshire, New 
York enacted it in 1942 and as of 
now some forty-five states, the 
District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii have adopted it, 
with comparatively minor variations. 
Although the law of some states 
applies only to operators’ licenses 
and not to registration of owners, 
most of the security type laws are 
applicable to both. It is pretty gen- 
erally agreed that this adds much 
strength to the law. One can readily 
see what it might mean to an in- 
dividual to be deprived of his car, 
and not merely his right to operate 
a car. With most families having 
more than one operator, the depriva- 
tion of the operator’s license of one 
might not seriously affect the family 
as a whole. Others may do the 
driving or, as it unfortunately some- 
times happens, the person suspended 
may go right on driving without a 
license. Where the law applies to 
registrations, it is usual to prohibit 
the transfer of the vehicle except 
in the case of a bona fide sale. 
Several additional means of 
strengthening the financial respon- 
sibility law have been recommended 
in recent years. One.is the reciproc- 
ity provision. Briefly, this would 
permit a state to take action against 
a resident who has been involved in 
an accident in another state, if that 
state had also enacted the reciprocal 
provision in its security type finan- 
cial or safety responsibility law. To 


illustrate, if Vermont and New 
Hampshire had such a provision in 
their law, a resident of New Hamp- 
shire who had an accident in Ver- 
mont would be suspended in New 
Hampshire until he complied with 
the security provision of the Ver- 
mont law. Additionally, under 
existing law his operating privilege 
would be suspended in Vermont. 
Considering the fact that a com- 
pulsory insurance law, such as is in 
force solely in Massachusetts, has 
no effective application to non-resi- 
dents, this problem can be more 
effectively dealt with in a financial 


(Continued on page 98) 


RICHARD C. WAGNER 
Manager of the Casualty Department 
Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies 
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REINSURANCE 


An_ indispensable 
service we have 
provided for 41 
years — continu- 
ously adequate 
and satisfactory. 


MULTIPLE LINES 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
107 William Street 175 West Jackson 114 Sansome Street 1139 W. 6th Street 
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It’s easier to sell our Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy because everybody appreciates — 


and needs its broad protection*, particularly now 
I I 


during the active summer months. 


It’s a door-opener policy! It will get you in—will 
give you the opportunity to develop other business! 





Here’s a maitroad o PROFITS 





timely tie-in coo 


CPL is featured in our 











monthly sales help for ~-—-e ~~ 
our agents, “Mailroad to Prorrrs”’. 
It offers practical, field-tested sug- 
— ...it’s typical of how we 
elp our agents meet today’s new 
competition. 


SERVING AGENTS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


AMERICAN SURETY 


com PA fl Y HOMEOWNERS > ARIOOUNFADETS LIABILITY * AVIATION 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


* CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 





*Our CPL Policy provides: 

¢ $10,000 broad protection 

© $250 medical payments 

© Payment for defense costs 

¢ Year-round protection for 
liability for sports activi- 
ties, occurrences on or off 
premises, acts of children 
or pets—just about any 
personal activity 
anywhere. 

© Low premium: $10—$15, 
3 years for 24% annual 
premiums. 











The American een a 


OR MANY YEARS NOW the future 
| Tye the American Agency System 
has been a topical subject for dis- 
cussion at serious insurance industry 
meetings throughout the country. 
Speakers have warned of the im- 
pending threat of the direct writers 
and mutuals and implored agents 
and stock company leaders to mend 
their fences and rally together “in 
the public interest.” Our competitive 
friends have often acidly commented 
that it was practically impossible to 
tell whether it was the “public 
interest” or our own selfish interest 
with which we were really most 
concerned. 


Easily Misunderstood 


I am quite willing to vouch for 
the sincerity of these speechmakers, 
but frankly I think much of their 
“bleating” in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Agency System is easily mis- 
understood. As a matter of fact I 
can see where it is often downright 
misleading. My feeling in this 
matter is not prompted by any dis- 
loyalty or lack of conviction for our 
system on my part. It is prompted 
largely by the fact that most of the 
spokesmen for the American Agency 
System over the years, have been 
following either a reactionary or 
status quo approach, 
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JOHN C. WEGHORN, President 
John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc. 
New York City 


I will grant that the agency system 
of selling insurance boasts of much 
of which it can be proud. Its con- 
tributions to the development of the 
nation’s economy are considerable. 
Historical achievements should be 
treated with respect, and tradition 
should likewise not be treated lightly. 

But there must be room. for 
change. Tradition and past accom- 
plishments must not interfere with 
progress. We cannot expect things 
to always remain as they were. If 
industries around us grow and in- 
crease their insurance needs we can- 
not merely accept their. profitable 
premiums and continue to serve 
them in the same manner as in the 
past. 

This is the great failing of the 
self-appointed saviours of our sys- 
tem. They say, if they are company 
men, that the agents need to get out 
and see their assureds, service their 
accounts and sell the assets of the 
system. The agents, on the other 
hand, stand up in their rightful in- 
dignation and insist their stock 
companies spend more money on 
advertising the services of the local 
agent, lower prices on policies, and 
broaden their acceptance of risks 
so that any and all assureds may be 
accommodated. 

Too many of us are looking back- 
ward, instead of ahead. Few people 


say so, but somehow that nostalgia 
for “the good old days” seems to 
be the prevailing theme. If the direct 
writers, reciprocals and mutuals 
would somehow just go away, or be 
ruled “unconstitutional” everything 
would be fine. 


A Better Job 


Almost to a man these spokesmen 
chant the same theme. We must do 
a better job. Agents should get 
around and see more of their as- 
sureds. They must learn more about 
their business. Then they can pro- 
vide assureds with better service. 
It is also important to do more 
selling. Don’t wait for the assured 
to call you, go to see him, and be 
sure to explain the advantages of 
the American Agency System. If 
we don’t do these things, we are 
warned, the American Agency Sys- 
tem is doomed. We are told we are 
writing our own obituaries. The 
direct writers and other competitors 
are spreading out. Now they are 
selling automobile insurance, then 
something else, and soon we are 
meeting them on all fronts. This is 
dreadful, we are told, because their 
product is cheaper and people don’t 
know any better,—they are attracted 
by lower prices. What we have to 
sell, therefore, is quality, and of 
course, service. And there we are 
back where we started all over again. 

Now I have no quarrel with 
anyone who suggests that agents 

(Continued on the next page) 





MINNESOTA star owes 
OPPORTUNITY TO UNPAID BILL 


There might be no “Gophers” in the 
Big 10 today, no degrees for Minne- 
sota scholars, but for an unpaid bill 
of $5.50. 

In 1885, John S. Pillsbury, merchant, 
was unable to collect this small amount 
from the then-struggling young Univer- 
sity. Investigating, he found it heavily 
in debt. Thereafter, he devoted his life 
and fortune to building the ““U of M,” 
and (eventually as Governor of the 
State) led in obtaining public support. 
A statue was erected in his memory as 
“father” of the University, now one of 
America’s largest—and most solvent! 

Thus the toil and foresight of pio- 
neers gave rise to modern opportuni- 
ties—as we are further reminded by 
the early-day homesteader pictured on 
the Great Seal of Minnesota. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
te Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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should improve their knowledge of 
their business and give better service 
to their assureds. We've been saying 
that for years, it will always be true. 
What is needed now, however, is not 
more of the same old tune. We need 
to take a new approach in our whole 
thinking about the American Agency 
System. We must recognize the 
need for certain changes and be 
willing to make them regardless of 
the opposition of those who want to 
cling to everything from the past. 

Our concept of the American 
Agency System must not be based 
solely on the past record and achieve- 
ments of this method of doing busi- 
ness, but rather on our ability to 
apply this system to the present and 
future needs of the insurance-buying 
public. 

What we need most of all is a 
better product. The policies offered 
by our stock companies must be 
modernized and streamlined. I 
recognize the fact that some package 
and multiple peril policies have al- 
ready been developed, and I believe 
this is definitely a step in the right 
direction. Nevertheless, we must go 
a lot farther, not only to meet com- 
petition, but to surpass it. 

Our coverages must be planned to 
anticipate developments, not lag be- 
hind them. We are already in the 
atomic age and on the threshold of 
automation. Yet our policies, for 
the most part, are just catching up, 
in their design, with developments 
in mass production. 

How are we geared to handle the 
marked changes in methods of dis- 
tribution that are taking place in 
our industrial society and the world 
reference frame which the miracles 
achieved in transportation have 
thrust upon us? 

Certainly the future suggests 
change. Business will grow more 
complex, the world will become even 
smaller, and the need for insurance 
protection will be even greater than 
in the past. But we cannot proceed 
with the same approach. 

Private industry will spend $390 
million of its own money in the next 
four years on atomic energy research. 
How much is the insurance industry 
spending on research? Are there any 
industry-sponsored cost studies? 
Every big business and important 


industry is spending millions of 
dollars on research of some kind. 

It is time for the insurance in- 
dustry to plan for the future, using 
all of its resources and the newest 
and best techniques. Independent 
action is not sufficient. This is a 
matter for all stock companies and 
their agents. It should be done on 
the broadest possible scale and it 
should be given as much publicity 
as possible. 

Merely holding the line is not the 
answer. Any business or industry 
that does not go forward will surely 
fall backward. I am most certainly 
for upholding the principles of the 
American Agency System, but I 
believe this can be done best by 
adopting a forward-looking policy 
embodying the best features of the 
agency setup. It is for that reason, 
for instance, that I strongly favor 
broader and better financing plans. 
Frankly, this is contrary to my own 
personal conviction, but I do not 
believe we can overlook the fact that 
people today are interested in “buy 
now, pay later” plans. If such 
schemes are what the public wants, 
we must be prepared to give it to 
them. 

By the same token we must ac- 
cept the growing importance of in- 
tegration of all kinds. If we want to 
hold our customers, as agents or 
brokers, we must be prepared to 
serve all their insurance needs. This 
means that we must not send our 
customers to someone else for “life” 
coverage, for instance. If we con- 
tinue to do so, we may soon find 
that our assured is now giving 
all his insurance to the man who 
used to be just a “life” agent. The 
age of specialization in insurance is 
fading. To get and keep assureds 
we must be able to offer complete 
facilities for handling all of their 
insurance needs. Our competition 
cannot now do this so we must take 
full advantage of this fact. 


Adequate Facilities 


In this connection, the stock com- 
panies must display more true states- 
manship than they showed in han- 
dling the casualty market situation. 
One area, one type of producer 
cannot be temporarily discriminated 
against so the ability to properly 
service the public’s needs is impaired. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





This is the surest invitation to com- 
petition to come in and take away 
our business. Our own companies 
must not deny producers adequate 
facilities. 

The casualty situation in New 
York City is still far from satisfac- 
tory although, generally speaking, it 
has improved somewhat. The im- 
portant point for everyone in the 
industry to understand, however, is 
that the American Agency System 
as a whole suffers when assureds 
cannot get complete coverage from 
their agents or brokers in the manner 
they prefer. 

I do not deny that individual 
situations arise that cause temporary 
discomfort and bring about proce- 
dures which are distasteful to all. I 
do believe, however, that stock com- 
pany officials, as well as agents and 
brokers, must make up their minds 
that the American Agency System 
either is, or is not, the best method 
for them to serve the public. If it is, 
and none have publicly claimed 
otherwise, then they must accept 
their share of the responsibility for 
maintaining it in a way which will 
assure its ability to function prop- 
erly and serve the public in an un- 
interrupted manner. 

It is my opinion that a much 
greater company effort could have 
solved the “casualty market prob- 
lem” in New York City long ago, 
instead of causing such tragic dis- 
locations and bitter feeling within 
the industry and creating embarrass- 
ment for the American Agency 
System with the public. 

Bear in mind, I feel the solution 
to industry problems should be 
reached by deliberation and negotia- 
tion. All segments of the industry 
should be represented. If an indus- 
try-wide fact-finding and research 
body were to thoroughly study the 
casualty situation, or any other out- 
standing problem and recommend 
solutions which might temporarily 
hurt certain groups or individuals, I 
would still favor such an approach 
as being in the best interest of the 
public. It would also be in the best 
interest of the System as a whole 
from the long range viewpoint, which 
is the only intelligent one we can 
take. 

The fact of the matter is, how- 
ever, that the industry has made no 
such attempt to find solutions to 
critical problems of this sort. The 
companies have merely followed a 

(Continued on the next page) 





ow many sales have you failed to make, or how many 
H accounts have you lost, because you knew little or 
nothing about your prospect's or customer's business and 
its problems? 


Added emphasis to this well- 
known sales deterrent was 
given in a recent survey 
among buyers by a national 
research organization. 

To help Royal-Liverpool 
producers gain a better insight 


into their prospect's and cli- 
ent’s business, a new 


AVIATION 


Informative Series 


is being made available. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly, the first in 
the series covers the Aviation industry. All the pertinent 
information about various industries is capsuled for quick 
reading and reference. Now... Royal-Liverpool producers 
will be better able to 
Talk the insured’s language 
Know the insured’s problems 
Widen their scope of prospects 
Know the ins and outs of profitable accounts 
they can acquire—with LITTLE EXTRA WORK! 


Make sales...save sales...with a company of the 
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policy dictated by expediency and 
agents and brokers have acted like- 
wise, Those companies and _ indi- 
viduals that were able to make their 
own deals, did so. The others com- 
plained and got nowhere. 

Such procedures scarcely demon- 
strate responsibility or leadership. 
I say that the American Agency 
System must meet the challenge of 
these underwriting recessions or 
periods of bad loss experience by 
facing up to the problems and re- 
solving that they be settled without 
causing discord and civil war within 
the system itself. Internal strife of 
this kind plays directly into the 
hands of competition and lowers the 
prestige of our method of handling 
insurance. 

We must make an all-out effort 
to lower our operating costs and 
improve our methods of administra- 
tion and marketing. The procedures 
used by companies, agents and 
brokers in their offices must be 
streamlined and modernized. Since 
the future of the American Agency 
System depends on its ability to 
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offer the cheapest and best insurance 
available we must cut costs by em- 
ploying the latest equipment and 
newest techniques in our offices. 

Certainly the growing agent can- 
not personally call upon each and 
every assured as often as he would 
like. More emphasis must therefore 
be placed on telephone and direct 
mail contacts. Not only is television 
valuable as a means of advertising 
for new business, but it is also help- 
ful in improving customer relations. 
The use of closed-circuit TV for 
special meetings with selected groups 
is a new technique, for instance, that 
is being successfully employed in 
several fields. 

[ will not go into a great deal of 
discussion on the need for activity 
on the community level. The Ameri- 
can Agency System has thrived on 
the ability of the agent and broker 
to provide a personal service for an 
assured. There is no question that 
interest on the part of the agent in 
local affairs helps to develop an 
appreciation of his service. I think 
many agents and brokers have done 
an excellent job in this connection. 
More attention needs to be devoted, 
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however, to the younger people. We 
must remember that newer genera- 
tions are rapidly taking their place 
in society and their interests must 
be developed. 


An Insurance Specialist 


There is, however, a major incon- 
sistency in our regard for the impor- 
tance of personal service provided by 
an insurance specialist for an as- 
sured. Insufficient progress has been 
made against the part-time insurance 
salesman in favor of the qualified 
agent. An all-out national campaign 
by the National Association of In- 
surance Agents on this matter is 
long overdue. 

I realize that some effort has been 
exerted and some results have been 
obtained in some states. But a vigor- 
ous stand, plus a cleansing of its 
own ranks by the National Associa- 
tion would do much to help the 
American Agency System progress 
in the days ahead. Not only do 
forceful policies have to be adopted 
on these matters, but they must also 
be pursued in every state and aug- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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The Adequacy of 
Workmen’s 
Compensation 


WILLIAM ZUCKER 

Director of Studies 
Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, Inc. 


VER THE PAST TWO DECADES 
changes have taken place 
with respect to employee 

rights and semployer obligations: 
benefits and coverage of the Social 
Security law have been widened in 
scope and amount; unemployment 
insurance and non-occupational dis- 
ability insurance laws have been 
enacted; employers in increasing 
numbers are providing pension 
plans, accident and health benefits, 
and life insurance for their employ- 
ees; and unions have negotiated 
adoption of extensive welfare pro- 
grams. Millions of dollars are spent 
annually for the promotion of better 
employee working conditions, mo- 
rale, safety and medical care. These 
are in addition to employer obliga- 
tions under workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 


Obligation of Industry 


Social overtones have sounded in 
the workmen’s compensation pro- 
gram which originally was adopted 
as a substitute for the employer lia- 
bility law. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion has generally been regarded as 
the obligation of industry to care 
for and relieve the distress caused 
by industrial accidents and diseases 
arising out of and in the course of 
employment. But because of these 
social overtones it would appear, in 
some instances, that workmen’s com- 
pensation operates as a built-in social 
security system. After forty years’ 
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experience many are asking whether 
there should not be an examination 
not only of the benefit provisions 
but the program as a whole with a 
view toward integrating it with 
other programs in behalf of employ- 
ees. 


State Control 


Adequacy of workmen’s com- 
pensation must be considered in the 
light of these other programs. This 
is not to imply advocacy of Federal 
government control over each em- 
ployee benefit program or the estab- 
lishment of Federal standards. Far 
from it. Responsibility for and con- 
trol over programs established under 
state law must remain in the states. 
In workmen’s compensation sound 
benefits and programs will result 
when continued to be based upon 
actuarial experience developed by 
private insurance underwriting 
principles. 


In evaluating the adequacy of 
workmen’s compensation benefits 
consideration must be given to other 
types of income maintenance re- 
ceived by the disabled employee or 
his family. Let us take two employ- 
ees, one earning $54 per week and 
the other $30 and see how they and 
their families fare under workmen’s 
compensation, and under the addi- 
tional benefits obtained through 
other mandated employee benefit 
programs: 


These payments are tax free and 
without the necessity for luncheons, 
travel and other expenses involved 
in employment. It is a rare persen 
who, through insurance or savings, 
can increase the net income of his 
family in the event of premature 
death. These programs were never 
intended to function in this way. To 
continue in this fashion without cor- 
rection may impose a grave burden 
upon the economy of the country. 

It is true, of course, that work- 
men’s compensation and OASI 
benefits decrease when each child 
reaches eighteen, but the widow 
under workmen’s compensation con- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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tinues to collect a benefit for life if 
she does not remarry. Under the 
New York law when a widow re- 
marries she receives a lump-sum 
payment of two years’ benefits—an 
interesting entrance of the state into 
the marriage brokerage business 
through the payment of a dowry. 
Here are some tabulations which 
show graphically the benefits which 
a family receives when old age and 
survivors insurance payments are 
included with those from workmen’s 
compensation where the worker was 
covered under the New York law: 


Monthly Benefits to Survivors 


Workmen’s compensation 
OASI benefits 


Total payment 
Earnings from employment 


Monthly Benefits to Survivors 
Workmen’s compensation 
OASI benefits 


Total payment 
Earnings from employment .. 


Widow 
1 child 
$117.00 
128.00 


$245.00 
$234.00 


Analysis of the permanent total 
disability awards in New York in- 
dicates that the older age groups 
become steadily more important, 
while the incidence of awards to the 
younger workers has decreased over 
the period 1945 to 1951. 

In that state whereas in 1945 those 
between 50 and 79 years of age con- 
stituted 55.9% of the permanent 
total awards, in 1951 they repre- 
sented 74.4%. As each year goes by 
the greatest vulnerability to perma- 
nent total disability seems to be- 
come evident in those who are ap- 
proaching the normal date of retire- 
ment, While no examination has 


-Average Weekly Wage of $30 
Widow 
1 child 
$65.00 

96.80 


Widow 
2 children 
$86.66 
104.00 


Widow 
3 children 
$86.66 
104.00 


$190.66 
$130.00 


Average Weekly Wage of $54 


Widow Widow 
2children 3 children 
$156.00 $156.00 
170.80 187.20 


$326.80 $343.20 
$234.00 $234.00 


Funeral 
Expenses 
$400.00 

193.50 


$593.50 


$161.80 
$130.00 


$190.66 
$130.00 





Funeral 
Expenses 








been made of the experience in other 
states, it may well be that a similar 
trend exists elsewhere. 

From this it seems evident that 
the concept of permanent total dis- 
ability arising out of and in the 
course of employment is gradually 
being broadened to include normal 
degenerative diseases and old age. 
It would appear, therefore, that 
through workmen’s compensation 
this group is matriculating early for 
Social Security benefits. 


Permanent Disability 


Prior to the recent change in the 
Social Security Law a person who 
ceased work before reaching age 65 
because of a permanent disability 
had his benefits reduced. The 
amended law freezes the OASI bene- 
fits of a worker who is permanently 
disabled. Thus, a person of 60 whose 
case is closed as a permanent total 
disability, will be eligible for OASI 
benefits at age 65, without any di- 
minution for the five-year period he 
did not work. To demonstrate what 
that means in benefit payments : 
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If you are interested in insurance 
stocks, write, telephone or call today 
for your free copy of our comparative 
analysis of investment opportunities. 
Individual or corporate investors in 
insurance stocks are invited to consult 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


now ready... our 1955 report on 82 leading insurance compantes 





BLYTH & Co.. INC. 


with our research department and use 
our national trading facilities. Our ex- 
clusive national wire system and direct 
private telephone lines connect us at 
all times with banks and dealers in the 


nation’s principal investment markets. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Monthly Benefit Payments 


Single 
worker 


$86.66 
64.50 


N. Y. workmen’s compensation 
(permanent total) 
OASI benefits 


‘ Average Weekly Wage : 


Man and 
wife 


$86.66 
96.80 


Single 
worker 


$156.00 $156.00 
85.30 128.00 


Man and 
wife 





Earnings from employment 


In view of the present persistent 
trend to greater numbers of perma- 
nent total cases, we can anticipate 
that the effect of this freeze will be 
to continue it upward. 


Benefit Amounts 


Since one function of workmen’s 
compensation is to replace a certain 
portion of actual wages lost due to 
disability incurred while employed, 
the payment is made as a matter of 
right. Increases in maximum bene- 
fit payments are made to reflect a 
rising wage level. If we are to con- 
sider the adequacy of workmen’s 
compensation in terms of social wel- 
fare programs based on need instead 
of the principles of an insured pro- 
gram would it then not be best that 
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$151.16 $183.46 
$130.00 





$241.30 $284.00 
$234.00 


responsibility for workmen’s com- 
pensation be transferred to those 
who administer public assistance ? In 
considering benefits we must also 
consider the supplementary benefits 
and services which the injured 
worker receives, such as medical 
and hospital care which can and do 
run into tremendous sums. In New 
York, for example, there are cases 
in which payments of $100,000 or 
more have been made. 

It is essential, I believe, that there 
be agreement as to what is being re- 
placed. New concepts have crept in 
which confuse and becloud the issue. 
Workmen’s compensation is not 
supposed to replace lost earning 
capacity—actual, presumed or po- 
tential—for this would be tanta- 
mount to making awards for in- 


juries, real and imaginary. Further- 
more, determination of a man’s 
earning capacity makes of the work- 
men’s compensation administrators 
economic and social diviners with 
decisions based on subjective con- 
siderations. The eventual result is 
the destruction of the insurance 
principle. Nor can the adequacy of 
workmen’s compensation be meas- 
ured against a proposed new stand- 
ard of “time loss,” a whimsical fig- 
ure created in the inner recesses of 
a statistician’s mind. 

Measurement of awards based on 
time loss shows the injured workers 
receive from compensation but a 
small fraction of their wages. That 
is accomplished by calculating an- 
ticipated time loss from employment 
due to fatal and permanent total 
cases. This has no relation whatso- 
ever to compensation awards. Use 
of the time loss concept results in 
the finding of such arbitrary man- 
power losses that it would appear 
the American worker spends more 
time disabled than ne does at work. 
Are these concepts a part of a cam- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- 
tures all types... the finest and most complete 
line on the market today. 

When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or C. 
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Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
ganization having nation-wide representation to 
render top quality service wherever you're located. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances . . . the extensive 
fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Get complete facts now! 
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COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers . .. built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 
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Bank Holdup Losses 


A. W. JACKSON 
Vice President 
Diebold, Inc. 


HE CURRENT CRIME-WAVE 
A petit banks can be stopped in 
its tracks by proper coordination of 
effort among banks, law enforce- 
ment agencies, bank equipment 
manufacturers and insurance under- 
writers. Insurance underwriters are 
the key to this effective coordination 
of effort. I hope to make this fact 
plain in the four-point program I 
recommend for consideration. 


A Security Plan 


The first objective of an effective 
program is the institution of a se- 
curity plan for your bank clients. 
Its chief purpose is to make per- 
sonnel thoroughly familiar with the 
security measures taken by each 
bank and to enlist the wholehearted 
participation of all employees. The 
security plan should be made a major 
responsibility of your field men. 
If necessary, they should be re- 
educated for the job. 

Obviously, your field men should 
first survey the security measures 
now taken by each of your bank 
risks. Then, they should diagnose 
each risk and make specific recom- 
mendations for completing the pro- 
tection plan. Each bank employee 
should be rehearsed thoroughly in 
the steps of the plan for which he 
is responsible and his constant par- 
ticipation made a matter of standard 
practice. 

Your field men should know all 
types of protective equipment and 
their proper uses. As a double check 
against the human traits of careless- 
ness and forgetfulness on the part of 
bank employees, your men must be 
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trained to check on effective mainte- 
nance and continued proper use of 
protective equipment. They must be 
alert for employee changes that so 
often cause a break in the chain of 
established protective procedures. 

The second point in the program 
calls for your field men to study and 
analyze all law enforcement facilities 
and activities in the territories they 
cover. The security plan for each 
bank risk should be coordinated with 
municipal, county, state and Federal 
law-enforcement agencies. As your 
men develop each bank’s plan, the 
law-enforcement agency most con- 
cerned should be called in for 
consultation. Both you and the 
banker have everything to gain by 
setting up a plan that is understood 
and approved by law-enforcement 
agencies. 

It is, of course, mandatory that 
law-enforcement agencies be directly 
included in the plan whenever sound 
or secret alarm systems are used. 
It is equally important for them to 
know how the entire security plan 
works, so they can, with full knowl- 
edge, anticipate the most effective 
use of their facilities in the event of 
an attempted attack. 


Protective Equipment 


As the third point, I stress the 
importance of encouraging banks to 
use protective equipment that will 
stop attempted holdup attacks. 
Bandits aren’t stupid. They plan 
each raid carefully, even meticul- 
ously, for weeks and months in 
advance. Witness the record $305,- 
000 loss suffered earlier this year by 
the Queens Branch of a New York 
bank. 

Bandit reconnaissance is clever, 
you'll never recognize their scouts, 


Bandit scouts are looking for large 
sums exposed to a lightening-like, 
hit-and-run type of attack. The 
backbone of bandit plans for pre- 
serving the liberty to enjoy the 
riches they steal, is a surprise raid 
followed by a quick get-away. 
Anything that promises to delay 
bandits or threaten their liberty 
sends advance agents on their way 
to look for unprotected risks. 


The Guiding Principle 


This, then, is the guiding principle 
for preventing bank holdup losses— 
the discouragement of attempted 
attacks by the planned and proper 
use of protective equipment. In this 
area your field men can help banks 
do a better job of “planning” than 
bandits are capable of doing. The 
banker can take command of the 
situation, if he ,will! You and your 
men can get the facts about protec- 
tive equipment and make impartial 
recommendations. Because yours is 
an enduring contractual relationship 
with bankers, you can apply pressure 
(when necessary) to insist on the 
continued use of the security plan. 

It is not an oversight that, at this 
point I do no more than mention 
a few general protective measures 
being discussed currently. Locating 
switchboard operators in a position 
that enables them to observe the 
lobby and quickly notify police of 
any irregularities, is an excellent 
idea. Photographing money is an 
intriguing method, we just don’t 
know how to make it practical. 
Keeping a record of serial numbers 
offers promising possibilities, but. 
we don’t know how to keep bankers 
doing it! Taking pictures of bandits 
and monitoring lobbies with TV 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cameras are new ideas, but, they are 
both costly and difficult to organize 
on a daily procedural basis. The 
proposed abandonment of modern 
low tellers’ counters side-steps the 
importance of eliminating unneces- 
sary exposure of money on and 
behind the counters! Throwing 
away the keys for all doors and 
hiring a watchman to admit em- 
ployees, is a good plan for large 
banks, but would be a real burden 
for most of the nation’s banks. 

There are, however, many contri- 
butions that protective equipment, 
now available, can make to your 
security plan for preventing bank 
holdup losses, contributions that have 
been proved-in-use. Space permits 
only a brief review of the principal 
types of equipment, with suggested 
procedures for using each type to 
meet specific conditions. 


Night Timelocks 


Night timelocks on master tellers’ 
lockers and reserve chests should be 
set to open at different hours. It is 
important to establish a schedule that 
prevents all timelocks from being set 
to open at the same hour as the time- 
lock on the vault door. A survey of 
community banking habits and com- 
mercial payroll schedules will deter- 
mine how much money is needed at 
various hours of each banking day. 
Timelocks on different units should 
be wound accordingly. 

Dual control locks that require two 
people working simultaneously for 
opening vault doors and reserve 
lockers, are an effective means of 
discouraging bandits. For maxi- 
mum effectiveness, employees should 
time their arrival at the bank on 
different schedules. 

Modern bandit barriers have many 
uses. They are bullet-resistive glass 
and steel enclosures, available in 
many styles. Banks in isolated loca- 
tions should use barriers as the fix- 
ture from which they serve the 
public. In all other banks they 
should be used to protect master 
tellers, payroll tellers and others han- 
dling unusually large sums. Em- 
ployees within the bandit barrier are 
beyond the reach of bandit guns. 
They can execute pre-arranged 
alarm signals and other protective 
measures with impunity. 


Delayed control locks should be 
used on depositories, reserve chests 
and tellers’ lockers. Their use im- 
poses no hardship on bank em- 
ployees. All they need to do is 
anticipate requirements fer addi- 
tional funds, Delayed control locks 
keep bulk sums beyond the reach 
of anyone on the premises . . . as 
well as bandits, except during the 
unpredictable moments during which 
funds are being transferred. 


Automatically Re-locks 


It is vitally important that the 
delayed control lock be of the type 
that; (1) makes it impossible to 
open the money chest without setting 
up the delay period and (2) that 
automatically re-locks if the chest 
isn’t opened within three minutes 
after the delay period elapses! Only 
delayed control locks of this type 
are proof against human error and 
forgetfulness. 

Electric silent signal combination 
locks should be used on depositories, 
vault doors and tellers’ lockers. 
They operate on two sets of com- 
bination numbers, one for normal 
use, one for signaling police. Dial- 
ing the secret combination at the 
command of bandits opens the unit, 
but it silently notifies police or pro- 
tection service headquarters to come 
to the rescue and apprehend the 
bandits. 

With a little imagination, you can 
see how effectively banks can plan 
to discourage attempted holdups by 
using delayed control silent signal 
locks. These locks, combining both 
delay and signaling facilities in one 
unit, have long been available. 

The delay period is set up by dial- 
ing regular or “secret” numbers. 
Dialing the “secret” combination also 
signals police or protection service 
headquarters to come to the rescue. 
And, most important, it gives 
authorities time to set a trap for 
apprehending the bandits. 

Signs, announcing the use of 
delayed control locks, should be dis- 
played prominently. Bandits don’t 
like delayed control locks. They 
know that delay jeopardizes their 
get-away. 

While the use of silent signal locks 
should be kept secret, bandits fear 
them because it is impossible to tell 
when they are being used to marshal 


the forces that will block the get- 
away route. 

Counter cashgards offer all tellers, 
including master tellers, a ready 
means of keeping ample funds on 
hand for meeting requirements 
without exposing bulk sums that 
attract bandits. 

Counter cashgards are steel units 
consisting of a cash drawer built 
above a reserve locker. There is 
one “drop” compartment in the cash 
drawer that automatically deposits 
money in the locker every time the 
cash drawer is closed. Thus, when 
receipts exceed withdrawals, tellers 
can instantly place excess money 
under physical protection. 

The locker door is kept locked 
under delayed silent-signal control. 
Anticipating the need for more cash, 
tellers dial the lock in advance of 
their requirement and replenish the 
cash drawer when the delay period 
elapses. 

Money traps are an ingenious 
device that enable tellers to signal 
for help when they observe question- 
able characters in the lobby or are 
the victim of a quiet single-window 
holdup. The money trap consists of 
an electrical connection built in the 
bottom of currency compartments 
in cash drawers. Four one-dollar 
bills are inserted between the elec- 
trical contacts of the trap. The 
teller can signal for help, any time, 
by removing those bills! 


Alarms 


There are many kinds of alarms. 
For the purpose of this discussion 
we will spend little time on burglar 
alarms important as they are in any 
complete protection plan for banks. 
Vaults and after hour depositories 
should, of course, be protected by 
burglar alarms of approved sound- 
wave and built-in electric grid con- 
struction. 

The ultrasonic burglar alarm is 
the most recent development in the 
field of intruder detection. By filling 
the entire premises, or any desig- 
nated area of the bank, with inaud- 
ible ultrasonic waves, any intrusion 
can be detected instantly and an 
alarm triggered. The ultrasonic 
principle, for the first time, makes 
it practical for banks to provide 
burglar alarm protection for de- 

(Continued on page .32) 
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motor vehicle 
deaths 


1954 1955 

2,850 2,850 
2,450 2,280 
2,550 2,650 
2,600 2,700 


10,450 10,480 
910 





,000 
Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during May 
amounted to $71,789,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This is an increase of 
15.3% over losses of $62,282,000 re- 
ported for May, 1954, and a de- 
crease of 8.7% from losses of $78,- 
632,000 for April, 1955. 
These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1953 1954 


December 


January .... 


62,282,000 
Totals .... $929,420,000 $879,456,000 





Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


accidental 
deaths 


Four Months 

1954 Change 
ALL TYPES*. : 27,800 —3% 

Motor Vehicle. . 10,450 
Other Public... 3,800 3,900 —3% 
9,300 9900 -—6% 

4,500 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 
yp eye A ye icle accidents are included 
in statistics comp’ under both headings. 
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TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
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methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


FOR YOURSELF . . SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 


loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you hove a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 
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Bank Holdups—from page 30 


tached drive-in. facilities, tellers’ 
windows (when silver is left in 
counters overnight) and record 
filing areas (where savings ledgers, 
loan records and other vital records 
are housed). As an interesting side- 
note, ultrasonic alarms can also be 
set to detect the potential hazard 
represented by accidental door or 
window panel breakage. 

The loud outside gong is essential 
for burglar alarms, The racket of 
sound frightens bandits into scurry- 
ing for cover, because they know the 
attack has been discovered and 
authorities notified. For holdup 
protection, ringing an outside gong 
or making any other audible or 
visible signal is not recommended, 
they only incite bandits to abuse 
employees in retaliation for failure 
to obey commands. 

Thus, police alarms, while they 
can be hooked into burglar alarm 
system controls, do not ring outside 
gongs. They do provide unobstru- 
sive means of signaling police with- 
out attracting the attention of 
bandits. Police alarms, with signal- 
ing stations located strategically 
throughout the bank, are’a vital part 
of the security plan that should be 
set up for every bank. 

As the last item in our four-point 
program for stopping bank holdup 
losses, we recommend that you allow 
specific discounts to banks for com- 
pliance with this security plan. 

The common purpose of all pro- 
tective equipment we have been 
discussing is to discourage attempted 
holdup attacks on banks by letting 
bandits know in advance that they 
will be foiled if a raid is attempted. 
Most of the protective equipment 
we have just reviewed is of a familiar 
nature. From our experience as 
manufacturers, we are the first to 
admit that equipment alone is not 
enough. Carefully planned use of 
the equipment, every day, is essen- 
tial. Because bankers tend to grow 
careless after the current “scare” 
becomes history a powerful incen- 
tive, that only you can offer, is 
required to keep them maintaining 
a complete sectrity program. 

It is common knowledge that se- 
curity programs based on the use of 
similar equipment were responsible 
for stopping widespread bank raids 
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in the 30's. The question in the 
minds of most insurance men must 
be, “Why aren’t more security pro- 
grams of this type being used 
today?” In my opinion, there are 
two reasons; (1) we have emerged 
from the lull that came with the war 
years and, (2) you, as insurance 
underwriters have contributed to the 
neglect so prevalent among bankers, 
by not recognizing the value of pro- 
tective equipment with adequate 
discounts for its proper use. 


Specific Discounts 


How can you expect bankers to 
recognize values that you ignore? 
It isn’t enough, I am sure, to offer 
discounts on excess insurance only. 
Adequate specific discounts ought 
to be allowed banks for carrying out 
a planned security program that you 
institute for them! If you will in- 
stitute this four-point security plan 
among your clients and properly 
recognize its use. I firmly believe 
that you can stop bank holdup losses 
any time you want to stop them. 





TRAFFIC SAFETY 


STATISTICAL TOOLS, of which quality 
control is one, can be used to give a 
better understanding of how acci- 
dents happen, Dr. Jesse Orlansky, 
vice president of Dunlap and Asso- 
ciates, consulting engineers, told the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The more we understand 
about how, where and when they 
happen, the more we will be able to 
reduce accidents, he stressed. Con- 
sistent and complete safety records, 
their evaluation by proper statistical 
methods, a conscious effort to de- 
termine the effectiveness of various 
aspects of a safety program and 
special attention to unsafe practices 
as well as accidents, were recom- 
mended by Dr. Orlansky. He said 
that President Eisenhower’s Safe 
Driving Day last December 15, 
while it did some good for one day, 
was a failure in that things went 
back to rormal on December 16. 
John O. Moore, director of crash 
injury research at Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College, reported to the 
same meeting that; (1) older and 
new cars are involved in the same 


types of injury-producing accidents, 
(2) new car designs have not dem- 
onstrated any improvements in the 
injury effects produced by accidents 
and (3) causative factors associated 
with injury exist with similar fre- 
quency among 1940-1949 and 1950- 
1954 automobiles. 

Traffic safety organizations should 
work together, instead of duplicating 
efforts and competing with one an- 
other, Edward R. Klamm, accident 
prevention director of Allstate In- 
surance Company, told the Western 
New York Safety Conference. He 
called for a repetition this year of 
the 1954 Safe Driving Day campaign 
with even broader and more sus- 
tained activities prior to the day. 

Taxantics Unlimited, a Houston 
producer of souvenir currency, is 
printing “100 safety bucks” as a 
safety reminder to summarize traffic 
safety promotion efforts. It feels 
that people will keep, read, study 
and show their friends this novelty 
money, thus reiterating its safety 
message. 





“George knows this road with his eyes 
blindfolded." 





EIGHTY-FOUR PERCENT of the fatal 
and 80% of the non-fatal automobile acci- 
dents in 1954 occurred during clear weather. 
This experience about paralleled that of 
1953 when the respective figures were 81%, 
and 78%. Furthermore, in 76% of the fatal 
accidents in 1954 the road pavement was dry. 
This was also true in 70% of the non-fatal 
accidents. Again, the experience in 1954 
was just about the same as in 1953. The 
inescapable conclusion, of course, is that 
dry roads, fair weather and careless driving 
go together. 

The statistics are from the booklet "Mis- 
guided Missiles" published by the Travelers 
Insurance Companies. 
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MR. CITIZEN 


THE LOCAL HIGH SCHOOL was doing 
a good job of teaching the students 
safe driving habits, but was in 
desperate need of someone who could 
give the students a good clear idea 
of just what responsibilities the state 
financial responsibility law imposed 
on them. Agent George Malkin of 
Huntington, Long Island, stepped 
into the breach with a_ simple, 
graphic discussion of the law and of 
the main points of auto insurance. 
He has been making his educational 
talks ever since then. 

In the years since 1949, Mr. Mal- 
kin has expanded his safety activities 
with the showing of safety films and 
giving the brake reaction test both 
to adults and juveniles in the one 
hundred miles square area of Hunt- 
ington Township. He is on call as 

_an auxiliary policeman wherever ad- 
ditional traffic supervision is needed 
and was a founder of the local 
chamber of commerce safety com- 


mittee which was created last fall. 
—Aim 
Allstate Insurance Company 


JUST A WHEEL 


I’M JUST A WHEEL. A steering wheel. 
And you’re my captain. Behind me 
you’re the lord and master of a mir- 
acle. You can make me take the 
kids to school. You can turn me 
down the sunny road toward town. 
With me you can guide your goods 
to the market place ... you can 
rush the sick to be healed . . . you 
can go in minutes to places hours 
away. You can do magic. 

Yet, in the blink of an eye, in the 
tick of your watch, I can turn deadly 
killer. I can snuff out the life of a 
kid still full of life—maybe your kid. 
I can twist a smile into tears. I can 
deal out death like the plague. And 
I’m no respecter of persons. A child, 
a grandmother, even you, my friend 

. it’s all the same to me. 

I’m sensitive. I respond instantly 

to the hands you give me. Give me 
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the 


losses" 


calm hands, steady hands, careful 
hands... and I’m your friend. 
But give me unsteady hands, fuzzy- 
minded hands, reckless hands . 
then I’m your enemy, a menace to 
the life, the happiness, the future of 
every person, every youngster rid- 
ing, walking, playing. 

I was made for pleasure and use- 
fulness. Keep me that way. I’m in 
your hands. I’m just a steering 
wheel. And you’re my captain. Be- 
hind me you're the lord and master 
of a miracle . . . or a tragedy. It’s 
up to you. 

i Courtesy of American Oil Company. 


Reprinted in “The Westerner,” Western In- 
surance Companies. 








CRASH PREVENTION 
EDUCATING THE PUBLIC TO KNOW the 


right way to get out of an airliner within 
seconds after a crash could mean the differ- 
ence between life and death for anyone 
who flies. 

Pilots of the principal scheduled airlines 
in the face of the life hazard posed by air- 
craft crash fires have pledged a stepped-up 
effort to teach the flying public in such vital 
emergency evacuation procedures. 

The engineering and air safety depart- 
ment of the Air Line Pilots Association has 
been helping and will continue to assist fire 
departments with necessary technical in- 
formation on aircraft rescue access methods. 

The organization contends more modern 
airport rescue and fire fighting equipment 
at civilian airports as well as better radio 
communication between flight crews, control 
towers, and airport fire department must be 
created for the tremendous progress in the 
size and speed of today's aircraft demands 
this improved protection. 

—National Fire Protection Association. 








CLEARED TRAFFIC 


A COMPLETE NEW RADIO EMERGENCY 
traffic control signal system which 
permits emergency vehicles to. clear 
a path for themselves through traffic 
has been installed in Maywood, 
Illinois thus enabling better protec- 
tion for the lives of policemen and 
firemen. , 

All of the fire apparatus and police 
cars have had mobile radio trans- 
mitters installed permitting each of 
the vehicles to turn traffic lights red 
in all four directions when the vehi- 
cle approaches an intersection. Spe- 


cial radio receivers have been con- 
nected with the traffic lights. 

By stopping all traffic at each 
intersection along the route of the 
emergency vehicle, drivers will be 
able to maneuver properly at neces- 
sary speeds in responding to emer- 
gency calls. The system, developed 
by Electronic Protection, Inc. of 
Chicago, was perfected as a resu't 
of the fatal automobile accidents 
involving emergency vehicles. Ac- 
cording to the National Safety 
Council, one out of every one hun- 
dred fatal automobile accidents in- 
volve an emergency vehicle. 

A special feature of the system is 
that it warns drivers of other emer- 
gency vehicles approaching the same 
intersection, While the traffic lights 
for four blocks in advance of each 
emergency vehicle remain red in all 
four directions, the signals along one 
route also flash yellow at the same 
time. 


SAFETY IN PROGRESS 


THE DANIEL and Florence Guggen- 
heim Aviation Safety Center at 
Cornell University, founded in 
1950 for the purpose of “making 
flying the safest form of transporta- 
tion,” is now completing its fifth 
year of operation. 

Enormous strides have been made 
in aviation safety since the Center 
was founded. While the airlines 
were more than doubling the num- 
ber of passengers carried and pas- 
senger-miles flown, their safety 
record, based on fatalities per 100 
million passenger miles, has im- 
proved nearly nineteen-fold. In 
1949 airline fatalities stood at 1.3 
per 100 million passenger miles; in 
1954 the rate was reduced to 0.07. 

During the same period other 
principal forms of passenger trans- 
portation also improved their safety 
records: the railroads from 0.15 per 
100 million passenger miles in 1949 
to 0.07 in 1954; automobiles from 
7.15 per 100 million miles traveled in 
1949 to 7.1 in 1953 (latest available 
figures). 
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Insurance; Its Theory and Practice in 
the United States by Albert H. 
Mowbray and Ralph H. Blanchard, 
Professor of Insurance, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Albert H. Mowbray 
died in 1949 leaving behind him a 
widely used text book on insurance 
of which this is the fourth edition. 
Professor Blanchard who worked 
closely with him on the earlier edi- 
tions and agreed with his approach, 
has acted as co-author and editor, 
including some new ideas based on 
twenty-five years of using the text 
in the classroom. The book how- 
ever, is still fundamentally, and in 
much of the detail, Mowbray’s. 

It is divided into six parts, the 
titles of which give a good indica- 
tion of the scope of the book. They 
are Part I: Risk, Insurance, and 
Prevention; Part II : Insurance Con- 
tracts; Part III: Insurers; Part 
IV: The Insurance Market and the 
Problems of the Insurer; Part V: 
Insurance and Government and Part 
VI: Risk Management. The book 
conveys not only information on 
insurance but also an understanding 
of the problems, mechanism and 
practical applications of insurance. 


569 pages; $6.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Best's Directory of Adjusters and In- 
vestigators—1955 edition. 


This 25th anniversary edition of 
a standard reference work for in- 
surance company claims depart- 
ments has been carefully edited to 
include only the more experienced 
and more competent offices in the 
United States and Canada. Rep- 
resentation is strictly limited to firms 
recommended by claims representa- 
tives of insurance companies. 


publications 


The directory lists names, ad- 
dresses and claims association affilia- 
tions of the adjusters and investiga- 
tors recommended, as well as the 
classes of insurance they handle. 
Other valuable sections give perti- 
nent and useful information on the 
National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters, Ontario Insur- 
ance Adjusters Association, Quebec 
Insurance Adjusters Association, In- 
ternational Claim Association Offi- 
cials, Claims Officials of Insurance 
Companies, State Insurance Com- 
missioners, State Motor Vehicle 
Officials, Digest Tables covering au- 
tomobiles, negligence, limitation of 
time for commencement of action, 
financial responsibility laws (auto- 
mobile), workmen’s compensation 
laws and automobile stoppage charts. 


640 pages; Published by the Al- 
fred M. Best Company, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Best's Insurance Guide with Key Rat- 
ings—1955 edition. 


This, the forty-ninth annual edi- 
tion of this popular guide, contains 
ratings and five year comparisons of 
figures for nearly 1,200 fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies, as well 
as principal figures for more than 
2,600 smaller mutuals. It gives an 
instant picture of the relative stand- 
ing of the companies through the 
medium of two ratings: (1) The 
General Policyholders’ Rating (A- 
plus to C) and (2) the Financial 
Rating (AAAAA to CC); sum- 
marizing Best’s impartial analysis of 
each institution. 

All types of insurance organiza- 
tions are covered, including all stock 
companies operating in the United 
States, whether domestic or foreign, 
American Mutual Companies, As- 
sociated Factory Mutuals, reciprocal 


exchanges and Lloyds. Financial 
and operating exhibits show the per- 
centage distribution of assets, total 
admitted assets, reported policy- 
holders’ surplus, conditional reserve 
funds, case loss reserves, unearned 
premiums, direct premiums written, 
net premiums written, net premiums 
earned, loss incurred to premiums 
earned, expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written, combined loss and 
expense ratios, underwriting profit 
or loss, net investment income, other 
investment gains or losses, Federal 
taxes incurred and dividends de- 
clared. 


454 pages; $7.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N. Y. and available from that ad- 
dress or from branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


| Smell Smoke, How to fight and 
How to prevent fires, by Paul W. 
Kearney. 


Insurance men need not be told 
of the appalling waste caused in this 
country every year by fire. They 
should be pleased at the publication 
of this book which brings the facts 
so well known in the industry to the 
attention of men not connected with 
insurance. 

The book tells what can be done 
about our fire loss, presenting docu- 
mented proof that some cities have 
cut their fire losses in half within 
a single year. In simple language it 
spells out what every citizen can do 
to prevent fires and to fight them. 
It considers fires not only in the 
home, but also in the automobile and 
deals with the right fire extinguisher 
to own and the danger of dry clean- 
ing in the home among other sub- 
jects. It is an authoritative explana- 
tion of how fires start, what to do to 
keep them from starting and how 
to put them out quickly and safely. 


214 pages; $3.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, 630- 
5th Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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ARE YOU AWAKE 
TO EASY, 


write truck and bus 
insurance the simple 
“one call” Markel way! 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 

AMERICAN FIDELITY & CASUALTY COMPANY, INC. 


The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carriage coverages. 


No specialized skill, no technical experience is necessary to present 
the Markel Plan to your truck and bus contacts. Most of them, in fact, 
are thoroughly aware of what Markel offers. 


They know of Markel’s 24 hour engineering service, research pro- 
grams, safety inspections, highway driver checks and many other 
Markel features. They know that these Markel services reduce acci- 
dents by eliminating the causes... with consequent reductions in 
premiums. You don’t have to “sell” the Markel story ... just present 
it! And Markel underwriting specialists take over the “follow-up” 
leaving you free to line up more business. Get the facts today—mail 
the coupon for FREE “How-to-do-it” kit. 


MaRKEL Service, Inc. 
Richmond, Va., Dept. 3-7 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 


details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 
NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








Cur 25 YEAR 
tell their story .... 


ae FRED Cc 


REAL ESTATE _ OREY 


939 Silverado St, INSURANCE 


Telephone P.O. Box 1 
ta Glencove 5-2156 ” 
JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 





FRED C. COREY 


he | red Corey is one of those rare 
beings — a “native son” of Cali- 
fornia, having been born in Pa- 
cific Beach in that state. He at- 
tended public schools in La Jolla 
and San Diego’ and graduated 
from the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


He started in the insurance and 
real estate business in April, 
1928, with a partner. The part- 
nership was dissolved in June, 
1936 and since that time he has 
operated by himself under the 
name of Fred C. Corey doing 
business as La Jolla Securities 
Company, the firm name under 
which he originally started. 


Back in the days when Fred first 
began representing us, Texas 
companies didn’t stand too high 
in California and it is gratifying 
to know that he had the cour- 
age to accept our contract and 
to stay with us all these years. 
Fortunately, the attitude of Cali- 
fornians is very different today. 





GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


PTL 1: 


eee. AUTOMOBILE, INLAND MA 
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Ration Your Words 


THERE USED TO BE A BELIEF that the 
prime requisite for a salesman was 
simply ability to talk well—and 
much. 

Many a man has gone into the 
profession, indeed, with the only 
recommendation that he is “a good 
talker.” 

But a sales executive friend of 
mine, Arthur H. Rosenthal, Fort 
Worth, Texas, tells me that in all his 
thirty-two years in salesmanship he 
has never seen the time when a 
salesman’s performance and sales 
wouldn’t have been improved, not 
by talking more, but by talking less! 

Believes Rosenthal, who is a pic- 

turesque individual and forthright: 
“A good salesman is a guy who roars 
at the other fellow’s jokes but doesn’t 
offer to tell any of his own little 
gems. 
“He’s a guy who knows when to stop 
talking. The fast-talking high pres- 
sure artist who volleys a barrage of 
conversation to overwhelm the cus- 
tomer is out. Matter of fact, he was 
never in.” 

Rosenthal also inveighs against 
the pretty boys, who feel their good 
looks give them special attention as 
salesmen. 

“The matinee idol with the pretty 
face and the wavy hair and the 
toothy grin won’t write many orders 
if he tries to capitalize on his good 
looks and sell himself,” is the way 
this noted authority puts the matter. 

Well, then, what does make a good 
salesman ? 

Listen: Willingness to try to close! 

“The modern salesman who knows 
his stuff watches buying signals, 
which the prospect gives without 
knowing it. And the minute one 
shows he steps in with his close.” 

What exasperates Rosenthal more 
than anything else, he says, is when 
a salesman misses a buying signal. 
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“T saw a salesman trying to sell a 
product and the customer asked 
when he could expect delivery,” he 
declared. 

“That was a definite buying signal. 
But did the salesman catch it? He 
did not! Instead of stopping and 
writing up the order, he kept on 
going like a robot with a memorized 
hne of palaver. The customer got 
impatient and finally walked out: 
Get what I mean?” 


Why a Salesman Succeeds 


EvER THINK OF JUST WHAT it is 
that enables a salesman to succeed? 
I know many recipes have been ad- 
duced. He must work hard. He 
must know his business. He must 
know salesmanship, I can recite ’em 
all to you, I think. 

But just what one quality is it that 
enables any salesman to succeed ? 

Don’t you believe it might be his 
ability to think? 

The selling process is essentially 
a mental process, and the salesman 
who is the most mental about it is 
bound to be the most successful sales- 
man, it seems to me. 

I do not, of course, mean that a 
salesman must be a highbrow who 
makes a great show of his knowl- 
edge. Not that of all things. I do 
mean that a salesman in order to 
make every sale he makes, must 
have a clearcut idea of what he must 
say in order to make the sale. And 
that is the kind of thinking which 
will make a salesman great. 

And it is such simple thinking! 
All it requires is a little bit of aware- 
ness of what is going on in the pros- 
pect’s mind, and the ability to pick 
phrases that will show him that the 
goods or the proposition will help 
him to satisfy some of his desires. 

In short, the kind of thinking a 
salesman needs is the thinking which 
will enable him to put himself inside 


his prospect’s mind, think his pros- 
pect’s thoughts, understand his 
prospect’s motives. 


The Selling Personality 


WE WERE DISCUSSING at lunch the 
other day, a group of us, that 
perennially interesting but perplex- 
ing subject, human personality. 

What is it about some salesmen, 
we asked ourselves, that enables 
them to “put themselves over” with 
their first words, whereas other sales- 
men are never able to achieve it? 

I am not sure we found the 
answer, but in our floundering 
around we may have come up with 
some ideas that could help you. 

We decided that the main facet 
in this personality diamond is merely 
a sincere liking for other people. 
No grouch, no misanthrope ever had 
personality. You have to like people 
to get them to like you. We also 
decided sincerity is important. And 
aiertness ! 


When You Sell a Group 


Now AND THEN it is every sales- 
man’s destiny to make what is called 
a group sale, meaning a sale to more 
than one prospect at a time. And 
many salesmen never master the 
simple practices by which this is 
done, so let me repeat them for you: 

Try to single out the leader of 
the group; the man “who sits at the 
head of the table.” Don’t address 
yourself exclusively to him, but give 
him slightly more attention than the 
others; he’s the leader, you know. 

During the course of the sale en- 
gage the attention and, if possible, 
call the name of every member of 
the group. Slight no one. Manage 
to look each in the eye during the 
course of the presentation. Make 
the group nod in agreement. 
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All-risk Jewelers’ Block Policy—Un- 
lawful Warranty of Vault Storage 
when Store Closed—Effect of Unlaw- 
ful bea on Right to Collect 
Premium and on Liability of Agent 
for Insured's Expenses of Suit. 


Dworsky et al. v. Vermes Credit 
Jewelry, Inc. (Minnesota Supreme 
Court, 1955) 69 N. W. 2d 118. 


The unusual way in which this 
case arose and the particular facts 
of the case resulted in the court’s 
discussion of a number of interest- 
ing points. 

The Dworsky Insurance Agency 
solicited, and obtained a signed pro- 
posal for, an all-risk comprehensive 
policy covering the operation of a 
jewelry store. The jewelry company 
paid down $100 of the $754 premium 
and a policy of Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Company was issued and 
delivered, after one Maxwell, an 
agent in the direct employ of the 
insurer had participated in some of 
the negotiations for the policy. 

The proposal signed by the in- 
sured jewelry company included a 
warranty that while the jewelry 
store was closed 60% of its jewelry 
by value would be kept in a safe or 
vault. 

When the insured jewelry store 
was destroyed by fire the total dam- 
age exceeded the face amount of 
the policy. 

The insurer refused to pay the 
claim on the ground that the war- 
ranty above mentioned had been 
violated. 

The insured then sued the insurer 
in the Federal district court in 
Minnesota and recovered judgment 
based on the decision that the war- 
ranty in question was invalid and 
ineffective under the provisions of 
the Minnesota standard fire policy 
law. The insurer appealed this de- 
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cision and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
affirmed. The insured expended 
$4,000 in attorney’s fees in prosecut- 
ing its claim against the insurer. 

Thereafter, since the insured had 
never paid the balance of the pre- 
mium, $654, the Dworsky Insurance 
Agency sued the insured jewelry 
company for that amount in the 
Minnesota state court. The insured 
counterclaimed for the $100 it had 
paid down on the premium and for 
the $4,000 in attorney’s fees it had 
expended. 

The bases of the insured’s coun- 
terclaims were (1) that the unlaw- 
ful warranty invalidated the whole 
policy so that no premium was due, 
(2) that the insurance agency was 
not entitled to collect its premium 
because it had failed to deliver a 
policy which complied with the state 
insurance laws, (3) that the insur- 
ance agency and insured were in a 
confidential relationship so that the 
agency was responsible for failing 
to examine and discover the legal 
defect in the proposal, (4) that, in 
any event, the insurer, not the in- 
surance agency, was entitled to the 
premium, and (5) that the insured 
is entitled to recover its attorney’s 
fees in the Federal action because 
this expense was caused by the un- 
lawful act of the insurance agency 
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in issuing a policy in violation of the 
Minnesota insurance laws. 

The Minnesota trial court held 
that the insurance agency was not 
entitled to recover the balance of 
the premium and that the insured 
was entitled to recover its down pay- 
ment of $100 on the premium and 
its $4,000 expended for attorney’s 
fees, as claimed. 

On appeal by the insurance agency 
to the Supreme Court of Minnesota, 
the lower court was reversed and 
it was held “that there is no merit 
in either defendant’s (the insured’s) 
counterclaims and that the Dworsky 
Agency should have judgment for 
the balance of the premium.” 

On the questions whether there 
was a confidential relationship be- 
tween the insurance agency and the 
insured and whether the insurance 
agency could be held liable for its 
wrong which resulted in the insured 
having to expend money for at- 
torney’s fees to recover on its policy, 
the Court leaned heavily on the fact 
that the insurer’s direct employee, 
Maxwell, had participated to a sub- 
stantial extent in the negotiations 
and issuance of the policy. The 
Court did not undertake to say 
whether the absence of this feature 
would have justified a contrary de- 
cision. 


Manufacturers and Contractors Lia- 
bility Insurance — Exclusions — Com- 
pleted Operations — Contract to 
Make Necessary Repairs for a Year. 


Butler v. U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. (Supreme Court of Tennessee, 


1955) 277 S. W. 2d 348. 


Butler, the insured, was largely 
engaged in the repair and mainte- 
nance of residences and commercial 


property. The insurance company 
(Continued on the next page) 
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issued to him, as a general contrac- 
tor, its Manufacturers or Contrac- 
tors form liability policy. In a rider 
referring to Hazard No. 1 (Prem- 
ises—Operations), insured’s opera- 
tions were referred to as being con- 
struction of private residences and 
private garages. 

Insured contracted to make cer- 
tain repairs and improvements to a 
residence and further agreed to keep 
and maintain the repairs in proper 
condition for a period of one year 
after the work was completed. After 
the original repairs and improve- 
ments had been completed, an occu- 
pant of the residence was injured 
when a bannister which had been 
repaired by insured geve way. 

The insurer denied coverage be- 
cause of the exclusion of liability 
which could have been covered by 
Division 3 of Hazards covering 
products and completed operations 
liability. 

The insured successfully defended 
the suit of the injured party and 
then sued United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company for the insured’s 


attorney’s fees and the Tennessee 
statutory penalty. The trial court 
ruled in favor of the insurer, which 
ruling was then appealed. 

In affirming the lower court, the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee re- 
jected a contrary North Carolina 
decision and held that the language 
of “Hazards, Division 1,”: “The 
ownership, maintenance or use of 
the premises, and all operations dur- 
ing the policy period which are 
necessary or iricidental thereto,” did 
not cover injuries occurring after 
the contracted work was completed. 

On the point of the effect of in- 
sured’s agreement to maintain the 
premises in repair for a year, the 
court held this did not prevent the 
original “operations” from being 
“completed.” The court noted that 
in many kinds of work there are 
interruptions and, perhaps, cou- 
siderable intervals of inaction before 
the contracted work is completed. 

On the other hand, the court said, 
where there is a repair contract, 
such as the insured’s in this case, 
“if under the contract the contractor 
had returned to the premises to do 
some work under his obligation to 
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maintain the premises, even though 
no one of the contractor’s workmen 
was on the premises at the time of 
the accident, or there was a tem- 
porary interruption in the work the 
insurance coverage under Hazard 
No. 1” (quoted above) “would ap- 
ply.” 


STATE LEGISLATION 


As THE STATE LEGISLATURES neared 
the conclusion of their sessions, in- 
surance matters still had a prominent 
place on the agendas. The Texas 
Legislature passed a bill calling for 
the examination of new companies 
every six months for the first three 
years, annually for the next three 
years and at least biennially there- 
after. The new law also authorized 
the Board of Comniissioners to pass 
on the competency of a company’s 
officers and the valuation of its real 
estate. Multiple-line underwriting 
enabling legislation has passed both 
Ohio Houses and is expected to be 
signed by the governor. The Con- 
necticut Legislature has approved a 
bill permitting carriers of that state 
to merge without submitting spe- 
cific bills to the Legislature, if they 
have the Commissioner’s approval. 
The Connecticut General Assembly 
has defeated by close votes two bills 
which would reduce the taxes levied 
by the state on domestic carriers. 

The Kansas Legislature in its 
1955 session increased the commis- 
sioner’s salary to $8,000, provided 
that a reciprocal exchange having a 
surplus equal to the capital and sur- 
plus required of a stock company 
transacting the same kinds of insur- 
ance may issue non-assessable poli- 
cies and passed a fair trade practices 
act patterned on the model bill. The 
limits required by the Illinois Safety 
Financial Responsibility Act were 
doubled to $10/20/2,000. A similar 
measure was defeated by the Dela- 
ware House. Automobile death and 
disability benefits coverage can now 
be written in Pennsylvania under a 
law signed by Governor Leader. In 
Delaware the Senate has approved a 
service of process bill, a fair trade 
practices act and a uniform individ- 
ual accident and health policy pro- 
visions act. The Delaware Senate 
has passed a House bill increasing 
the special tax on gross premiums of 
fire companies from 2 to 3%4%. 
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SEEKS BROAD POWERS 


THe INTERSTATE COMMERCE Com- 
mission proposes to amend its regula- 
tions to provide for more compre- 
hensive control of insurance com- 
panies qualified to write coverage 
on interstate motor carriers. The 
ICC seeks the right to examine a 
company at the company’s expense 
to check such things as the ability of 
its management, its ability to pay 
claims, the ratio of its premium vol- 
ume to surplus, its expense ratio, 
the liquidity of its investments and 
its reinsurance arrangements. This 
was the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion at the recent Insurance Com- 
missioners’ meeting and was re- 
ferred to a committee for further 
study, 


URGES AMENDMENT OF 
TAX PROVISIONS 


SPECIAL TAX COUNSEL Charles W. 
Tye, representing the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents before 
the Senate Committee on Finance, 
urged amendment rather than out- 
right repeal of Sections 452 and 462 
of the 1954 Tax Code. Mr. Tye 
noted that the premium on term poli- 
cies for commercial or manufactur- 
ing accounts can be substantial and 
can throw an insurance agency into 
an abnormally high tax bracket in 
the year of receipt of commissions. 
The situation is further distorted 
when coverage is reduced or can- 
celled before the expiration of the 
policy, with subsequent return com- 
mission by the agency. The Na- 
tional Association feels, Mr. Tye 
stated, that it would be advisable to 
specify the items which would qual- 
ify under these sections and that 
prepaid term commissions should be 
listed for deferral under Section 452 
and liability for return commissions 
should qualify for reserve treatment 
under Section 462. 


STORM STUDY 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has signed 
a bill which authorizes a study 
of hurricanes, tornadoes and other 
damaging storms to determine ways 
of minimizing the loss of life and 
property. The bill also calls for 
a better storm warning system. The 
study will concentrate on the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf coasts, will require 
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about three years and will cost an 
estimated $3 million. 

The Weather Bureau will have 
$2,250,000 in additional funds this 
year to establish an emergency hur- 
ricane warning system. This, how- 
ever, is less than half of the $5,000,- 
000 proposed by Representative 
Patterson of Connecticut for such a 
warning system and, according to 
the Representative, will afford pro- 
tection to only a limited number of 
locations along the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico coasts. 


FOREIGN-AID SHIPMENTS 
COVERAGE 


THE SENATE HAS APPROVED a meas- 
ure which is designed to help 
United States marine insurers com- 
pete for coverage of foreign-aid car- 
goes. It provides for funds to pur- 
chase such insurance when the in- 
surance is placed on a competitive 
basis and states that such insurance 
shall be placed with carriers licensed 
in the United States in those cases 
in which the participating country 
enacts laws which discriminate 
against the American marine insur- 
ance market. 


LIABILITY RATES 


THe Mutua INsurRANCE RaTING 
Bureau has revised its rules and 
rates for certain liability coverages 
in forty-three states and the D. of 
C. effective May 18. The revisions 
affect bodily injury liability rates for 
camps (which are reduced except 
in New York) and the owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ liability rates 
for motor boats and sail boats used 
by camps, clubs and hotels (which 
have been reduced in all the states). 
Hospital professional liability rates 
and minimum premiums are also 
revised in Mississippi effective the 
same date. 


FIRE RATES REDUCED 


REVISED FIRE RATES averaging a 
reduction of 10% filed by the New 
England Fire Insurance Rating As- 
sociation became effective June 13, 
1955 in Maine. The reductions ap- 
ply to most classifications of risks 
with dwelling risks receiving the 
greatest reduction. Also term rule 
discounts have been extended to 
nearly all classes of risks, including 
mercantile stocks, 
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GLASS INSURANCE 


CHANGES IN THE GLASS INSURANCE 
manual rules, including a revision of 
the residence glass endorsement have 
been announced by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau. The N.B.C.U. changes be- 
came effective June 1 in all states, 
and in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Puerto Rico. The M.lI. 
R.B. revisions are effective in forty- 
three states and the D. of C. In both 
cases the effective date for Texas is 
August | rather than June 1. The 
N.B.C.U. also revised its rates 
downward about 1% for glass in- 
surance for fourteen states and 
Puerto Rico, also effective June 1. 


AUTO PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


PRIVATE PASSENGER automobile 
physical damage rates were reduced 
effective June 1 in California, Ore- 
gon and the State of Washington by 
the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. In California, 


comprehensive coverage rates were 
reduced an average of 17% and $50 
deductible and $100 deductible col- 
lision rates approximately 14%. In 


Oregon the comprehensive rates 
were reduced an average of 19%, 
$50 deductible 19% and $100 de- 
ductible 18%. For Washington the 
reductions averaged 15% for the 
comprehensive coverage and 12% 
for the collision coverages. 

Revised rates and rules for auto- 
mobile physical damage coverages 
were filed in Connecticut, Delaware 
and D. of C. by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association ef- 
fective June 13, 1955. The changes 
in all three territories apply to both 
private passenger and commercial 
automobiles and will result in an 
estimated annual saving to policy- 
holders of $460,000 in Connecticut, 
$267,000 in Delaware and $297,000 
in the D. of C. In all three territories 
the improved claim record of women 
operators under 25 years of age has 
been recognized. 

Reduced private passenger auto- 
mobile physical damage rates filed 
by the Association became effective 
June 15 in Colorado, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. In Colorado the re- 
ductions average 14% for compre- 
hensive coverage and 15% for $50 
and $100 deductible collision cover- 
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ages. In New Mexico the reductions 
are 12% and 10% respectively. In 
Wyoming, comprehensive rates are 
reduced 8%; $50 deductible, 7%; 
and $100 deductible, 8%. In addi- 
tion, collision rates are reduced 13% 
where there is a woman operator 
under 25 who is neither the owner 
nor the principal operator and where 
there is no man operator under 25. 
Also there is a 10% reduction in 
collision rates where the driver 
under 25 has successfully completed 
an approved driver training course. 

Revised rates have also been filed 
in Pennsylvania and Vermont by the 
N.A.U.A. effective June 20, 1955. 
The Pennsylvania changes apply to 
both private passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles and are estimated to 
represent an annual savings to pol- 
icyholders of $1,930,000. The Ver- 
mont revisions also apply to both 
classifications of vehicles and will 
result in an annual increase esti- 


mated at $61,000. 
W. C. RATE REVISIONS 


A NEW MANUAL of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability 
rates filed by the Compensation Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau of New 
Jersey has been approved effective 
July 1, 1955. The collectible level 
of rates is 1.2% lower than at pres- 
ent. 

New rates filed by the New York 
Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board became effective July 1 on be- 
half of all insurers. They reflect an 
average reduction of 14.1% and will 
result in an estimated savings to em- 
ployers in New York State in ex- 
cess of $41,000,000. Reductions in 
rates are indicated for 667 of the 
691 classifications while only 6 will 
pay higher rates. 


AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


AN AVERAGE REDUCTION in rates 
for private passenger automobile 
liability insurance filed by the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau in 
Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 
Wisconsin became effective May 18. 
The reductions apply to both bodily 
injury and property damage and 
average more than 10% in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, from 8 to 9% 
in Colorado and Kansas and from 
5 to 6% in Florida, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont, 


Revised automobile liability rates 
for private passenger cars have been 
filed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters in California 
and the State of Washington. They 
became effective June 1. In Califor- 
nia the rates were reduced from $1 
to $13 for all classes of cars. There 
were no increases. In Washington 
there were increases and decreases 
with some rates remaining un- 
changed. The reductions varied 
from $2 to $7. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau revised its rates filed for 
private passenger automobile liabil- 
ity insurance in Indiana and Wash- 
ington effective June 8th. The over- 
all effect of the revisions is an aver- 
age reduction of about 5% in Indi- 
ana and about 2% in Washington. 

Reduced automobile liability rates 
for many private passenger cars 
filed by the National Bureau became 
effective in Colorado on June 15. 

Increased automobile property 
damage rates filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
became effective in Puerto Rico on 
June 15. The new rates reflect an 
increase in the basic limit from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 

Reduced private passenger auto- 
mobile liability rates filed by the 
Mutual Insurance Rating Bureau 
became effective in Maryland on 
June 15. Bodily injury rates were 
reduced from 4% to 12% and prop- 
erty damage rates from 3% to 6%, 
while in a few areas there were 
small increases in bodily injury 
rates. 


BURGLARY COVERAGE 
REVISIONS 


REVISIONS IN RULES AND RATES for 
burglary insurance affecting mer- 
cantile open stock, mercantile safe, 
interior robbery, money and secu- 
rities broad form—loss within prem- 
ises, storekeepers burglary and rob- 
bery, and office burglary and rob- 
bery have been filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau effective June 1. The filings 
of the N.B.C.U. apply to all states 
except Louisiana, New Jersey, New 
York and Texas and to the District 
of Columbia, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico; those of the M.I.R.B. to 
forty-two states and the D. of C. 
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A Look at the Record 


JOSEPH A. NAVARRE 
Commissioner of Insurance 
for Michigan 


HE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
Gf poitktae business is distin- 
guished by extraordinary and won- 
derful features, is of excellent qual- 
ity, and is capable of producing large 
results. The business has its fail- 
ings and its critics but on the basis 
of its performance to date it merits 
the characterization, “great.” 


A Fair Appraisal 


To fairly appraise the business it 
should be analyzed in terms of its 
place in the social and economic life 
of the community and the nation. 
It should be measured in terms of 
its contribution to the general wel- 
fare; its acknowledged accomplish- 
ments, and its acknowledged fail- 
ures. 

On the credit side there is much 
to be said for it. Commerce and 
industry have been given strength 
and impetus by its stabilizing in- 
fluence. Venture .capital and the 
spirit of venture is supported and 
encouraged through the influence of 
its protection. The security it pro- 
vides to the family budget has helped 
to raise the standard of living to its 
present phenomenal level. 

The part it plays in the fascinating 
drama of this era has not been fully 
calculated. In the last several years 
hospital and medical care have made 
enormous strides, Financial aid, 
provided by health and accident in- 
surance has been a significant factor, 
say those who have studied its 
progress. Care and competence in 
the field of medicine cost money. 
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Hospital and medical facilities and 
equipment cost money. It is no 
accident that the highest standards 
of medical and hospital care in his- 
tory have been attained contem- 
poraneously with the highest level 
of accident and health—hospital and 
surgical—insurance coverage. It is 
not difficult to evaluate these facts 
when consideration is given to the 
premium dollars involved in a single 
year. Public acceptance of this line 
of insurance has been attained under 
the system of state regulation of 
insurance. The climate, atmosphere 
and conditions must have been ap- 
propriate to permit a growth and 
development of a business of such 
magnitude. 


Strong and Healthy 


Accident and health—hospital and 
surgical—insurance is in its adoles- 
cence. As an industry and instru- 
mentality of public welfare it is 
strong and healthy. It is still grow- 
ing and what is more important, it is 
growing up. An appraisal and 
analysis of its character would not 
be complete without consideration 
of the environment of its develop- 
ment. It is an important member of 
the insurance family. It is the legiti- 
mate child of the free enterprise 
system. Its remarkable success has 
been achieved in an atmosphere of 
keen and vigorous competition. 
Under the regulations imposed in 
the forty-eight states, the District of 
Columbia and the provinces of 
Canada, its expansion has been held 
within the bounds imposed by con- 
siderations of public interest. Eco- 
nomic and social needs as reflected 


in the public demand have influenced 
the business to extend itself toward 
an ever-receding goal. The impor- 
tunities of the market place have 
been such as to require that it run 
almost before it was ready to walk. 

Under the circumstances, its 
behavior has not always been thor- 
oughly understood, Its conduct in 
comparison with that of older, more 
mature businesses in some areas of 
activity seems brash. In appraising 
its performance, its critics have not 
always taken into account its size, 
its character and the rapidity of its 
growth. The problems it faces are 
frequently without precedent in the 
field of insurance. The nature of the 
business is such that solutions are 
not conceived in a moment of pas- 
sion. The process is one of laborious 
striving toward the goal of perfec- 
tion. In that respect the challenge 
of the accident and health insurance 
business is like the challenge of all 
individuals and moral institutions. 
Measured in terms of progress to- 
ward that goal, in the light of the 
kind of objectives set for it, the 
business has made a creditable 
record of performance. 


Susceptible to Criticism 


It is only natural that performance 
be measured in comparative terms. 
Individual complaints must be ana- 
lyzed in the aggregate if they are 
to be used as a reliable basis for 
the establishment of a pattern of 
performance. All too often the indi- 
vidual experience is taken as the 
customary pattern. Because of the 
area of exposure, the accident and 

(Coptinued on the next page) 
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health insurance business is par- 
ticularly susceptible to misunder- 
standing and criticism. No other 
kind of insurance is called upon to 
do as many things as often as hos- 
pitalization and medical insurance. 
No other kind of insurance serves so 
many individuals in so many ways. 
The ills that flesh is heir to afflict all 
in various and sundry fashion. Acci- 
dent and health—hospitalization and 
surgical—insurance is offered in 
many forms. The public can buy 
the kind and extent of coverage it 
wants. The cost, in this fiercely 
competitive field, is commensurate 
with the extent of the benefits pro- 


vided. Liberalization of benefits and 
coverage has grown from year to 
year. Competition in a vigorous, 
expanding market has produced in- 
surance protection within the reach 
of almost every wage-earner. Time 
and experience have not thus far 
permitted a complete exploration 
and establishment of the extent and 
limitations of this line of insurance. 
Experience tables are constantly in 
the process of determination. New 
discoveries and improved treatment 
in the field of medicine require con- 
stant review and revision of the 
considerations given old hazards. 
The frequence of occurrence factor 
may be modified over night by virtue 
of medical research. All of which 
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is to the good. The percentage of 
the premium dollar saved can thus 
be employed for an extension of 
existing benefits or for coverages not 
now contemplated. 

If accident and health—hospitali- 
zation and surgical—insurance is 
“great,” distinguished by extraordi- 
nary or wonderful features; of ex- 
cellent quality ; capable of producing 
large results, why has it been sub- 
jected recently to so much individual 
and public criticism ? 


Basic Considerations 


It is not my purpose to answer the 
individual criticisms nor to reply 
specifically to the charges of the 
Federal Trade Commission. I will, 
however, attempt to outline some 
basic considerations which, properly 
evaluated, may aid in determining 
whether or not the business is truly 
great ; whether or not the criticisms 
individually or taken together make 

pattern of iniquitous design; 
whether or not the business, despite 
its youth, performs its functions 
creditably ; whether or not, all things 
considered, its conduct and behavior 
are such as to be in the public 
interest, 

In the first place, policyholders 
writing to companies, insurance de- 
partments, or to the Federal Trade 
Commission are usually induced to 
do so because of an individual prob- 
lem in relation to their policy which 
directly affects them. They write 
because they do ‘not understand or 
are dissatisfied with some phase of 
the policy or the company’s treat- 
ment of their problem. In reflecting 
upon this fact, it should be remem- 
bered that insurance is different 
from most commodities purchased 
in the market place. The public is 
accustomed to appraising the goods 
they buy through the use of the 
senses or by the employment of 
personal skills and talents of percep- 
tion upon which they are willing to 
rely. The insurance commodity is 
a legal contract. It undertakes to 
pay specified sums of money (or 
services in the case of. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield) upon the happening of 
a specified event or events. The 
purchaser buys on faith, relying upon 
the integrity of the insurer. The 
nature of the undertaking is such 
that the promises are couched in 
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legal terminology. The practice of 
adhering to technical terms is dic- 
tated by the convenience and neces- 
sity of gearing language and defini- 
tions to statutes and case law as 
interpreted by the courts. To the 
ordinary insured, the contract is so 
much legal “gobbledygook.” The 
problems arising out of the contract 
because of its legalistic form call for 
patient, understanding treatment. 
They are inherent in the under- 
taking. 

Insurance promises misunderstood 
or unfulfilled present a serious prob- 
lem of public relations. The trouble 
is that the test of performance of 
an insurance contract is usually 
made in times of need or disaster 
and frequently in an atmosphere of 
tragedy. 

Simplification of language and 
liberalization of coverage is a goal 
to be attained. The all-industry 
committee of the business and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, through its subcom- 
mittee on accident and health insur- 
ance, under the able chairmanship 
of Commissioner Wade Martin of 
Louisiana, have made significant 
strides in the study of areas of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. 

These areas of misunderstanding 
and dissatisfaction on the basis of 
the experience in the Michigan In- 
surance Department, fall in five 
general categories; i., “delayed 
settlement,” ‘“‘claim denied,” “un- 
satisfactory settlement,” “refund of 
premiums,” and “coverage can- 
celled.” 

As will be apparent upon analysis, 
all the categories except “delayed 
settlement” are related in some 
measure to the understanding or 
interpretation of the contract. 
“Delayed settlement” complaints are 
usually due to administrative failures 
in processing the assured’s claim. It 
is significant that 208 of 990 com- 
plaints or 21% were because of 
“delayed settlements.” The auto- 
mobile insurance business record on 
that score was 248 of 706 com- 
plaints, or approximately 35%. Of 
the 44 complaints against life insur- 
ance 25% were because of delayed 
settlement. 

From the files and the records of 
all companies it does not appear that 
“delay” in making settlements is 
employed deliberately as a device 
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adequate 


protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with a broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


and as a part of a dishonest policy 
to avoid payment of just claims. The 
records we keep are of such nature 
as to reveal such practice quickly 
if it were to be employed. It is 
abundantly clear from our records 
that some companies do better than 
others in the various areas of rela- 
tions with their policyholders. 

The categories “refund of pre- 
mium” and “coverage cancelled” are 
related to the underwriting practices 
and policies of the various insurers. 
Of 990 complaints involving accident 
and health—hospitalization and sur- 
gical—insurance 154 or approxi- 


The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 


mately 15.5% were for “refund of 
premium”; 74 or 7.5% were for 
“cancellation of coverage.” This 
record too varies by companies, de- 
pending upon the kind of policies 
offered, the kind of business written, 
methods of operation, volume of 
business transacted, and other re- 
lated factors. Companies writing 
individual, as distinguished from 
group contracts have more com- 
plaints in this area because of the 
problems inherent in underwriting 
individual as distinguished from 
group contracts. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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On the basis of our review of the 
files, the percentage of “refund of 
premium” and “coverage cancelled,” 
company by company, case by case, 
does not indicate an industry-wide 
pattern or policy unreasonable or 
unconscionable in terms of the public 
interest. This area, however, is one 
in which the industry would profit 
from a more clearly defined set of 
standards and policies established 
and adhered to on an industry-wide 


THE LABORER 
IS 

WORTHY’ OF 
HIS HIRE 


basis, It is time that the accident 
and health insurance business face 
up realistically to the problems posed 
in the “refund of premium” and 
“cancellation of coverage” categories. 

The categories “claim denied” and 
“unsatisfactory settlement,” as the 
phrases indicate, have to do with the 
understanding and interpretation of 
the contract. The largest percentage 
of complaints falls in the category 
of “claim denied.” In the accident 
and health insurance business 43.2% 
of the complaints are in that cate- 
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gory. That is 428 out of 990 com- 
plaints. The “unsatisfactory settle- 
ment” category ran 15.6% or 154 
out of 990 complaints. The practice 
of our department is to review these 
types of complaints with great care. 
The company’s attitude toward its 
contractual obligations under its 
policies is of special significance to 
a regulatory agency under its 
statutory duties. An unreasonable 
and unjustified failure to pay in 
accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions of its insurance contract is 
a danger signal to an insurance de- 
partment for a number of reasons. 
The department resolves the ques- 
tion of the correctness or impro- 
priety of the company’s position after 
careful review and analysis of all 
the facts and circumstances involved. 
We make the determination as a 
guide for our own judgment as to 
the character and “fitness” of the 
company to operate under a license 
in our state. 


Mostly Not Justified 


The most significant statistics, 
based on our study and analysis of 
all the complaints and inquiries di- 
rected to our office from the point 
of view of determining the character 
and quality of performance of the 
business, are these: Of the 1,053 
complaints and inquiries, in our 
opinion 203 were justified. That 
means 850 were not justified. Per- 
centage-wise 19.3% or roughly one 
out of five were justified in writing 
to us or appealing to our department 
for relief. The other 80.7% were 
not so justified. Since our system 
of survey has been used we have 
found improvement year by year in 
the general over-all performance of 
the companies. Some companies 
have made very significant improve- 
ment, Some companies for a variety 
of reasons have improved only 
slightly, if at all. 

In 1953, the year in which the 
statistics already given were com- 
piled, the total premium volume in 
Michigan for accident and health— 
hospitalization and surgical—insur- 
ance was $228,550,713. On the basis 
of 203 justified complaints that 
means 8.9 justified complaints per 
Ten Million Dollars of premium 
volume. 

In 1953 the volume of automobile 
insurance in Michigan was $191,- 
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389,455 in premiums. Of the 723 
complaints and/or inquiries in that 
line of business 123 were considered 
justified ; 600 were not justified. On 
the basis of total premiums that 
means that there were in the auto- 
mobile insurance business 6.4 justi- 
fied complaints per Ten Million 
Dollars of premium volume. 


I have given the above comparison 
advisedly. National publicity re- 
leased last fall by the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with the 
citations of several accident and 
health insurance companies in con- 
nection with their advertising tended 
to create the popular impression that 
the accident and health insurance 
business was the Peck’s Bad Boy of 
the institution of insurance. Except 
on a comparative basis and then only 
in a very limited sense, it would not 
be difficult to prove that there are no 
segments of the business of insur- 
ance which could properly qualify 
for the title of “Peck’s Bad Boy.” 
The insurance business is made up 
of numerous segments. The various 
lines are written by different kinds 
of companies. Not all companies are 
operated in the same fashion. They 
all have one thing in common. They 
are all “regulated,” even though they 
may not all be regulated in the same 
fashion nor to the same extent. 


Not Entirely Free From Fault 


Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
make it clear, I do not think the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness has been entirely free from 
fault. There is room for considerable 
improvement from underwriting 
practices and production procedures, 
to policy provisions, to claims prac- 
tices and rate structures. The busi- 
ness is growing, the concepts of the 
business are changing and improv- 
ing. It has acquitted itself most 
satisfactorily when analyzed in com- 
parison with other older lines of 
business which have had much 
greater opportunity to become sta- 
bilized and mature and the area of 
whose problems are and have been 
much less extensive and complex. 
Developments within the last year 
give every indication that the busi- 
ness is growing up, It is showing a 
willingness to accept its public re- 
sponsibility as an industry and as a 
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part of that great institution—the 
business of insurance. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
citations will probably be remem- 
bered as the force which brought 
unity of purpose and action to the 
accident and health insurance busi- 
ness. What is more, the business of 
insurance as an institution has been 
given pause for reflection by those 
same citations. To paraphrase a 
biblical quotation, the insurance 
business is beginning to realize that 
“what is done to the least of my 
brethren is done unto me.” 


It is well that it Should be so. The 


business knows that serious harm 
has been done the business of insur- 
ance by the citations of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The accident 
and health insurance carriers cited 
were not the only insurance com- 
panies to suffer. One of the lessons 
learned, among several others, from 
the conduct of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was that a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing; that the 
power of the Federal government 
through its agencies can be as deva- 
statingly ruinous as it can be benefi- 
cent; that an agency of government 


(Continued on the next page) 
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acting in good faith can be as harm- 
ful to the integrity and the business 
of insurance because of a lack of 
knowledge of the probable conse- 
quences of its conduct, as if it acted 
deliberately with disregard of the 
consequences of its irresponsible 
behavior. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
episode will bring into focus the true 
character of the business of all insur- 
ance as well as that of the accident 
and health business. It will, 1 am 
sure, stress the necessity for ad- 
ministration of the laws regulating 
insurance at the state level. The 
billions of dollars paid annually in 
premiums, and the social and eco- 
nomic benefits and security they 
represent, to say nothing of the 
interrelated financial structures sup- 
ported by insurance, cannot be 
permitted to depend for their safety 
upon a single governmental agency’s 
right to raise academic issues. 

It is curious but interesting that 
the public reaction to the publicity 


given its citations when they were 
released last fall were completely 
different from what the Federal 
Trade Commission expected. The 
public read into the action by the 
Federal Trade Commission anything 
and everything except the issue, 
judging from the written and tele- 
phone inquiries and conferences we 
had which were directly traceable to 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
leases to the newspapers and their 
handling of the story. It must have 
come as something of a shock to 
the Federal Trade Commission to be 
so completely and utterly misunder- 
stood in the light of the “clear un- 
mistakable language” of the official 
release. It must have been a bit 
disconcerting too, after having ad- 
mittedly not made a study or analysis 
of the complaints on file and to have 
proceeded to cite insurance com- 
panies on the alleged academic dis- 
parity between the language of 
advertising pieces and the contracts, 
to realize that the “public” thought 
the Federal Trade Commission 
meant that the companies were in- 
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solvent, that the contracts were no 
good, and that they might just as 
well let their policies lapse, as they 
literally did by the hundreds of 
thousands. 


Retarded Progress 


The character of the accident and 
health—hospital and surgical—in- 
surance business is such that an 
agency of government, by such action 
as was taken by the Federal Trade 
Commission, can retard its prog- 
ress, and curtail seriously the plans 
of improvement and liberalization. 
Lapsation in some companies oc- 
curred to the extent of up to 40%. 
Sales resistance was increased to all 
companies, but to cited companies 
particularly. The premiums thus 
lost can be recovered at great ex- 
pense over a long period of time, if 
ever. 

It would be difficult for me to 
believe that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would deliberately inflict 
such hardship on the insurance busi- 
ness merely for the sake of asserting 
its authority. The Federal Trade 
Commission did not say it had 
complaints against insurance com- 
panies because of their misleading 
advertising. They did say they had 
many complaints and that they did 
not study nor analyze them in terms 
of premium volume to determine 
whether they were of such character 
as to justify action. They did say 
that the only consideration they were 
concerned with in connection with 
the citations was the language com- 
parisons between the various com- 
panies’ advertising and their policy 
contracts, 

Irrespective of the merits of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s cita- 
tions, it occurs to me that the restric- 
tion of its view is such that it be- 
comes a dangerous instrumentality 
of government if it interferes in the 
regulation and control of the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

The business will survive the cita- 
tions and will become stronger and 
more firmly united because of them. 
The quality of greatness will mani- 
fest itself by rising above pettiness 
and bickering in meeting its obstacles 
and by turning the lessons of its 
virtues and its errors to the public 
interest. 
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RECOMMENDS A & H 
CONFERENCE 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSIONER 
Lowell B. Mason has urged that the 
accident and health companies ask 
for a trade practices conference to 
establish standards and criteria for 
their advertising. Such a conference 
would not jeopardize state regula- 
tion, he assured the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Illinois. If this plan was 
adopted, the cases pending against 
the companies would probably be 
dropped thus avoiding the resultant 
damage to the accident and health 
industry which is inevitable from the 
publicity attending such actions, he 
noted. On the other hand, Commis- 
sioner Mason indicated that charges 
may well be made against still more 
companies if such a conference is not 


held. 


A. & H. LEGISLATION 


MUCH OF THE ACCIDENT and health 
legislation introduced in the forty- 
five legislatures in session this year 
was of a restrictive nature, John P. 
Hanna, managing director of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference, told the annual meeting 
of the Conference. Thirteen of the 
states considered legislation narrow- 
ing the terms of renewability and 
cancellation, he said, with the bills 
being defeated in almost all states. 


NEW TRADE ASSOC. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE on Health 
Insurance has appointed five com- 
mittees to assist in the organization 
of the new accident and sickness 
trade association recently proposed. 
Tentative name for the new group 
is the Health Insurance Council of 
America, Incorporated. The com- 
mittees with their temporary chair- 
men are: Finance, W. L. Bates, vice- 
president, Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York; legal, Mill- 
lard Bartels, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Travelers Insurance 
Company; Membership, J. Henry 
Smith, vice-president and associate 
actuary, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ; Nominating, Jarvis Farley, 
secretary, treasurer and actuary, 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance 
Company; and Planning, J. W. 
Scherr, Jr., executive vice-president, 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company. 
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MEDICAL PAYMENTS 
COMBINED 


THE AUTOMOBILE BASIC and ex- 
tended medical payments coverages 
have been combined into a single 
coverage by National Bureau mem- 
ber and subscriber companies effec- 
tive May 25 in the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Puerto Rico and all 
states except Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Texas and Virginia; it is expected 
to be effective in Texas and other 
states at a later date. It is also ef- 
fective May 25 for members and 
subscribers of the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau doing business in the 
District of Columbia and in thirty- 
seven states. 

In addition to reducing the ag- 
gregate cost, the combining of the 
two coverages will result in simpli- 
fying the handling of medical pay- 
ments coverage by both underwriters 
and producers and will encourage 
the policyholders who have been 
buying only the basic coverage to 
obtain the greater protection. Un- 
der the change, the extended cover- 
age is incorporated with the basic 
coverage at an additional charge for 
individually owned private passen- 


ger cars of only $1 for limits per 
person of $500 and $750, and at an 
additional charge of only $2 for 
limits of $1,000, $2,000 and $5,000. 
For other types of automobiles, com- 
parable reductions apply. 

Oustanding policies will be inter- 
preted as affording the broader cov- 
erage, without additional premium 
charge, with respect to accidents oc- 
curring on and after May 25. For 
policies with an effective date of 
May 25 or later, the combined med- 
ical payments coverage is available 
at the rates announced. 


EDUCATIONAL SEMINAR 


PRESENT DAY FAMILY medical costs, 
insuring the older members of our 
population, the individual hospital 
admission plan, major medical ex- 
pense coverage, insuring the rural 
population and accident and health 
insurance legislation were among the 
topics discussed at the two day edu- 
cational seminar conducted in New 
York by the Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. Legislation 
cannot cure those problems of the 
industry which are basically ethical 
and moral, John F. McAlevey Bu- 
reau counsel warned. 





Where There's Lite! 


out of two hundred homes ever 
burns—yet thirty-four out of two 
hundred home owners die during the 
term of a twenty-year mortgage—.” 
Every home owner protects his home 
against the uncertain contingency of 
fire, but in most cases he does not 
protect it against the greater hazard 
of his death. 


Or ot te sHow that, “Only one 


Free and Clear 


Considering the cash value and 
dividends available at the end of the 
twenty year period, on the average 
the cost of a mortgage plan of this 
type would amount to one-haif of 
1% of the actual mortgage. If a 
man is paying 5% interest rate on 
his mortgage, he is, through the use 
of this plan paying a net interest 
rate of 514% instead of 5% with 
the guarantee that, in the event of 
his death, the mortgage will be paid 
off and his family will have the 
house free.and clear. 

The Rose & Kiernan Agency, Inc. 
of Albany recently opened a life 
isurance department and appointed 
Jhomas W. Smith to head up this 
(lepartment. Tom uses the following 
mortgage cancellation sales idea, 
very successfully, for the client who 
has a mortgage running for twenty 
years, but would like the opportunity 
of paying it off at an earlier time. 


In Fourteen Years 


Assuming the client is age 35, 


has a twenty-year $10,000 mortgage, 
at an interest rate of 4%4%, his 
monthly payment to pay off the 
mortgage will amount to $63.30; or 
a total of $15,192. By purchasing a 
$10,000 twenty payment life policy 
it would be possible to accumulate 
a sufficient amount in cash values 
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and dividend accumulations to pay 
off the mortgage in approximately 
fourteen years. 

By paying $63.30 a month on the 
mortgage for fourteen years the 
total paid would be $10,634.40. The 
total net premiums based on ap- 
proximate dividends on $10.000 
twenty payment life for fourteen 
years would be approximately $4,- 
412.90 or a total amount paid of 
$15,047.30. 


In Excess of the Amount 


The balance of the mortgage at 
the end of fourteen years would be 
$3,980 whereas the guaranteed cash 
value of the policy in fourteen years 
would be $4,258 plus the anticipated 
14th dividend of $116. The total of 
the two or $4,374 is $394 in excess 
of the amount needed to pay the 
mortgage. 

So, the net amount paid in four- 
teen years is $15,047.30, less the 
excess cash available after fourteen 
years, or $394 leaving $14,653.30 
as the actual cost to pay off the mort- 
gage, plus having had $10,000 of 
protection during that fourteen year 
period.” 


Securing Other Coverages 


A number of agents have con- 
tractor and builder policyholders for 
whom they write the fire insurance 
on the dwelling in the process of 
construction. At the time of the 
closing the agent is able, in a num- 
ber of cases, to have the current 
policy transferred over to the new 
owners; a procedure invaluable to 
the general insurance agent, because 
of the possibility not only of con- 
tinuing the fire coverage on the 
dwelling but of also securing other 
coverages. 


One agent, when transmitting 
dwelling fire policies to new policy- 
holders incorporates the following 
thought in his letter of transmittal : 


Four Items 


“Just as soon as you are settled in 
your new hoine, I would recommend 
that you consider covering your 
mortgage with a mortgage cancella- 
tion policy, which provides that, in 
the event of your death, the house 
would be free and clear of any mort- 
gage for your family. At a time 
convenient to you I would like very 
much to sit down with you and your 
wife to briefly discuss this idea. In 
the meantime, would you kindly fill 
in the answers to the following four 
items on the enclosed carbon copy 
of this letter and return it to me in 
the enclosed business reply envelope : 


(1) Date of birth 

(2) Amount of first mortgage 
(3) Rate of interest 

(4) Length of mortgage.” 


To date he has not failed to re- 
ceive this information by return 
mail, and thus far he has written 
50% of these cases, and anticipates 
writing this type of coverage for at 
least another 25%. 


On the Ground Floor 


The career life underwriter must 
necessarily depend upon notices of 
real estate transactions through the 
various services and newspapers to 
determine when and if an individual 
is buying a new home. You are “in 
on the ground floor” at the time the 
prospect is most conscious of the 
amount of his mortgage—the day he 
buys his home. Why not render this 
additional service to your client? 
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He Knew 


is Cottons! 


HE ONE PRICELESS INGREDIENT. 

A thorough knowledge of his 
product. Here is the record of a man 
who had it. It is not about a life in- 
surance man at all, but I would be 
glad to apply it to them, several 
thousands of them. Without it, any 
salesman might ask himself: “Why 
didn’t I take up bookkeeping or hog 
raising?” Thousands of salesmen, 
as well as clerks behind counters, get 
along without it. But, that is all, 
they merely “get along.” 


First He Should Know 


It applies to the life insurance man 
particularly in this complicated and 
hurried time in the world. He 
should know something about fi- 
nances; real estate; manufacturing ; 
banking. But first he should know 
everything possible about his own 
business and its product as applied 
to men. 

Not only that he may better serve 
them, but also that they may believe 
that he knows and therefore trust 
him. 

I became acquainted with Jimmie 
Crawford: first in one of the small 
cities of Iowa. He was standing 
back of a counter of white goods, 
apparently doing very little to make 
a sale, but talking and laughing with 
a couple of young matrons who were 
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looking at a table-set or something. 

“But why, Jimmie, is it so differ- 
ent from this other one? Why is it 
better?” asked one of the young 
women. 

“Well,” said Jimmie, “they’re both 
good. That’s the only kind we sell. 
3ut this one has a different length 
fiber, the cotton comes from a dif- 
ferent section. That’s what gives it 
that ‘linen’ look.” 

“How do you know that, Jim- 
mie?” Jimmie looked at her and 
smiled. 

“Clara, I’ve known you quite a 
while. How do I know that you are 
more of a thorobred than some care- 
lessly dressed frump from back of 
the round-house? I just know, 
that’s all.” She laughed. 

“All right, Jimmie, I'll take it. 
Wrap it up. But, Jimmie Crawford, 
not before you tell me honestly how 
you know what you always seem to 
know about your stock.” He smiled 
and paused. 

“That’s a fair question, Mistress 
Jennings ; and here’s a fair answer. 
I know, because I have studied cot- 
tons. Ever since I was a kid cot- 
tons have fascinated me. I know 
where they grow, how they grow, 
how they are bought, ginned, baled 
and sold, woven into cloth, printed, 
both bleached and raw.” Jimmie 
was grinning now. “Did you know, 


for example, that after the cotton 
is supposed to be removed from the 
seed by the gin they run the seed 
through again with a finer gin and 
take off additional lint, as fine as 
down, for surgical and other pur- 
poses? Or, did you know that when 
the cotton is all off the seed they 
grind up that seed for making salad 
oil, or soap or a lot of other things 
and then feed the seed meal that is 
left to the cows? Or, did you know 
that Egyptian cottons or Chinese 
(Continued on page 54) 
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He Knew His Cottons—Continued 


cottons are not at all like the cottons 
from Alabama or Mississippi? Or, 
that Georgia cottons may be quite 
different in fiber from some grown 
in Texas? Or, that there may be 
fifty kinds of cottons that even I 
never heard of?” He was out of 
breath. 

“Jimmie, hush! Give me my table- 
set. NO, I don’t know all that. Why 
do you need to know so much, 
smarty ?” 

“Sh—! It’s a secret.” He leaned 
over the counter confidentially. 
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“Don’t tell anybody. It’s so that 
nobody in this town will know more 
about cottons than Jimmie Craw- 
ford.” 

“Egotist! Who cares whether you 
know more about cottons than any- 
body else? Your boss?” 

“Maybe. But I know two people 
who do care. You and Jimmie 
Crawford.” I was standing over by 
another counter taking it all in. 

“What makes you think I care?” 
She was laughing, too, now. “I come 
in here because you have what I 
want, mister cotton expert.” 

“We appreciate your patronage, 
Mrs. Jennings.” He bowed, mock- 
ingly. “You may not know it this 
morning, but some day you will buy 
a piece of cotton goods somewhere 
else, out of town maybe, where the 
clerk does not know much about it. 
It might even prove unsatisfactory. 
Then you'll know. Then, you’ll come 
running right back to Jimmie!” 

“Why, you conceited thing. But, 
thanks anyway, I must be going 
now.” 

“Good bye,” said Jimmie. “Good 
bye, Jean,” to her companion. 


An Intimate Knowledge 


It was just the comraderie of a 
small community. But, Jimmie who 
had come into our city from some 
place up-country and worked him- 
self into a good position in our lead- 
ing department store, had something 
besides a pleasing personality. He 
knew his cottons. He had that one 
essential ingredient which every 
good salesman must have, an inti- 
mate knowledge of his goods. 

After the young women left that 
day I introduced myself to him. 
Later, we became good friends. He 
knew a lot of people in the city and 
country whom I wanted to know; 
and he was always generous with in- 
formation. While I did not sell cot- 
tons and Jimmie did not sell life in- 
surance, we did frequently talk shop. 
In that couple of years I had a good 
opportunity to study him and his 
methods. The more I saw of them, 
the better I liked both. 

Then, suddenly, I lost him. Or, 
I thought I had. I was in the store 
for something when Jimmie 
beckoned me, holding out his hand 
as though he had never seen me be- 
fore, 


“Glad you came over, fella. I 
want to bid you goodbye,” he said: 

“Where you going Jimmie? Fish- 
ing?” I was just a little puzzled 
by the expression on his face. 

“Nope. For good,” shaking my 
hand warmly. 

“No! Back up Jimmie! Get a 
fresh start! You can’t do that to us.” 
But his expression did not change. 

“Sorry, old top, but I am doing 
it. Moving to Chicago Monday.” 

“Chicago! What for? Don’t you 
like us here? I thought you were a 
fixture, Jimmie.” 


A Really Big Job 


“I do like it here. I like every- 
thing about this town. It’s people 
and my job; but, J have just been 
given a really big job and I can’t 
refuse it. Someday I’ll buy myself 
a store here, though, and come back 
and settle down. That’s how much 
I hate to go, Bill.” He meant it ; and 
for a moment we were both near to 
tears. 

“Congratulations, Jimmie,” I said, 
“but, what in time are you going to 
do in Chicago?” 

“Sell cottons,” was his reply. 
“And linens.” He named one of the 
largest wholesale houses in the coun- 
try. “Their salesman who supplies 
us seems to have spotted me.” 

So, that was that. We visited 
about it awhile and then Jimmie 
Crawford was gone. Leaving more 
of a hole in our community than any- 
body would have believed. 

One day, about a year later I was 
in Chicago walking down Wabash 
Avenue when my attention was at- 
tracted to an exhibit of tapestries in 
Marshall Field’s Wabash Avenue 
window. As a part of the display 
they had seven or eight huge cop- 
pered cylinders, beautifully en- 
graved, which were used for print- 
ing tapestries in color. It was new 
to me and most interesting. Now, 
those tapestries on display were not 
made of cottons, but of fine wools 
and linens, yet, someway, they re- 
minded me of Jimmie, of what he 
had often told me about the printing 
of cottons in colors. 

Then, I was walking along Wa- 
bash until I was passing the front of 
the Palmer House and ran right 
into Jimmie Crawford, coming out. 

“Jimmie!” T almost yelled, grab- 
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bing him and pushing him back 
against the building out of the rush- 
ing side-walk traffic. “What are you 
doing here?” 

“Bill, I’m selling cottons. What 
did you expect I’d be doing ?” 
“In the Palmer house? 

Jimmie !” 

“Sure thing, Bill. And in all the 
other finest Chicago hotels, hospitals 
and institutions; all over Cook 
County in fact.” 


“Little Jimmie Crawford from 
lowa,” I exclaimed. He was look- 
ing like the proverbial million dol- 
lars. Calm of expression, sure of 
himself and maybe a little heavier. 


“Just the special contracts now,” 
he went on. “I have built up the de- 
partment until I have three assistant 
salesmen. And Bill, not one of them 
was picked because he could merely 
‘sell.’ Every last one of them knows 
his cottons.” 


Now, 


“Jimmie! You have really ar- 
rived, haven’t you!” 

“T admit it, Bill. More salary 
and bonus than I ever thought there 
was in the world, but the boss says 
I earn it.” He paused a little. “And 
all I have ever done is a simple thing 
really. I have made it a rule to know 
cottons. I have probably a hundred 
large customers who never think of 
questioning my word about qual- 
ity.” 


The Priceless Ingredient 


“Jimmie, it’s the priceless ingredi- 
ent, isn’t it.” 

“It is, Bill. No salesman is really 
a salesman until he has it.” 


After visiting awhile I left him 
there in Chicago and took the train 
home. Pondering again that old 
problem of why so many life insur- 
ance men, offering the greatest thing 
in the world, persist in knowing so 
little about their merchandise. Why 
they persist in learning only enough 
to present a certain one or two poli- 
cies, probably specialties of their 
own company, and yet do not con- 
sider it much worth their while to 
know all about life insurance. About 
how it started; about its develop- 
ment through trial and error and by 
scientific evolution into this great 
American co-operative giant. 

I have known literally hundreds 
of these men. Struggling along in a 
half hearted way. Only partly suc- 
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cessful, or even abject failures, 
when they could have been real 
successes in their small or larger 
fields simply by knowing what it is. 
In any group of life insurance sales- 
men how often you can count on the 
fingers of one hand the few who 
know that a knowledge of their busi- 
ness is an inexhaustible source of in- 
spiration for them. You could not 
pry those few loose from the busi- 
ness with a crow-bar. Why? 

They simply “know their cot- 
tons.” And this applies absolutely to 
any salesman in any business. His 
close knowledge of his business and 
product is his greatest asset. The 
one essential ingredient ! 
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AGENTS REMINDED OF 
ECONOMIC LAW 








THE COMPETITIVE BATTLE in which 
stock company agents find them- 
selves will be determined by eco- 
nomic laws and cannot be stifled by 
man-made law or by force, Eugene 
F. Gallagher of the Planet Insurance 
Company, told the annual meeting 
of the Virginia Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He warned that the 
public is price conscious and that, 
if it feels it is not receiving value for 
the commissions paid to an agent, 
it will cease to deal with him. He 
assured the agents the competitive 
problem can be met, 
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Risk Management 


MARK R. GREENE, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Marketing 
Washington University 
School of Business 


HE ECONOMICS OF RISK manage- 
ment in its broadest sense is 


not a new subject. There have been 
fewer areas of more active concern 
to economists than this one. Since 
the days of Adam Smith the rela- 
tionship of profit and risk have been 
debated in academic and govern- 
mental circles. Our system of pri- 
vate property has as its basis the 
combination of three elements, as- 
sumption of risk, controlling the 
enterprise, and receiving of profit. 
In systems where the element of 
risk has been largely eliminated, 
profit, private ownership of prop- 
erty, and personal freedom have 
likewise been either greatly reduced 
or eliminated. Indeed, there are 
fewer areas of greater importance 
to business than proper risk manage- 
ment. 


Analysis of Exposure 


In recent years the term risk man- 
agement has been used in a more 
narrow sense than that referred to 
above. It has meant the admin- 
istrative duties of corporate execu- 
tives dealing largely with the prob- 
lems of insurance buying. Risk 
management in the narrow sense 
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deals, then, with the area of analysis 
of exposure to various perils, both 
physical and legal, planning of ap- 
propriate insurance coverage in the 
light of the hazards to which the 
business is exposed, supervising loss 
prevention activities, selection of pol- 
icies and insurance companies, and 
other related functions. 

It is sometimes assumed that the 
insurance manager should have the 
sole responsibility for handling of 
risk in the business enterprise. If 
such were the case there probably 
would be little left for the other 
executives to do. Like personnel 
relations, risk management is a func- 
tion which is pervasive throughout 
the business firm. Insurance is only 
one method used by management in 
handling risks arising from various 
perils. The chief problem that man- 
agement faces is the recognizing of 
various types of risks, devising ways 
to handle them, delegating risk man- 
agement responsibility to the differ- 
ent executives, and seeing that the 
profit of the firm is not destroyed 
by the occurrence of a peril, whether 
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it be physical, legal, or economic.' 
It follows therefore the management 
should use every device at its dis- 
posal to reduce risk and its adverse 
effects on profit. A full develop- 
ment of this point would result in 
a discussion running into several 
volumes. It is sufficient to emphasize 
here the basic importance of risk 
management in all areas of a busi 
ness enterprise. 


A New Development 


The full time insurance manager’s 
profession is a relatively new de- 
velopment. Gallagher estimates that 
there are fewer than four hundred 
trained professional insurance ad- 
ministrators in the United States.? 
Typically the insurance matters are 
handled as a supplementary duty by 
the treasurer or controller. Grad- 
ually, it is being realized that insur- 
ance buying involves much more 

1 Indeed, it has been developed in eco- 
nomic literature that profit is the reward 
which induces enterpreneurs to incur risk. 
See for example C. O. Hardy, Risk and 
Risk Bearing (Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1923), esp. Ch. XVIII. 


2 Russel B. Gallagher, Buying and Ad- 


ministering Corporate Insurance 
York American Management 
tion, 1949) p. 6. 
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Risk Management—Continued 


than routine purchase and examina- 
tion of the usual insurance policies. 
It has become recognized that the 
larger the organization the more 
important it is that someone devote 
full time to the administration and 
coordination of all the activities re- 
lating to risk handling in the cor- 
poration. These activities include 
not only insurance buying, but many 
other functions, some of which were 
mentioned above. As a full fledged 
corporate staff executive, the insur- 
ance buyer, if he is to become a risk 
manager in its broader sense, must 
coordinate all the activities relating 
to risk management of insurable 
perils and see that the policies of 
management are well conceived and 
effectively administered. To do this, 
he must have a considerable staff of 
assistants and he must work in close 
harmony with all the major func- 
tional divisions of the corporation. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
develop the economics of risk man- 
agement in its broader sense and to 
indicate what the role of the risk 
manager should be. Since this topic 
is far too comprehensive for a short 
article, only general aspects of it 
will be treated here.’ First an out- 

3 For a definitive study on the details 
of the job of the insurance manager, see 
Gallagher, op. cit. 
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line of risks and methods of handling 
them will be presented. Secondly, 
a discussion of how management 
handles market risks is shown, and 
finally, the paper concludes with an 
analysis of how the insurance man- 
ager might apply some of these tech- 
niques in handling insurable risks. 
The functions of the insurance ad- 
ministrator in its broader sense, and 
some attention to the economic 
aspects of handling risks which are 
commercially insured, are included 
in the discussion. 


Classification of Risks 


Risk may be defined as uncertainty 
in respect to occurrence of perils 
which cause loss. It should be dis- 
tinguished from probability, which 
is the chance of occurrence of a 
given event. Confusion surrounding 
the distinction between these two 
concepts has caused much loose 
thinking in the field of insurance 
and risk bearing generally. Firms 
have often believed they have suc- 
cessfully dealt with risk when 
actually all that has been done is to 
reduce the probability of loss from 
a given peril. The probability of 
loss may have been reduced, but the 
possibility of loss’ remains. The 
probability of having a large damage 
suit is perhaps very small, but the 
possibility of a loss remains, and the 
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large potential size of the loss de- 
mands that some method of handling 
it be thought out in advance. Many 
insurance buyers are apparently in- 
terested in the probability of loss, 
or its frequency, rather than the 
financial consequences. At one ex- 
treme dangerous risks are assumed 
because the probability is low, and at 
the other extreme, perils like colli- 
sion damage to vehicles are insured 
when the probability is high, but 
the possible loss from any one col- 
lision is relatively minor. 

Perils which cause loss and which 
give rise to risk may be classified in 
three ways: 

(1) Those arising from the occur- 
rence of “natural” events, such as 
fire, earthquake, explosion, wind- 
storm, premature death. 

(2) Those arising out of acts by 
individuals, such as theft, embezzle- 
ment, riot, vandalism, negligent driv- 
ing, oversight. 

(3) Those arising out of economic 
or marketing events beyond the con- 
trol of individuals, such as unem- 
ployment, war, inflation, price fluc- 
tuations, changes in consumer 
preferences, technologicai changes, 
strikes, competitive pressures, in- 
solvency of debtors, bank failures. 


Three Concepts 


In handling the risks arising from 
the three classes of perils noted 
above it is usual to think in terms of 
three concepts: commercial insur- 
ance, self-insurance, and non-insur- 
ance. The perils are analyzed by 
the risk manager and one of these 
methods is selected as an appropriate 
tool with which to deal with the risk. 
By self-insurance is meant that a 
definite program within the company 
is set up to handle the risk, includ- 
ing usually a funded reserve and a 
program of loss prevention. By non- 
insurance is meant the assumption 
of the risk with the intention of 
bearing any losses out of current 
income or working capital. Some- 
times self-insurance and non-insur- 
ance are confused. This is illustrated 
by the fairly common belief that an 
ordinary financial statement reserve, 
such as an allocation of surplus 
against some contingency, or a liabil- 
ity reserve, is an insurance fund out 
of which all losses are to be paid. 
The existence of a reserve shows 
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that some thought has been given 
to the possible risk, but that is all. 
Such a balance sheet reserve is not 
self-insurance within the true mean- 
ing of the term. 

It is helpful to view the methods 
of handling risk more comprehen- 
sively. Risks may be dealt with (1) 
by elimination of the hazard which 
makes the occurrence of a peril more 
likely, (2) by transferring the risk 
to specialists, and (3) by combina- 
tion of the exposures into large 
enough groups so that the probabil- 
ity of loss can be predicted within 
narrow limits and the risk thus 
minimized. Commercial insurance 
and self-insurance employ basically 
the method of combination. Al- 
though commercial insurance has 
been also termed the transfer 
method, what happens is that the 
insured transfers his risk to the in- 
surance company which in turn 
eliminates the risks of the group 
by combination. The basic principle 
of insurance is to combine a large 
enough number of exposure units 
so that the loss becomes predictable 
within a small range of error. The 
greater the probability the less is the 
risk, or uncertainty. If the loss 
were certain to happen there is no 
risk. Perils that are certain to hap- 
pen are usually uneconomical sub- 
jects for commercial insurance since 
the premiums must be necessarily 
high. Insuring such perils amounts 
to “trading dollars” with the com- 
pany. 


Appropriate Protection 


The job of the insurance buyer 
in the narrow sense is essentially 
to recognize which of the above 
periods constitute a threat to the 
profits of the enterprise and to seek 
the appropriate insurance protection. 
A great deal has been written in 
the literature on the subject of how 
this task should be performed.* As 
indicated above, however, insurance 
is only one of the methods which 
have been used to handle risk. Less 
attention has been given to other 
methods. However, general man- 
agement has given a great deal of 
attention to methods other than com- 


*See for example the insurance series 
of the American Management. Associa- 
tion. 
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mercial insurance. In many cases 
various policies adopted to cope with 
risks are unrecognized as such. In 
most cases risks are thought of as 
either insurable or uninsurable. It 
is likely that many insurable risks 
could be better handled by the firm 
itself through combination or elimi- 
nation of the hazard. It may also be 
true that it is cheaper in the long 
run to run certain risks than to try 
to avoid them or insure them. Con- 
_versly even though a risk is “unin- 
surable,” it may still be dealt with 
by methods other than insurance. 


Some illustrations will make these 
points clearer. It. is usually con- 
sidered that market or 
risks are .uninsurable. However, 
elimination of the hazard is widely 
employed in business to deal with 
many types of market risks. For 
example price risks have been 
avoided entirely by producing to 
order. The price fixing activities 
fostered through various forms of 
monopoly, and by governmental 
bodies, has been aimed at elimina- 
tion of the hazard. Resale price 

(Continued on page | 14) 
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What Sort of Company is Farm Bureau? 


Farm Bureau is a “different” kind of company. It was founded cooperatively 
only 29 years ago by a few Ohio families who wanted lower cost insurance. 
Today we’re three companies—auto, life, and fire,-with many related enter- 
prises. And the cooperative idea still forms the “backbone” of our organization. 
Through Farm Bureau, people can truly work together to help themselves. 
That’s why we can offer over 100 types of generally lower cost insurance con- 
tracts...that’s why.in our short history we have won the support of nearly 
3,000,000 policyholders. 


JOSEPH CELIN A. ALLGEIER WILLIAM D. HILKER 


GEORGE SEYMOUR 
Satem, Ohio rie, Pa Baltimore, Md 7 


Warren, OF 


What Sort of Company does Farm Bureau Keep? 


Good company. Farm Bureau agents are well trained, well equipped, and well 
compensated. Career plan financing assures earning while learning. Farm 
Bureau’s independent contracts provide generous commissions and renewals, 
plus bonus awards for quality production. And Farm Bureau agents receive top 
personal coverage through a liberal death benefit plan based upon earnings— 
plus one of the finest retirement programs in the industry. Get the facts on a 
Farm Bureau career—write to: Agency Secretary, Home Office. 


Agents pictured are Farm Bureau's leading multiple line producers during 1954. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 
which Allan W. Vliet of Newark 
never overlooks is the payment of 
personal bills. When he mails a 
check to pay for any article or serv- 
ice, he encloses an advertisement for 
some form of coverage. His convic- 
tion is that a man is never in a more 
receptive mood than when he is 
receiving money. 


SOMETHING UNUSUAL in residence 
burglary losses: While stealing a 
few articles (including an electric 
razor) from a cottage in Muine, 
thieves threw the master switch to 
start several electric space heaters 
to keep themselves warm. They left 
without turning off the electricity. 
The heaters remained in operation 
more than a month, running up an 
electric bill of more than $40 (paid 
under the heading of loss caused 
through malicious mischief). 


A FEW oppiTIEs that have been in- 
cluded recently in ocean cargo cov- 
erages: caviar to Greece; poultry 
pickers to Israel; butcher blocks to 
Spain; sand paper to Norway ; and 
—what’s this—lawn mowers to Ice- 
land. 
ee ® 


THERE ARE AT PRESENT some eight 
million new homeowners. A home- 
owner will always welcome a man 
who can set his “house of protec- 
tion” in order. The new package 
policies solve a number of modern 
needs. 
ee © 


You COVER THE TRUCK but who 
covers the cargo? A neglected mar- 
ket is the ordinary merchant, whole- 
saler, retailer or manufacturer who 
hauls his own goods in his own 
trucks. There are hundreds of these 
prospects right in your own com- 
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munity, many of whom are unaware 
of the large values they are hauling 
around town which are subject to 
everyday loss by collision, upset, 
theft and fire. A private truckman 
of this kind is exposed to the entire 
risk on his goods in transit and in- 
variably needs a direct damage pol- 
icy especially designed for him. 

Three reminders: If an owner’s 
goods weren’t valuable, he couldn’t 
afford to own a truck to make a 
haul. The small fleet owner with 
only one, two or three trucks often 
grows larger. When a business client 
starts buying trucks, it’s your signal 
to start selling cargo insurance. 

















THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE over age 
sixty-five will increase rapidly in the 
next few years. Many of them will 
benefit from at least one of a variety 
of retirement plans. It will become 
essential to coordinate their past pro- 
tection programs with proper cover- 
age for their days of full-time 
leisure and travel. 

It is likely that 1955 will see 
1954’s birth rate of four million 
exceeded, further confounding de- 
mographers who had predicted a de- 
cline in our population. 

Do your plans include services 
you can perform for a population 
which consists of more old people 
and more young people? 


FoR A PRODUCTIVE SUMMER and fall : 
(1) See the people (you know which 
industries in your own locality have 
full employment and are paying high 
wages); (2) see the merchants 
(they supply the people with food, 
clothing, shelter, household appli- 
ances, automobiles, and the services 
that go with their goods); (3) see 
the manufacturers (a large majority 
of them in most lines are investing 
heavily in the future of America 
and Canada). Show them how in- 
surance helps fulfill their plans. 


DOLLY DANCED with a hole in her 
stocking, like the Dolly of the old 
song. In that stocking, for reasons 
best known to herself, she had placed 
her diamond ring. That diamond 
ring was insured by The Travelers 
inland marine department. While 
somebody was dancing with Dolly, 
the ring left the hole in her stocking. 
The claim department did a little 
rigadoon, saraband or maybe the 
mambo, and paid Dolly for her folly. 


ee @ @ 

“RISK ANALYSIS in most cases will 
indicate no property damage cover- 
age or dangerously low limits. Re- 
cently I sat in on the review of an 
account. We were using the ‘Survey 
of Hazards and Application for Com- 
prehensive Liability Policy.’ Our 
survey showed no property damage 
on the general liability policy, no 
coverage for an existing lease of 
premises agreement, no property 
damage coverage on hired and non- 
owned automobiles, and a sad in- 
consistency on limits of property 
damage coverage on owned auto- 
mobile written with various com- 
panies. How long has it been since 
you took time out to analyze the 
coverages on your books ?”’—George 
R. West, Peoria. . 
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Adequacy of Comp.—from page 27 


paign to discredit state administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation 
and replace it by tort litigation or 
by a Federal system? 

The concern with replacement of 
wage loss has emphasized the disa- 
bility and the payment of cash 
awards rather than early return to 
employment. In consequence of this 
emphasis the workmen’s compensa- 
tion system paradoxically is hamper- 
ing the full utilization of rehabilita- 
tion. A disability with an evaluation 
upon which a payment can be made 
is comprehended by all. The disa- 


bility is there in plain view. Re- 


habilitation, however, utilizes the 
latent or existing capabilities of the 
handicapped person. That is in- 
tangible and less readily understood. 
Furthermore, because there has 
been built up a system based on the 
prevailing concept the claimant hus- 
bands and nurtures his disability in 
order to collect benefits. 

There is no denying that some 
claimants come to consider a benefit 
payment as a crutch. This is not 
to label all claimants as malingerers. 
But in a system in which the damage 
award is emphasized rather than the 
return to gainful employment, and 
where there is greater emphasis 
upon comparing workmen’s compen- 








A profitable way to win new friends 
and prospects by the thousands 


MORE than 1,500,000 school children were insured under 
American Casvalty’s Student Protection Plan in 1954. This 
year’s plan is even better. Learn why agents make comments 
like these: “more enthusiasm was stirred up with this plan 
than anything we have ever worked on”-—and “we're con- 
vinced that the Student Protection program is the greatest 
thing that has happened in the insurance industry for both 
agent and company.” Write for your copy of the Student 
Protection kit today. 
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sation benefits with jury awards in 
liability cases, the claimant comes 
to feel that his security is enhanced 
for himself and his family by favor- 
ing his disability and continuing to 
collect benefits. 

What is to be the role of work- 
men’s compensation? Is it to be that 
of a social security system on the 
state level primarily concerned with 
benefit payments competing with 
the other employee benefit pro- 
grams? This would be an unneces- 
sary waste and an undesirable drain 
on the economy. Rather, it would 
appear that workmen’s compensa- 
tion should concern itself with pro- 
moting the best interests of the in- 
jured workman by replacing a part 
of the wage loss, and, even more 
important from the social, economic 
end productive points of view, re- 
turn him as quickly as possible to 
employment. 


A Morass of Controversy 


Those who administer workmen’s 
compensation undoubtedly would 
maintain that that indeed is the true 
purpose and function of the pro- 
gram. Others, however, have raised 
questions, stemming from a reading 
of the literature and statistics and 
have stated that the injured worker 
instead of being encouraged to re- 
turn to work is being tossed into a 
morass of controversy in which the 
exaggeration is given the credence 
of fact, objective evaluations are 
enmeshed with subjective consider- 
ations, the need for a lawyer to pro- 
mote and protect the claimant’s in- 
terests is a necessity, and the ethics 
of the situation are such that for 
some claimants workmen’s compen- 
sation is a system to be bilked, since 
after all it is the insurance company, 
state or employer who pays. 


Why the Discrepancy? 


How adequately is the job done 
when back injuries in workmen’s 
compensation involving soft tissues 
average forty-six weeks of disability, 
and those with bone injuries average 
two hundred and thirty-two weeks 
of disability? Medical authorities 
have estimated convalescence for 
soft tissue back injuries from pri- 
vate practice at three to six weeks. 
and a three to six months average 
for bone injuries. Why the discrep- 
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ancy? Dr. Howard A. Rusk states 
that through rehabilitation the aver- 
age non-industrial paraplegic, whose 
cord is damaged, can be trained in 
one hundred and twenty days so 
that he can have gainful employ- 
ment. Why not a similar result in 
compensation cases ? 


Return to Work 


The promotion of litigation and 
controversy are not conducive to 
early return to employment. The 
layman reads of the new approaches 
and techniques in rehabilitation to 
foster the utilization of existing 
abilities so that those seemingly 
hopeless and helpless can care and 
earn for themselves. But what must 
the layman think of a workmen’s 
compensation system when he reads 
or hears that it exhumes each ache 
and pain and explores the claimant’s 
face for a scar to be labeled “dis- 
figurement”? Does this induce re- 
turn to work? Does this promote 
the use of rehabilitation? Are work- 
ers encouraged to accentuate the 
trivial? Is workmen’s compensation 
now being molded into a health 
insurance program and a pension 
system made ready to compensate 
for the risks of living? With what 
should we be concerned—the resto- 
ration of productive capacity or the 
payment out of the gross national 
product for non-productive effort ? 

Adequacy of the workmen’s com- 
pensation program should be meas- 
ured in terms of the effectiveness 
in restoring the worker to produc- 
tive life. The economy of the coun- 
try is better served by a worker 
earning higher wages at full time. 
With advances in medical science it 
is to be expected that the severity 
of disablements should be lessened 
and the length of time lost be re- 
duced. Such a trend has not made 
itself evident. 

In New York State alone, if those 
who suffered temporary disabilities 
of sufficient severity to receive com- 
pensation awards had their lost time 
cut by 10% through improved med- 
ical and rehabilitation services, they 
would have received an extra $2 mil- 
lion in income. In that 10% time 
lost period they would have earned 
$4 million in wages instead of $2 
million in benefits. Consider the 
extra income throughout the coun- 
try to these cases. 
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| WITH Vesterday’s SELLING eles 


To do a successful selling job in today’s tighter, more competitive in- 
surance market — you need modern, up-to-date selling tools. Peerless 
gives you these tools with the “orc¢anizer” for selling complete insurance 
programs of Fire, Casualty and Bonding protection, and the “simptt- 
FIER”, an easy method for handling all bonds. 


These effective Peerless selling tools save you time and energy by 


showing the most efficient way to find and sell new prospects .. . 


and 


increase your sales with present accounts. Best of all, Peerless selling 
tools leave nothing to chance or memory! Write today for full details! 


Toward the end of furthering the 
rapid return of the worker to em- 
ployment through the correct and 
early diagnosis of the case and de- 
termination of rehabilitation needs 
the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc. has de- 
veloped a program of early referral 
and strongly favors its adoption as 
part of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion law. It was designed to operate 
in New York where there is free 
choice of physician, but can be 





fashioned to fit the needs of other 
states. In brief it is this: 

If an industrial injury results in 
a disability preventing a claimant’s 
return to employment for sixty days 
the attending physician would refer 
the claimant for clinical diagnosis 
and rehabilitation evaluation in a 
voluntary non-profit hospital or 
medical center which has on its staff 
specialists in internal medicine, 
cardiology and _ cardio-vascular 

(Continued on the next page) 





Adequacy of Compensation—Cont. 


diseases, neurology, orthopedic sur- 
gery, physical medicine and re- 
habilitation, general surgery, urol- 
ogy and roentgenology. The diag- 
nosis and prognosis by the team 
of specialists would be sent to the 
attending physician, the workmen’s 
compensation agency, and the car- 
rier or employer. The claimant 
would be referred back to his at- 
tending physician for treatment and 
care. While the report of the spe- 
cialists would be advisory and 
not binding on the claimant’s at- 
tending physician, the employer or 
carrier would not be liable for med- 
ical care or procedures other than 
those recommended in the report, 
unless the physician has agency ap- 
proval. The employer or carrier 
would be required to bear the cost 
of the examination and any subse- 
quent treatment and rehabilitation 
as set forth in the report of the panel 
of specialists. 

The program raises questions 
which require answers in order to 
operate in the best interests of the 
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injured worker, For example, how 
will the program fit in with the hos- 
pitals, and what measures are neces- 
sary to assure the best results and 
avoid abuse? The answers, however, 
lie primarily in the unified action of 
the hospitals, the medical societies, 
the compensation agency specialists, 
the general practitioners, the in- 
surers, employers and labor. All will 
agree with the necessity for the early 
return to productive employment as 
indeed this is the primary goal. And 
since all are basically concerned 
both with the injured worker and 
the overall economy, their coopera- 
tive efforts to make that goal a 
reality are certain to be forthcoming. 

Such a program of early referral 
to hospitals for diagnostic and re- 
habilitative evaluation has many ad- 
vantages. Leaders of industry and 
labor recognize the value of the com- 
munity hospital facilities as a means 
of increasing the total sum of our 
medical resources. Physicians and 
specialists in industrial . medicine 
view the community facilities as the 
first line of medical treatment. These 
hospitals have immediately available 
facilities which would require mil- 
lions of dollars to duplicate. At 
these hospitals there are conveni- 
ently under one roof specialists who 
can singly or as a team be called 
upon to examine or evaluate the pa- 
tient and his disability. Finally, 
specialists in rehabilitation and phys- 
ical medicine have found that it is 
better for the compensation patient 
psychologically to be co-mingled in 
a hospital facility with those who are 
hospitalized for other than work- 
connected disabilities. With such a 
program in operation hospitals 
which do not now have departments 
of physical medicine or programs for 
rehabilitation will be encouraged to 
provide them. In this way the com- 
munity as a whole benefits. 

If rehabilitation is the goal, it may 
be that rehabilitative techniques are 
required not only for the claimant 
but for the workmen’s compensation 
system as well. This would mean 
de-emphasis of disability, de-glori- 
fication of the attorney’s role, rejec- 
tion of the attempt to make of work- 
men’s compensation a court for 
meting out personal injury awards, 
recognition by employers of the 
need to utilize the physically handi- 
capped and responsibility of all 


insurance carriers to consider the 
claimant as something other than a 
case file and premium risk. 

Were workmen’s compensation 
the only program in effect for the 
protection of the worker questions 
might be raised as to the adequacy 
of the system. Workmen’s compen- 
sation, which arrived on the Ameri- 
can economic scene as an insured 
wage replacement program, had its 
scope widened to become the bastion 
of an employee security program in 
the absence of any other means. 
Adequacy then must be measured 
in terms of the overall social in- 
surance programs in effect and in 
terms also of what we want and ex- 
pect of this program. 

If merely dollar amounts were the 
goal, without regard to duplication 
of benefits, multiplicity of pension 
awards and roadblocks to rehabilita- 
tion, then the system might be 
termed adequate. With the addition 
of social security payments and un- 
employment insurance _ benefits, 
which in weekly dollar amount ap- 
proximates compensation awards, as 
well as employers’ programs for em- 
ployee welfare and the benefits from 
union welfare funds, a new total is 
arrived at. 

If, however, the workmen’s com- 
pensation system were to be meas- 
ured in terms of rapidity with which 
an injured worker returns to em- 
ployment then perhaps it might be 
said to be inadequate. Emphasis 
upon dollar awards and litigation is 
neither in the best interests of the 
injured worker nor promotes the de- 
sire on his part to utilize rehabilita- 
tion for early return to work, 

Workmen’s compensation pio- 
neered the way. Social insurance 
programs increasingly are using 
much of the experience and princi- 
ples involved in workmen’s compen- 
sation. Where do we go from here? 
We must determine whether among 
the various programs there is to be 
“coexistence”—if I might borrow 
the term—or whether workmen’s 
compensation as a program is to “go 
it alone.” There is one other al- 
ternative for the development of a 
sound system of mandated employee 
benefits operating under private en- 
terprise principles with emphasis 
upon rehabilitation and early return 
to full productive capacity. That is 
integration ! 
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PROGRAMATIC FLEXOWRITERS 

This machine which reads edge-punched 
cards or punched paper tape and auto- 
matically prepares documents and by- 
product tape for data processing was re- 
cently announced by Commercial Controls 
Corporation. The same machine also pro- 
vides for punching the master record cards 
or tape. It is completely flexible, and tape 
and cards car. be used interchangeably. 
Edge-punched cards are a unit type record 
which permit eusy identification, filing and 
handling of master records. They do not 
replace punched paper tape, but, in some 
cases, make the preparation of forms and 
by-product tape easier and faster. Flexo- 
writers are available in 5-channel or 8- 
channel tape models. 
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office efficiency 


FOLDING TABLE 


Four models of this all purpose folding 
table are available in a full range of 
popular sizes from 6 feet long by 30 
inches wide to 8 feet long by 36 inches 
wide. Height is 30 inches. Special hing- 
ing of legs and braces give sturdier, wiggle 
free support while the styling increases 
seating capacity by providing free knee 
space at the legs and at the ends of the 
table. A simple positive action locking de- 
vice holds legs securely against accidental 
release. Tops are available in hardwood 
plywood with blond or walnut finish, in 
hardboard walnut with blond trim or in 
plastic of standard and special colors. A 
product of the James P. Luxem Company. 


DESK ORGANIZER 


This unusual desk organizer and letter 
writing portfolio has been designed in 
simulated leather by the Serolite Corpora- 
tion to keep correspondence and business 
papers neat and orderly and act as an aid 
for correspondence when travelling. It is 
conveniently sized (9%” x 11%”) to hold 
normal 842” x 11” letter sized stationery 
and has additional plastic pockets which 
hold business cards, envelopes, postage, 
etc. A desk organizer is also available 
with pockets on both sides. A name can 
be gold stamped on the cover. 


SIT-STAND-LEAN STOOL 


There are many jobs that require a 
“stand up” position, yet after a few hours 
fatigue reduces the empioyee's efficiency 
to a marked degree. The Ajusto Equip- 
ment Company has developed this new 
idea in seating to provide a quick easy 
way to give the employee relief. No tools 
are required to make adjustments from 
a stool low enough to sit on to a high 
leaning support. The seat tilts to any of 
four positions and the position of seat and 
foot plate are easily adjusted. 


MERCHANDISER 


This new merchandiser lends itself 
readily for ground floor window display 
by an insurance agency. While the turn- 
table display rotates in eye-catching 
fashion, a changeable sales or advertising 
message travels across the lower portion. 
The message tape accommodates from 18 
to 25 words (115 characters) and can be 
read in approximately twenty seconds. 
The 6” turntable operates from the mes- 
sage tape by means of all-nylon gears. 
The unit operates satisfactorily with a 
weight load of up to 10 pounds. The stand 
is of wrought iron in black Japan finish 
and the turntable and case is finished in 
gray, green or bronze. Available from 
Salescaster, Inc. in stand heights of 22 
inches or 11 inches. 
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' ‘HE CLASS 31 NATIONAL Accounting Machine. 


THE CLASS 142 waATIONAL Payrol! and Analysis Accounting 
Machine with Automatic Tax Computer. 


Waltonal Accounting Machines 
soon pay for themselves... 


by slashing accounting costs...eliminating overtime 
.. simplifying payroll work! 


The National Class 142 Accounting 
Machine handles every conceivable 
type of payroll deduction, check writ- 
ing and accounting. Equipped with 
the new Automatic Tax Computer, it 
computes variable tax deductions in- 
stantly and provides many other plus 
features, such as: automatic control 
of Federal Insurance Contribution 
deduction limit .. . 4 to-date balances 
of Earnings and Deductions... 50 
totals—46 available for direct anal- 
ysis and distribution! 

In policy handling, the National 


Class 31 Accounting Machine, with 
its built-in electric typewriter, is espe- 
cially useful in providing complete 
information. It is not unusual for a 
single National 31 to handle such 
diversified operations as: disburse- 
ments and cash receipts... agents’ 
and brokers’ accounting... agency 
accounting ... reinsurance, and dis- 
tribution. And Nationals do not re- 
quire specially trained operators. 

In Fire and Casualty Insurance, as 
in other forms of insurance, Nationals 
soon pay for themselves out of what 


they save—then go on, year after 
year, returning a handsome profit. 
Why not have the National repre- 
sentative show you how much you 
can save with National’s exclusive 
combination of features. His number 
is listed in the classified directory. 
Call him today. 


*TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT OFF. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





Executive-type office of 
the manager of the marine 
department is separated 
from marine underwriting 
by oak-and-glass panels. 
Entire office is steel-made. 
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HEN THE AETNA Insurance 
Company “opened for busi- 
ness” in Hartford, Conn., in 1819, 
it had a capital stock of $15,000, a 
list of salaried employees that con- 
sisted of the secretary (salary $225 
for six months) and a clerk, and an 
office that was organized when the 
. secretary simply cleared up the desk 
in his law office, emptied two 
drawers for Aetna papers and rec- 
ords, and got ready for work. To- 
day, with total capital funds equal- 
ling $69,245,317, the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Group has 3,619 em- 
ployees on its staff, and branch 
offices throughout the country. 
The simple systems and proce- 


Parallel row of desks line the main floor 
underwriting departments. Each desk is 
self-contained, with occasional supple- 
mentary filing provided by two-drawer 
desk-height files on the left. Side chairs 
with glides are for visiting brokers. 


2 OTR lik, spice 


Transcript stations 
such as these handle 
correspondence for 
the entire New York 
office. Note the rec- 
ords and other kinds 
of correspondence 
equipment necessary 
for any type of job. 
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dures that characterized the one 
desk office have, of course, receded 
into a happy past, and with growth 
and progress that has made Aetna 
one of the country’s most respected 
insurance groups has come an in- 
creasing interest on the part of man- 
agement in improved office methods, 
employee efficiency, and time and 
space saving equipment. This inter- 
est is clearly reflected in the com- 
pany’s annual report, where we read 
of “constantly reviewing office op- 
erations in the light of cost analysis, 
centralized functions, and the sub- 
stitution of electronic machines for 
repetitive clerical functions.” 

A striking example of the way 
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W. R. SEABERG 
Art Metal 
Construction Company 


this “constant reviewing” has been 
able to blend modern, functional 
methods with the loyalties and tradi- 
tions of this historic company was 
recently afforded by the standard- 
ization that took place at the New 
York office at 100 William Street. 
As with most companies that ex- 
perience a steady, cumulative growth 
over a long period of time, many of 
the departments at Aetna had “just 
growed and growed,” some to the 
point where they became unwieldly 
in the overall set-up. Similar de- 
partments requiring close liaison 
were located in different parts of the 
building. Equipment varied within 
(Continued on the next page) 


The Chief Accountant 
has his office arranged 
to handle voluminous 
paper work and to serve 
as conference room for 
the whole department. 


Policy endorsement forms of 
every conceivable kind are kept 
on hand in this modular flat- 
file. The 18 inch drawers are 
divided into trays, each one of 
which contains a quantity of 
different endorsement blanks. 


A complete history on 
all policies written by 
the company is kept in 
the central filing depart- 
ment. Each cabinet has 
a capacity of 133 inches. 





booklets 


P204—-Make Mine King Size 


This booklet describes a completely indi- 
vidual and effective type of display for 
sales promotion, convention exhibits or 
any other position needing an eye-catcher. 
Prints as large as 5’ by 10° made in 
one piece or others as large as sign 
boards made in sections can be pro- 
duced from negatives as small as 2!/4" by 
2/4". They incorporate size, shape, portabil- 
ity, durability and all of the amazing realism 
and versatility of the camera. 


P205—Offset Application Ideas 


This is a folio of offset duplicating plates 
application ideas for saving time and money 
in the operation of your office. Individual 
sheets show actual examples of how direct 
image paper plates have been used in buy- 
ing, converting, selling, accounting and in 
miscellaneous categores. They are intended 
to stimulate thinking on how the saving 
features of this method of duplicating have 
been capitalized on by various firms, most 
of them not in the insurance field. 


P206—Dial Your Way to Success 


Basically the success of an organization 
may be said to depend on; (1) the proper 
use of employees’ time and effort, (2) the 
spirit of teamwork in the organization and 

‘ (3) effective supervision. These three fac- 
tors depend, in turn, on the communications 
that bind executive to executive, supervisor 
to worker, department to department and 
so on all down the line. Such communica- 
tions are the life-blood of modern business 
operations. This booklet tells the story of 
more successful business operations through 
better telephone service over a system which 
handles the entire load of “inside calls.” 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 


publication(s) desired. 
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Standardization—Continued 


departments, making it difficult to 
establish performance standards for 
employees. Paper work was not 
flowing as rapidly as it could have 
with proper functional equipment. 

As management saw it, the solu- 
tion to the problem of increasingly 
complex paper work, additional per- 
sonnel and inter-departmental liaison 
lay in a carefully planned program 
of standardization and integration. 
Interviews with department heads 
and clerks, time studies of filing 
operations, charting of inter-depart- 
mental work flow, space utilization 
studies, and the examination of com- 
parative equipment were the first 
steps taken to implement this pro- 
gram. 

On the basis of this “review,” it 
was decided to standardize all de- 
partments with functional steel office 
furniture and special filing ‘systems 
manufactured by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company of Jamestown, 
New York. The wide range of 
equipment available, it was felt, 
would enable Aetna to care for its 
middle-echelon clerical employees 
and still provide for the many “spe- 
cial situations.” 

Standardization and integration 
were made to complement each other 
right down the line. The modern- 
ization of the accounting and tabulat- 
ing department, for example, meant 
that the long-contemplated switch to 
1.B.M.’s punched card system could 
at last be made. And isolated de- 
partments, such as the transcribing 
room, could be made to feel impor- 
tant parts of the insurance team by 
being given comfortable, job-engi- 
neered equipment. 


Central Filing 


Central filing is one of the busiest 
departments at 100 William Street. 
As soon as a policy is written and 
coded, it is sent here for filing. Any 
information that may be required 
regarding a particular policy during 
its period of coverage—such as re- 
newal dates, audits, claims—must 
be obtained from these ever-busy 
files. Here too index and expiration 
cards are filed, so that renewals may 
be determined at a glance. Again, 
whenever rate changes occur or 
claims are reported on, further de- 
mands are made upon Central Filing. 


To provide swift, easy operation 
of this active file room, Aetna in- 
stalled double rows of five-drawer 
files, arranged back to back to afford 
the most efficient use of space, Each 
five drawer file has a capacity of 
133 inches of usable space, thereby 
permitting concentration of policies 
in a limited number of files. . . 
Important factors also for this all- 
female department are the height 
of the files (only six inches above 
that of a four drawer file), making 
for easy accessibility without reach- 
ing, and the fact that the automatic 
drawer action makes the guides to 
the policies visible the instant the 
drawer is opened. 


Terminal Digit Filing 


A terminal digit system, which 
management finds reduces filing time 
by approximately 25%, is used in 
conjunction with revolving pre-filing 
discs. Set up at table height in the 
center of Central Filing, each disc 
supports an accordion-like band of 
open flaps in which policies can be 
rapidly arranged according to ter- 
minal numbers. When removed, they 
are in numerical order and ready 
for successive filing. 

Standard Art Metal filing equip- 
ment adapted to special needs can 
be found in every department. The 
marine policy endorsement file, for 
example, contains forms of various 
sizes on almost every conceivable 
marine policy that might ever be 
written by the company. As these 
forms must be immediately acces- 
sible in quantity at all times, there 
was provided a modular combination 
of 18” flat drawer tray files arranged 
in a single unit. Each flat drawer 
is divided into individual trays con- 
taining supplies of the various 
blanks. The entire unit, consisting 
of fifty-four drawers, is arranged 
on an adjustable base in the center 
of the department. 

The investment in “desk person- 
nel” is probably greater in the in- 
surance field than in any other busi- 
ness. The distinction between office 
and plant just does not hold in 
this field. With the desk employee 
being the all-important man, the 
provision of well-tooled work sta- 
tions becomes an imperative. 

All general clerical workers at 
Aetna were provided with 55” desks 
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that would permit them to handle 
voluminous paper work without 
crowding or confusion. To eliminate 
the need for supplementary filing in 
clerical areas, and to cut down the 
time usually spent in “traveling” 
from one section of the office to the 
other, each desk was arranged to 
accommodate all filing needs of the 
job. 

In specialized departments, such 
as the transcribing room, extra care 
was taken to find just the right 
combination for efficient perform- 
ance. Working with a minimum of 
interruption and contact with other 
departments at what is basically a 
grinding task, employees of this de- 
partment could easily become subject 
to fatigue and boredom. To prevent 
this, a light, spacious room was pro- 
vided where desks could be placed 
well apart to give a feeling of pres- 
tige and privacy. Double pedestal 
desks with fixed platforms for noise- 
less I.B.M. typewriters replaced 
conventional desks and _ stands. 
Edison Televoice machines, which 
record the dictation from the vari- 
ous departments on plastic discs 
which are then played back by the 
transcriber, were placed on each 
desk. Conventional office chairs were 
replaced by posture chairs with foam 
leather cushions. 

The interest evinced by manage- 
ment here has played an important 
part in raising morale and in mak- 
ing the employees of this department 
realize they are an important part 
of the insurance team. 


Desk Has Two Functions 


In the underwriting department, 
on the main floor, where Aetna 
“meets the public,” each desk unit 
has been arranged to serve two 
functions—both as a work station 
for the occupant and as a “private 
office” where the underwriter can 
confer with the broker. Space is 
used as a divider and to afford each 
individual a feeling of privacy. 
Lightweight aluminum side chairs, 
with rubber cushioned glides for 
noiseless movement, are provided 
for visitors at each desk. 

Each underwriter has his double 
pedestal desk arranged to care for 
all his working needs. Forms, blanks, 
rate books, working policies are 
housed within the desk in box and 
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vertical file drawers specially ar- 
ranged for the underwriter’s paper 
requirements. 


In modernizing and “reviewing,” 
Aetna has sacrificed little of its old 
dignified simplicity. There is a 
generous use of space, a respect for 
the values of the individual em- 


ployee, that is nowhere more evident | 
than in the interest management | 


takes in its interior departments. 


Not only in the main offices acces- | 
sible to the public, but also behind | 


the scenes, where the immense paper 
work of “insuring” is carried on, 
Aetna has taken the time and effort 


to insure all of its employees with | 
the right tools and the right environ- | 
ment for their job with “old Aetna.” | 





ELECTRONIC INSTALLATION | 


MUTUAL OF OMABA has ordered one 


of International Business Machines’ | 


No. 705 electronic data processing 


machines. The machine will be used -| 


by Mutual and its companion life 


insurance company, United Benefit | 
Life Insurance Company of Omaha, | 
for phases of policyowner account- | 


ing. 


The machine will initially be ap- | 


plied to phases of premium collec- 
tion, premium accounting, premium 
and claim statistics, agency statistics, 
rate calculations, actuarial computa- 
tions, and file maintenance. 


Starting its study in May, 1954, 
Mutual of Omaha and United of 
Omaha have investigated, with their 
joint staffs, the various electronic 
machines currently offered for sale. 
The large volume of transactions to 
be handled and the variety of uses 
to which the system will be put re- 
quired extensive research. 














“SHORT 
WRITE” 


makes short work... 
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Save up to 25% in personnel 
costs by swifter, more accurate 
handling of policies with 
“Short Write”. One simple for- 
mat designed for all the lines 
you write — Automobile .. . 
Inland Marine (Personal 
Lines) .. . Casualty .. . ete., 
guarantees this saving. AND 
conversion from your present 
formats can be painless as well 
as profitable! 


a 
Find out now how the “Short 


Write” Policy Plan can cut 
costs for you! 


Recording & 
Statistical 


CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave. * New York 13, N. Y. 
2815 N. Vermilion St. * Danville, Ill. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 
em LOMO) -1 5 1C7-BElO)) iE 


“your key to 
better policies" 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. ¥. Dept. 8-7 


(CJ Send me the “Short Write” booklet. 
(CD Have your representative call. 
Name 

















GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve Employee Relations 


MPLOYEE RELATIONS is the name 
Foren to the day-to-day contacts 
between management (all who have 
supervisory and managerial respon- 
sibilities) and the employees, arising 
out of direct work relationships as 
well as the indirect contacts stem- 
ming from employment. Quite often 
reference is made specifically to the 
end-results of the relationships 
rather than to the means of contact. 
Usually we mean both ways, means 
and results—the total group attitude 
toward the work, the company and 
its management. We must recognize 
the thing called esprit de corps be- 
cause it does exist. Why it exists 
and reflects itself in the organization 
and what affects it, is as interesting 
as it is important. Companies are 
like people in that some, no matter 
how hard they try, never can favor- 
ably influence the employees, with 
the result that relationships degrade 
into a contest between management 
and the employees. 


Desire for Recognition 


Underlying the whole fabric of 
employee relationships is the one 
basic factor—i.e., the desire for 
recognition. Management wants it 
and usually gets it—the employees 
want it and have varying degrees of 
success in satisfying the ego. Why 
do companies have “house publica- 
tions?” Why do companies give 
service pins and service awards? 
The basic reason is obviously the 
recognition of the employee and his 
attainments. This type of recogni- 
tion is effective and certainly is not 
costly. 

A reasonably comprehensive list 
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of factors which affect morale of 
the employees would, in our opinion, 
include the following : 
1. The extent to which communica- 
tions are carried on between levels 
(vertically) and within levels (hori- 
zontally). This was covered in our 
May, 1955, column. 
2. The availability of management 
and its willingness to give time to 
employees’ problems (Ibid, May 
1955). 
3. The recognition given to em- 
ployees for above average service at- 
tainments. This includes financial as 
well as non-financial recognition. 
4. The economic security of the em- 
ployee in terms of the success of the 
company and its probabilities of 
perpetuation. 
5. The skill of supervision in han- 
dling human relations aspects of 
their work as well as their skill in 
occupational pursuits. 
6. The disciplinary atmosphere un- 
der which the employees work. 
7. The location and physical envi- 
ronment under which the work is 
carried on. 
8. The type of employee hired by 
management—they (the employees) 
must be capable of responding to 
fair treatment. “It takes two to 
tango” as the song goes and it takes 
two responsible persons to create a 
satisfactory contract, each respond- 
ing to the ovations of the other. 
“Criticize if necessary, but never 
ignore” is a fundamental psycho- 
logical adage which contains the 
basic philosophy of recognition. 
Children will turn to mischievous 
conduct in order to win recognition 
not attained by merit. Employees 
will resist being cataloged as non- 


entities by management. Each, re- 
gardless of his economic, political or 
social status, wants recognition. Just 
ignore the secretary of a V.I.P. and 
learn from bitter experience the 
power ot a woman. By-pass supervi- 
sion in work assignments and see 
how soon the atmosphere becomes 
charged with resentment. 

Recognition can take many forms 
—one form is financial. Finaneiu 
recognition includes salary increases 
for meritorious performance on the 
same position—this is usually con- 
trolled by the establishment of mini- 
mal and maximal rates for each 
position so that salary increases 
given as recognition for good per- 
formance will not carry the individ- 
ual’s actual rate above the related 
value established for the position. 
Financial recognition includes salary 
increases attendant with promotions 
to higher rated positions. Financial 
recognition may take the form of 
privileges which often accompany 
higher level positions. Use of com- 
pany cars, club memberships, longer 
vacations (which may also be related 
to long service as well as higher 
positions) and the extended expense 
account have financial value to the 
recipient, 

Recognition which takes the form 
of non-financial awards may include 
larger desks, rugs, drapes, and other 
tangible evidences of attainment. 
Publicity in the company paper, per- 
sonal letters of congratulations from 
management, service pins, and pub- 
lic recognition in trade periodicals 
and journals are also forms of recog- 
nition which feed the ego and go a 
long wav in satisfying the urge to 

(Continued on page 74) 
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The UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER...new electronic wizard 
gives you a clear-cut edge on competition! 





The new UNIVAC FILE-COM- 
PUTER may be used to store a 
vast complexity of statistical and 
accounting figures which are in- 
stantly accessible. Now statistics 
can be easily up-dated day to day 
to give you up-to-the-minute man- 
agement reports. These manage- 
ment reports which would take 
months without the FILE-COM- 
PUTER give you a clear-cut edge 
on competition. 

It puts the speed and accuracy 
of electronics in accounting, sta- 
tistical, and underwriting opera- 
tions... with your present rec- 
ords. Designed for all mechanized 
data, it takes any type of input or 
output—punched cards, magnetic 
tape, paper tape, electric type- 
writer, or adding machine key- 
board and printing units. 


TAKES UNSORTED DATA 


The FILE-COMPUTER now 
eliminates many of the manual or 
machine steps needed in the usual 
punched-card methods to relate 
new data with information on 
file. Designed for fast random ac- 
cess, it eliminates sorting, batch- 
ing, merging, and collating. 

This means it’s economical at 
any time to do your rating, map- 


ping, figuring of dividends, re- 
serves, agency commissions, and 
agency experience on an earned 
premium-incurred loss basis. For 
example, with a typewriter on 
another floor or another building, 
you can request agency experi- 
ence and immediately see the 
electric typewriter write the in- 
formation you requested ! 


HANDLES EXPIRATIONS AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLS AGENCY ACCOUNTS 


Vital functions, once dependent 
on the human element are auto- 
matically controlled by the 
UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER. It 
spots the expirations and pro- 
duces the renewal certificates or 
declarations automatically. Un- 
paid outstanding premiums stand 
out as data covering payments is 
fed into the system. Comparisons 
are made to show what policies 
were paid and whether they were 
paid as recorded. Balances in any 
or all accounts can be produced at 
once. Automatic self-checking, a 
feature of the UNIVAC FILE- 
COMPUTER, assures accuracy 
in a single run. 

Yes, the UNIVAC FILE-COM- 
PUTER devours heavy volume 
work, does the intricate comput- 


ing, and gives you managerial 
perception that up to now has 
been unattainable by mechanical 
methods. 

See how the UNIVAC FILE- 
COMPUTER can open new hori- 
zons for your firm. Consult with 
our representative. In the mean- 
time, send for brochure TM960. 


—y 
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New Aristocrat desk line 


A superb new line of executive 
and clerical desks by Remington 
Rand. Made completely in steel 
with smooth, rounded edges. 
Comes in three colors, Gray-Rite, 
Heather Beige and Surf Green. 
Send for descriptive folder 
FF187 and see your Remington 
Rand representative. 

DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 1758, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 


TM960 (UNIVAC F-C) 
FF187 (ARISTOCRAT) 


City Zone__ State 
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Employee Relations—from page 72 


be appreciated. The urge for ap- 
preciation cannot be compared to 
the purely feminine desire to be 
loved—it is not so personal and 
demanding in its scope. We men- 
tion this, not to be facetious, but to 
disabuse the idea that there ~aust be 
more than the practical reasons for 
recognition. Giving credit where 
credit is due is one of the best ways 
of rewarding employees—do not be 
penurious with your praise, but 
please do be sincere. 

People want to be associated with 


BORED? 


. with those tired-look- 
ing letterheads of yours? 
If you’re jealous everyday 
over the handsome letter- 
heads that 
your desk . . . here’s an 
easy way to make sure that 
any change you make will 
be a change for the better. 
The Rising Paper Com- 
pany, makers of “Fine 
Paper At Its Best” offers 
you a unique sérvice at 


come across 


absolutely no cost to you. 
It will be happy to send 
you a portfolio of “New 
Letterheads of the Season” 

. . culled from the lead- 
ing printers, coast-to-coast. 
Here’s your opportunity 
to determine just exactly 
what style of letterhead is 
best suited to your own in- 
dividual business. Choose 
. it will 
show your printer exactly 


your sample . . 


what you have in mind. 
For your free copy of “New 
Letterheads of the Season” 

just write on your 
present letterhead to .. . 
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success whether it be personal or 
indirectly applicable through their 
employment. People like to think 
that their attainments are deserved 
and not too easy to attain. We can 
put this another way, employees ap- 
praise management’s ability (and do 
a surprisingly accurate job of it, too) 
and if they think that the company 
is losing ground, the better type of 
employees will seek employment 
elsewhere. This also pertains to 
companies, having capable present 
management, but having no under- 
studies ready to step in and run the 
outfit when present management 
leaves, either by death or retirement. 
The perpetuation of an enterprise, 
sound and efficient management and 
successful operations are necessary 
in order to attract and retain efficient 
career employees. When confidence 
in management policies and prac- 
tices is lacking, the morale of the 
employees will be low. It is possible 
to fool management, but the em- 
ployees can’t be fooled for long. 

We have already used more than 
our share of cliches in this article 
so perhaps another one will not 
matter too much. The one we want 
to use here is “that employees do 
not respect a sucker.” Employees, 
as a group, do not react favorably 
to a situation in which some of them 
are getting away with “murder” in 
the form of tardiness, absenteeism, 
long coffee breaks, shirking respon- 
sibilities and careless work attitudes 
while others are giving a full share 
of cooperation, carrying their assign- 
ments to a successful conclusion. 
This is particularly true when man- 
agement is unaware of the situation 
and, therefore, rewards all the em- 
ployees by the same standard, thus 
placing mediocrity on the same basis 
as merit. 

Discipline in industry has deterio- 
rated badly during the past ten 
years. Employees do not fear fair 
and impartial discipline which rec- 
ognizes each employee’s conduct. 
Employees, to the contrary, prefer 
to work under strict, but under- 
standable rules. They (the em- 
ployees) would prefer to cast their 
lot with an employer who (1) tells 
them what he wants; (2) expects a 
high standard of performance; and 
(3) rewards those who meet those 
standards. It is when the employees 
are leveled by a low common stand- 
ard with no recognition of those who 
are willing and capable of producing 
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a higher volume of work, that 
morale and attitude suffer. 

It is about time that supervision 
set the standard of punctuality, at- 
tendance and good work habits, for 
it is in that group that the example 
is established. Let’s start to enforce 
the office hours, limit the coffee- 
break to no more than fifteen min- 
utes in the morning and afternoon 
and set standards for production. 
Let the employees know what you 
expect and why you expect it—yes 
you'll lose a few employees, but 
invariably they will be the fringe 
producers who can only survive in 
an atmosphere of careless indiffer- 
ence. 

As we have said in our other 
articles, environment has an indirect 
influence on production and a direct 
influence on attitude. Cleanliness of 
the office is a factor in morale. Em- 
ployees respond favorably to a clean, 
well appointed office. When man- 
agement fails to provide the neces- 
sary conveniences such as drinking 
water and cups, toilet facilities, 
towels and coat racks, the employees 
feel that if management doesn’t care, 
why should they “beat their brains 
out” on the job. 

Proper equipment is important in 
doing a good job. Pride is seldom 
present when handicaps are placed 
in the way of production. Work is 
delayed when there are insufficient 
calculating and adding machines. 
The old idea that employees could 
work on orange crates as long as 
pay day wasn’t delayed has been 
refuted hundreds of times. One com- 
pany had a terrific turnover in female 
personnel because the “girls were 
snagging their nylon hose on old 
splintery, wooden chairs.” Another 
company lost many of their efficient 
employees because the office was 
infested with roaches (management 
refused to hire an exterminator) 
from a restaurant in the building. 
Another office provided no towel 





service and encountered continuing 
griping by the employees. These are 
not exaggerations—convenience of 
location, eye-appealing decorations, 
and good facilities by themselves will 
not produce a high morale factor, 
but couple them with sound manage- 
ment, adequate salaries and personal 
recognition and the combination is 
unbeatable. 


Type of Employee Hired 


We talk about the responsiveness 
of the employee and some of our 
management acquaintances say that 
“employees don’t seem to care no 
matter what is done for them.” 
There are some employees who are 
incapable of gratitude, loyalty and 
good work habits. They are the 
habitual gripers who expect the 
world to take care of them. 

Our suggestion is to do a better 
job of employment—screen the em- 
ployees. Find out what motivates 
them. Give applicants an aptitude 
battery. See if they are capable of 
doing the work. Inability to do the 
work and lack of interest in the work 
will cause chronic discontentment 
which will be turned against the job 
and the employer. There is great 
respect for ability and the employees 
admire another employee or a super- 
visor that “knows his stuff.” 

This may seem “wishy-washy” to 
many men of management, but the 
fact remains that morale stems from 
the total of many factors which 
enter into the employment picture. 
Employees want to be recognized 
and appreciated and they are willing 
to do that which is necessary to earn 
recognition if they think there is a 
chance. Many of us have been away 
from the actual work desk for a 
long time—we are involved in man- 
agement affairs with a great deal of 
latitude in our activities. We have 
forgotten the problems of day-to-day 
detail and the work-a-day world of 
the average employee. If we would 
give more thought to our employee 
relations and the eight factors which 
affect morale, we would find a much 
better team spirit and we would get 
a lot of personal satisfaction from 
the end results. We do know that the 
psychological frustrations of work- 
ing for a living give rise to almost 
as much absenteeism as the common 
cold. Absenteeism is a business cost 
even though we may not give it its 
specific listing on the statement of 
income and expense, 





MODEL 444 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 


You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed* 
desk set . .. with its giant ink fountain-base 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 
ready to write a full page or more when- 
ever you take it from its socket. 
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°F 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M 
Carcher/ 


Your regular dealer will be glad to (Also public counter use) 
let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 
Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 

for 30 days with the understanding you eC. tra Aine 
can return it for a full refund if you 9550 

don’t agree it’s the best you’ve ever used. A V4 
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The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 
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BUSINESS ENTRANCE 
TESTS 


THE NATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 
ment Association in collaboration 
with the United Business Education 
Association continues to co-sponsor 
a test program designed specifically 
to assist employers of office per- 
sonnel to determine the performance 
qualifications of job beginners in five 
different areas of office employment. 
These are what are known as the 
National Business Entrance Tests, 
—a test program of more than 
twenty years development and use. 

Each year along with the termina- 
tion of classes late in the Spring 
employers become faced with the 
problem of determining the ability 
and skill of potential beginner office 
workers who have just graduated 
from various parochial and public 
schools, business schools, colleges 
and universities the 
country. 


throughout 


The test program endorsed and 
operated by these two national as- 
sociations is an entirely non-profit 
service to business and industry. As 
a service it becomes especially valu- 
able to middle size and small com- 
panies that have not found it feasible 
to provide for themselves expensive 
test hiring procedures. The Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests are 
designed specifically to meet that 
demand, 

The National Business Entrance 
Tests are skill tests designed to de- 
termine the ability or inability on 
the part of beginner job applicants 
to perform sustained work of the 
type actually required on the job. 
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Tests are available to measure 
skill ability in stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, calculating 
machine operation, and general of- 
fice clerical work. 

A companion test is also avail- 
able covering business fundamentals 
and general information knowledge 
that should be possessed by the job 
applicant. The sponsoring associa- 
tions recommend that each job ap- 
plicant take one or more of the 
specific skill tests and in all cases 
the Business Fundamentals and 
General Information Test. 

Three separate series of the tests 
are available: the Short Form Test 
Series in stenography and typewrit- 
ing only. These tests are of ap- 
proximately one hour duration and 
have been found especially useful by 
smaller companies. 

Employers of office personnel in 
many companies prefer to admin- 
ister and score their own tests, using 
the Long Form General Testing and 
Screening Series. Tests of this spe- 
cial series are approximately two 
hours in length. 

The Long Form Tests and the 
Short Form Tests are available for 
$.50 per test ; in quantities of twenty- 
five or more, either alike or assorted, 
the price per test comes to $.20. 

A newly revised eight-page book- 
let describing in detail the various 
series of National Business. En- 
trance Tests, history of the program, 
statistical treatment, and a percentile 
table is available on request. Write 
for your copy to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Tests, 132 West Chelten 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
APPEARANCE 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS usually deter- 
mine whether a book bound in your 
office will be closly read or shoved 
aside, an expert on office procedures 
stresses. That's why the binding 
and cover on office-produced publi- 
cations are so important, according 
to John M. Kuhn, director of office 
procedure for the General Binding 
Corporation. 

Kuhn suggests a_ three-point 
checklist for determining a com- 
pany’s binding needs: 

1. Summarize your office’s produc- 
tion over a period of time. Check on 
the management reports, brochures, 
policy manuals, presentations, cata- 
logs, corporate record surveys, 
statistical summaries, inventory 
lists, bulletins, or any other items 
that you distribute. Most office 
executives are surprised at the re- 
sults of such a check. 

2. If your office material has a sales 
function—whether it’s selling your 
company’s products to customers or 
an idea to employees, management, 
or stockholders—give serious con- 
sideration to the appearance of the 
finished product. 

3. Look for an in-the-office binding 
system that incorporates utility, ap- 
pearance, and economy. 

Utility. Both the chosen system 
and the finished product should be 
easy to use. 

Appearance. If your new system 
doesn’t provide an attractive, pres- 
tige appearance for your finished 
product, it’s not doing its job. 

Economy. Consider the long and 
short run applications for the bind- 
ing equipment. 


ACCOUNTANTS MEET 


Tue INsuRANCE ACCOUNTING and 
Statistical Association, an organiza- 
tion of 643 companies of all types 
writing all lines of coverages, met in 
Chicago with a record attendance of 
1500. As is the custom of this group, 
the program consisted principally of 
many workshop sessions at which 
their various interests; fire, casualty, 
life and accident and health, were 
explored. Electronic data processing 
equipment held a prominent spot 
again this year, both in the discus- 
sions and in the equipment exhibits. 
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IMIG IG INIVIK 


Homeowners’ Policy Statistics 


L. H. LONGLEY-COOK 
Actuary, North America Companies 


HE INTRODUCTION OF MULTIPLE 

line laws has brought many 
advantages, and has enabled insur- 
ance companies to provide -new 
coverages which more closely meet 
the needs of the public than was 
formerly possible. It has also posed 
many new problems, particularly in 
the accounting and statistical fields. 


The All-risk Concept 


It is not possible to properly ex- 
plain the nature of these problems 
and how they arise, without turning 
for a moment to the history of in- 
surance. Marine insurance has a 
very old history, and developed out 
of the requirements of international 
trade. Superseding the old bottomry 
and respondentia bonds issued by 
bankers, it provided the trader with 
protection against all the fortuitous 
perils to which a ship or its cargo 
were exposed. Marine policies are, 
therefore, termed “all risk” policies. 
The development of inland marine 
insurance has extended the “ll risk” 
idea to many fields unconnected with 
international trade, or, in fact, any 
form of trade, as for example the 
personal property floater policy. 

On the other hand, fire insurance 
was developed to provide protection 
against the single named peril of 
fire; the peril of lightning being 
added only later. The named peril 
development is attractive to the in- 
surance company because it knows 
exactly the protection which it is 
providing, and many other forms 
of named peril coverage are now 
available. 
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Just as international and national 
trade call for “all risk” protection, 
so with the modern complexities of 
life the ordinary home owner needs 
protection against a large number of 
perils of which fire, wind, theft, and 
legal liability are but a few. To 
provide such protection by means 
of a series of named peril policies, is 
clearly uneconomic, inconvenient, 
and liable to lead to misunderstand- 
ing. The insurance needs of each 
home owner are so similar that a 
comprehensive policy at a single 
premium can be developed which 
will meet nearly everyone's needs. 
Until the multiple line laws were 
passed, the provision of such com- 
prehensive protection was not pos- 
sible, as some of the perils involved 
were considered fire and others 
casualty. 

The ideal policy for the home 
owner is an all risk policy, but the 
first attempts in this field were on 
a named peril basis. We are not here 
concerned with the development of 
the coverages provided under the 
Homeowner’s policy or directly with 
the making of rates, but since the 
fundamental purpose of statistical 
plans is the development of premium 
rates, any discussion of such plans 
must be against the background of 
rate making. 


An Indivisible Premium 


From a statistical and accounting 
point of view, it makes little differ- 
ence whether a policy is “all risk’ 
or covers an extensive number of 
named perils provided the policy is 
issued at an indivisible premium. 
Obviously, it is uneconomic to issue 
a comprehensive policy with a 


separate premium for each named 
peril. Such a policy would be more 
complicated to prepare, more expen- 
sive to handle and would, as we shall 
see, provide a more difficult rather 
than an easier statistical problem. 

‘t has sometimes been held that, 
despite multiple line legislation, there 
are legal bars to the issue of a 
comprehensive policy at an indivi- 
sible premium. We are at times in- 
clined to forget that the only real 
reason for the regulation of the in- 
surance industry is to protect the 
public. Where a law or regulation 
is a bar to progress, the law or 
regulation should be modified. 

Although a knowledge of the exact 
benefits provided under the Home- 
owner’s policy is not necessary to a 
discussion of the statistical plan, it 
will be as well for lucidity to give 
a brief description of the policy and 
the rating plan. 


Description of the Policy 


The Homeowners’ policy was 
originally introduced by an inde- 
pendent company in the fall of 1950. 
It is now, also, rated by the Multiple 
Peril Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, and is being written by a very 
large number of companies. There 
are now three types of Homeowners’ 
Policies, “A,” “B,” and “C” written 
generally by insurance companies; 
“A” and “B” are named peril poli- 
cies, “C” is an all risk policy. 

Each policy covers the insured’s 
dwelling, appurtenant private struc- 
tures, personal property, and addi- 
tional living expenses. The perils 
covered are as follows: 

(Continued on the next page) 





Hand her a letter, 
a news clipping, 
any office 
record... 


She'll make 3 
photo-exact copies 
in |] minute 


‘THOUSANDS of companies are 
speeding routines with the complete- 
ly different Kodak Verifax Copier. 
Costs only $240 . . . makes 3 copies 
of any record for less than 4¢ each. 
What it saves in one month often ex- 
ceeds its cost. Let’s consider the savings 
for you and your secretary alone. 
(1 You'll seldom have to dictate a let- 
ter which, for the most part, quotes 
one you have received. 
() You'll never be short of copies at 
meetings. 
(0 You'll never have to wait for extra 
carbons to be typed . . . or for your 
“only copy” to be returned. 
() You won't have to send your rec- 
ords out of the office to be copied. 
(0 Your secretary will save at least a 
half-hour in copying just one report. 
[1 She won't have to proofread .. . 
Verifax copies are photo-exact. 
( She'll double your savings on dicta- 
tion—won't have to take notes and then 
transcribe. 
In short, the sav- 
ings on your job 
and hers in one 
month should ex- 
ceed the $240 cost 
of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier . . . without 
even consider- 
ing compar- 
able savings 
of others in 
your office. 


KODAK VERIFAX COPIER 
only $240 

—— MAIL COUPON TODAY ~ 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Business Photo Methods Div. 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 


Name 


| dwellings. 





Position 





Company 





Street 





City State. 


Price quoted is subject to 
ehange without notice. 
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Homeowners’ Policy Statistics——Cont. 


Policy A.—Fire, lightning, theft, and 
the perils included in the extended 
coverage endorsement. 

Policy B.—As above, plus the perils 
included in the additional extended 
coverage endorsement. 

Policy C.—All risk excluding earth- 
quakes. 

In addition, the policy provides 
comprehensive personal liability and 
medical payments’ insurance. 

Very careful consideration was 
given to the amount of insurance on 
household and personal property, in 
view of the notorious underinsurance 
of this item. It was decided to make 
the amount of this coverage a fixed 
percentage of the amount of the 
dwelling insurance; the percentage 
chosen being a compromise between 
the usual amount of contents in- 
surance carried, and the estimated 
average true value of contents of 
Provision is made for 
additional contents insurance in 
Policy “C,” where large values are 
often involved. 

Policies “A” and “B” are issued 
for the following specified dwelling 
amounts only : $8,000, $9,000, $10,- 
000, $11,000, $12,000, $13,500, $15,- 
000, and thereafter in steps of $2,500 
up to $50,000 and in $5,000 steps 
thereafter. 

Policy “C” is issued in amounts 
starting at $15,000 on the dwelling. 

The premiums are indivisible and 
the ratio of the premium to the 
amount of insurance is less for the 
larger amounts of insurance. The 
premiums were originally developed 
by reference to the cost of the indi- 
vidual coverages, but the point will 
soon be reached when the business 
can become self-rated. The policy 
is issued on a term basis only with 
an installment payment plan avail- 
able. 


Statistical Plan 


Under the Homeowners’ Statis- 
tical Plan, the business is classified 
according to policy form, amount of 
insurance, state, territorial sub- 
division, construction and protection. 
Installment premiums may be re- 
ported in total at the outset, or in 
individual installments, as they fall 
due. These premiums are broken out 
specially, so that earned premiums 
can be developed. Losses are on both 


a paid and incurred basis, and are 
classified into the same subdivisions 
as the premiums. Paid losses are 
analyzed by cause of loss. 

If the resulting statistics were 
broken down according to all the 
various classification codes at once, 
the resulting figures would be mean- 
ingless because none of them would 
be credible, owing to paucity of data. 
However, since the rates have been 
developed on a uniform basis nation- 
wide, subject to minor variations in 
rate level, we can break the statistics 
out in turn by the various features 
we wish to study. Thus, we may 
first study the overall experience by 
state to see if the rate level in each 
state is correct. We can then re- 
combine the experience for all states, 
and examine the experience by size 
of policy to make sure that the 
slope of the rate curve is reasonable. 
Similarly, we can study policy type, 
construction, and protection. For 
these purposes, we do not need the 
breakdown of the loss experience by 
cause of loss. This breakdown is, 
however, most valuable as a means 
of determining the reason for un- 
expectedly high or low loss experi- 
ence in any subdivision of the data. 


A Heap of Crumbs 


This method of handling data can 
be likened to cutting a cake. We can 
slice the cake in one of a number of 
ways to produce a pleasantly edible 
serving, but if we try and slice the 
cake in more than one way, we shall 
have nothing left but a heap of 
crumbs. 

It has been suggested that some 
portion of the total premiums should 
be allocated to each peril, and the 
premiums and losses should be re- 
ported to the statistical agent which 
is normally responsible for the peril. 
For example, a portion of the pre- 
mium which might be allocated to 
the peril of fire should be reported to 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ Actuarial Bureau. It is 
important to analyze this suggestion 
carefully. 

First, we should remember that 
the law requires that premiums shall 
be reasonable, adequate, and not 
unfairly discriminatory. If the pre- 
mium is broken down into parts 
associated with the various perils and 
then combined with the statistics of 
other types of insurance written to 
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cover these perils, it is impossible 
to determine if the rates are reason- 
able and adequate. The premiums 
charged for the Homeowners’ policy 
are less than the sum of the pre- 
miums for the individual perils. The 
statistical data which have been de- 
veloped prove that this assumption 
is correct, but if the data had been 
combined with other data relating to 
the perils, it would have been almost 
impossible to establish this vital fact. 


More Scientific 


Figures which have so far been 
developed, although not as yet very 
credible for the larger amounts of 
insurance, give us reason to believe 
that the variation of premium with 
the amount of insurance is approxi- 
mately correct. No such information 
has yet been established for the indi- 
vidual perils insured under standard 
policies. It will be seen, therefore, 
that a statistical plan which treats 
the premium as an indivisible whole 
is more scientific, and develops more 
meaningful results than a plan which 
attempts to subdivide the data in 
any way. 

The combining together of a 
number of perils for rate making and 
statistical analysis is nothing new; 
this is already done for the perils 
included in the extended coverage 
endorsement. 


No Real Test 


The statistical plan for the Home- 
owners’ policy compares favorably 
with that used for multiple peril 
broad forms, or all-risk dwelling 
policies. Under these policies the 
fire peril, the extended coverage 
perils and the other perils combined, 
are reported as major perils 10, 20, 
and 28, respectively. There is no 
breakdown of major peril 28 other 
than by state, and as the fire and 
extended coverage portions of the 
policy are mingled with other dwell- 
ing fire and extended coverage busi- 
ness, no real test of the adequacy of 
the overall premium is possible. 

It is interesting to ponder the 
difference in rate making methods 
of fire insurance and of the perils 
insured under the extended coverage 
endorsement. These perils are all 
included in the Homeowners’ policy. 
In many cases, the extended cover- 
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the right time for 
better letterheads? 


With the new, brighter white in 
WESTON BOND, now is the time to 
switch to perfection in rag content paper. 
For distinctive character and attractive 
economy in letterheads with matching 


envelopes, ask your printer for 


free: Sample Book. Write Dept. BE. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 





age premium is far larger than the 
fire premium. Despite this, the ex- 
tended coverage premium is usually 
uniform throughout the state, and is 
usually the same for both building 
and contents. Fire rates are devel- 
oped with a number of gradings of 
both construction and protection, 
and sometimes territorial zones, so 
that there are often as many as thirty 
different dwelling fire rates in a 
state. Should the extended coverage 
rate be greater for brick than for 
frame dwellings? Are the risks 
greater in urban or rural areas? 
Should the charge for building and 
contents be the same? It is impos- 
sible to answer these questions be- 
cause the statistics are not broken 
down in any way, except for a break 
between full coverage and deductible 
insurance, and in certain states, a 
seacoast zone. Those responsible for 
the development of the Homeowners’ 
Statistical Plan have provided for a 
sufficiently detailed coding system 
so that no similar criticism is likely 
to be levied against the Home- 
owners’ rating plan. 


MAIL BAG HOLDER 


A DOUBLE MAIL BAG HOLDER, most 
helpful for use in sorting and han- 
dling of mail is manufactured by the 
W. A. Charnstrom Company. The 
holders are made in two sizes to 
hold two or four mail bags. 

Both types are of strong tubular 
steel construction with unique ad- 
justable bag hooks. Both types fold 
compactly for storage, 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File x 

2. Fibre Board 26. 
3. Insulated 27. 
4. Metal 28. 
5. Micro 29. 
142. Open Shelf Files 136. 
6. 
NA 
8. 
3. 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
Composing 68. Business Forms 
Direct Copying 69. Duplicating Supplies 
Duplicating 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
Micro-filming 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
Mimeograph Slip Sheet 73. Marking Devices 
Typewriter, Automatic 75. Paper Perforators 

Portable 30. Typewriter, Electric 76. Pens 

Rotary 31. Typewriter, Manual 77. Pencils 

Stencil 81. Staple Removers 

Tabulating Card MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
9. Visible 32. Addressing 

10. Wooden 33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 83. 

FILING SUPPLIES 35. Intercommunication 6. Justiior 

129. Cards 139. Paper Folding 86. w Indicator 

11. Fasteners 36. Stapling and Fastening 87. Pads 

12. Folders 88. Ribbons & Carbons 

13. Index Tabs OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


14. Supports 38. Ash Trays & Stands TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
105. Bulletin Boards 90. Cord Cover 
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SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
Copvholders 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. 
15. Adding 40. 
16. Billing 4l. 
17. Bookkeeping 42. 
18. Calculating 43. 

109. Payroll 44. 
19. Tabulating 45. 
46. 

MACHINES, MAILING 47. 
20. Dating Stamps 48. 
21. Envelope Sealers 49. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 

118. Sorters SI. 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Costumers 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 

. Incandescent Lighting 

. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stands, Typewriter 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 


106. Time Stamp 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plictes 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


Bookcases 


. Card Index 

. Duplicator 

. Envelopes 

. Labels 

. Letterhead 

. Policy 

. Ledger 

. Photocopying 

. Thin (Copy) 

. Visual Policy Jackets 


91. Holder 
92. Index 

94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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YOU can be in this picture 


and TAKE A BOW 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY! 





Public recognition of the modern In- 
surance Agent is growing. 


Ads like this one . . . the 3rd in the | | = 
NHG series . . . are helping. They are | 
reaching 6,669,500 fine American 


homes. 


The only man in town, 
you wouldnt dare 
do business WITHOUT! 


The new name coined by NHC... 
“Protection Agent”’ . . . is making home- 
owners and business men aware of your 
important functions. 


Are you stepping into the picture in 
your community? Are you telling your 
local public, ‘I am your NHG Protec- 
tion Agent in this town!” 


Your NHG Field Man can help you 
do this. He has the know-how, he has 
the materials. Call him in and ask him 
how you can benefit directly from the 


PROTECTION 
AGENT 








“Protection Agent” campaign. 


Tell everyone in your town who reads 
POST, TIME or BUSINESS WEEK that 
you are the “Protection Agent” pic- 
tured in this campaign. 





Damage threatens every business, 
accidents every home. 

To conduct business. or to live 
relaxed . . . you must have financial 


Any property worth owning is worth 
protecting. Therein lies the impor- 
tance of the NHG Protection Agent. 
He represents the National of Hart- 
ford Group of insurance companies. 

There are burglar alarms to prevent 
theft and fire alarms co prevent dam- 
age. But should losses occur, the 
NHG man still protects you! 

The NHG Protection Agent has 
passed an examination, is licensed by 
your State. He makes a property sur- 
vey for you, evaluates your risks, ad- 
vises how much coverage you need. 


Then he writes up a policy or pol- 
icies, placing them for you with an 
insurance company or group of com- 
panies. He has the knowledge to 
select companies (a) with ample re- 
sources to repay you for any loss, 
and (b) with a known reputation for 
prompt payment of claims. 

He’s impartial. The NHG Protec- 
tion Agent és under no obligation to 


insure you with the companies con- 
stituting the National of Hartford 
Group. Thus, any time he selects 
NHG, it means he really believes 
NHG will best serve your interests. 

For impartial counsel in obtaining 
protection, let us put you in touch 
with the NHG Protection Agent in 
your community. Don’t do business 
without bim! 
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REPORT ON STATE FARM / Leaders Club 





MR»: MRS. ANDERSON 
GO TO ST. PAUL 


State Farm agent J. R. Anderson of Des Moines, 
Iowa is a member of the State Farm Leaders 
Club—an honor reserved for the company’s 
top-producing, multiple-line agents. In 1954, 
Agent Anderson achieved balanced production 
in all three lines—auto, life, and fire—and ex- 
ceeded the Club’s minimum of at least 100 new 
auto applications, $100,000 in paid new life 
insurance, and $1000 in fire premiums. He 
thereby qualified to attend the convention for 
his region held in St. Paul, Minnesota the week 
of April 18, 1955. And, in keeping with State 
Farm’s “‘family”’ traditions, Mrs. Anderson was 
also invited. 


WHAT'S NEW? —The convention gave Agent Ander- 
son a chance to meet with 130 fellow Leaders from 
Minnesota, Iowa, Montana and the Dakotas. Here he 
chats with Agent Svend Nylund, Hibbing, Minnesota, 
and District Manager Delbert Wallentine, West Bur- 
lington, Iowa (to his right) ...and Montana State 
Director Francis Mack. 


A BIG MOMENT for Agent 
Anderson came when he spoke 
to the convention on the sub- 
ject “Writing Automobile In- 
surance in Volume.” 


pore 





This spring, 1006 representatives from State Farm’s agency 
force will attend regional conventions of the Leaders Club 
in six major U.S. cities: St. Paul, Kansas City, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Baltimore and Atlanta. 


State Farm is proud of these career men and their 
achievements. Each of them is one more reason why 
State Farm continues to insure more automobiles than 
any other company in the world. 
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This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with Snag rane 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company. Home 
Office: Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect 
of State Farm operations, simply write: ‘‘ Director of Public Relations.” INSURANCE 
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LOSS 2. LOGIC 


The Adjuster in Transition 


JOHN D. C. ROANE, President 
John Roane, Inc., Insurance Adjusters 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE LOSSES OF YESTERDAY are 
paid and forgotten. The pro- 
cedures we used in the past are of 
no consequence. They now belong to 
history. When I write of the ad- 
juster of the future I refer to claims 
and losses. The liability man refers 
to anything which cost his company 
money as a claim. The fire or inland 
marine adjuster refers to such a 
situation as a loss. It is with this 
distinction and other points bearing 
on the differences between fire 
and liability adjusters with which 
this article will deal. 


A Process of Change 


Transition is the process of change 
from one set of circumstances to 
another, from one set of conditions 
to another, or from one state of mind 
to another. Obviously the question 
arises, what transition is taking 
place in the adjustment field and 
why the necessity for a transition? 
Some noted men have stated that it 
is a mistake to look too far ahead. 
I do not think that in looking at this 
problem we are making that mistake. 
The problem is with us_ today 
whether or not we are aware of it. 
It requires only analysis of present 
underwriting trends and the con- 
dition of the insurance market as 
it exists at this time. We are in a 
period of transition now, and it is 
just a question of admitting it and 
recognizing what changes are taking 
place, and the situation as it exists 
today. 
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The first faint rumblings of this 
change were heard when certain fire 
companies expanded their facilities 
into the casualty and liability field, 
which was popularly called “mul- 
tinle line” writing. This was fo!- 
lowed shortly thereafter by casualty 
companies extending their facilities 
into the fire field. The 
“multiple line” today have a very 
distinct meaning. Actually, multip!e 
line as such is nothing new in the 
insurance business. It existed years 
before it was taken up by the com- 
panies branching out from the fire 
field into the casualty or the casualty 
field into the fire field, and it existed, 
but was not known as such, in the 
broad base of the whole insurance 
structure, namely in the producing 
agent’s office. The agent who was 
not equipped to sell multiple line 
coverage to his customers was in a 
very poor way indeed. He had to, 
of necessity, have complete under- 
writing facilities at his command— 
fire, inland marine and casualty. He 
had to, of necessity, be familiar with 
all these coverages or at least have 
a passing acquaintance with the most 
popular of them, so this multiple 
line attitude which is now coming 
into such favor with companies is 
merely the fulfillment of an idea 
which started years ago, possibly 
shortly after the first world war, 
when the automobile market was 
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actually recognized as a_ potential 
source of income. 

So the local agent is actually the 
pioneer of this multiple line idea and 
without knowing it, he has been 
working the idea in a sound, prac- 
tical manner for a great many years. 
The companies at this time are catch- 
ing up to the situation and providing 
the agents with multiple line facil- 
ities, not only in one company, but 
there is even now a decidedly strong 
tendency toward the idea of pro- 
viding multiple line coverage within 
one policy. I am neither an adversary 
nor an advocate of package policies. 
[ have neither the experience or 
training to pass on the adequacy or 
the desirability of package policies 
from an underwriting or rate making 
point of view. Our end of the busi- 
ness is solely concerned with the 
interpretation of any policy issued 
by insurance companies as applied 
to a loss incurred or claim which 
arises. 


Two Broad Categories 


There are two broad categories of 
insurance—first, the liability imposed 
by law for torts and second, indem- 
nity to reimburse the insured for 
loss sustained. These categories for 
underwriting purposes are in them- 
selves broken down into two classes 
—first, the liability or indemnity 
feature as it applies to the insured 
personally—that is to his personal, 
private life and his personal property 
which, of course, would be personal 
in its broad sense and property 
owned by him, both real and persona! 
in his capacity as a private person, 
{Continued on the next page) 
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Adjuster in Transition—Continued 


as distinct from his occupation or 
business ; and second, the liability or 
indemnity applicable to the insured 
in a business, occupational or pro- 
fessional sense. If multiple line or 
package policies were written within 
these two broader categories, then 
we would have no need for a mul- 
tiple line adjuster. 


The adjuster could be trained in 
either the liability classification and 
would be concerned only with the 
determination of liability and the 
settlement of third party claims, or 
if he was a specialist in the indemnity 
category then he would be concerned 
only with the assessment of property 
losses. Unfortunately underwriting 
practices are not following these 
broad highways, but have a tendency 
to intersect with each other, to stray 
away from either of these fields, to 
branch out in tangents, and the 
adjuster must make himself a mul- 
tiple line “blood-hound” to follow 
the coverage wherever it might lead. 
The tendency at this time definitely 
leads towards the all risk and mul- 
tiple line policy. To call attention to 
only a few of these broader forms, 
we have the 3D policy, the compre- 
hensive automobile coverage, the 
extended coverage, and additional 
extended coverage, the drive other 
car, and the automobile extended 
medical payments coverage. There 
is the physicians’ and surgeons’ 
floater, giving additional and better 
coverage for physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ equipment, both on and off 
the premises, where previously the 
on premises coverage could only 
be provided under standard fire or 
burglary policies. The additional 
extended coverage broadens the cov- 
erage of this endorsement. 

It has been said that if a policy 
is to succeed it must be practical and 


conform with the general desire of 
mankind. I think all of these addi- 
tions and increased coverages have 
been instituted with that thought in 
mind. It seems plausible to believe 
that these changes were brought 
about as result of pressure on the 
part of the insurance buying public, 
and because companies are becoming 
increasingly sensitive as to the de- 
sires and wants of the insurance 
buyer and showing more and more 
desire to satisfy the needs and re- 
quirements of the insurance buying 
public. 


A Confusing Situation 


[ am both an insurance adjuster 
and an insurance buyer. My experi- 
ence as an adjuster gives me an 
insight into some of the difficulties 
of underwriting, rate making and 
the necessity for the companies to 
conform to various laws and regula- 
tions of the insurance departments, 
but as an insurance buyer I should 
like personally to have all of my 
liability coverage in one policy and 
all of my reimbursement or indem- 
nifying coverage features contained 
in one policy. The trend would ap- 
pear to be in that direction, however, 
it appears to me that the idea of 
writing a package policy combining 
parts of both of these two broad 
categories of insurance, creates a 
confusing situation. I should think 
the more attractive package to an 
insurance buyer would be to have all 
of his liability coverages in one 
package policy, which might even 
eventually encompass even his auto- 
mobile liability, and another package 
policy to indemnify him against any 
property loss. Then a neat, concise, 
understandable policy could be de- 
veloped in each category, creating no 
confusion whatsoever. I realize that 
there are some Objections in high 


places to package policies. Again 
let me emphasize that I am neither 
in favor of, nor disagree with the 
idea. I am strictly neutral on the 
subject. However, my observation 
is that the package idea is a healthy, 
growing infant and is here to stay. 

The objection that appears to the 
package principle at this time is 
apparently not to the idea itself, but 
possibly to the rate structure and 
particularly in the homeowners’ 
policy to the rigid form which has 
been introduced. It would seem that 
the homeowners’ policy is the largest 
and most impertant step towards 
the multiple line package idea which 
has been introduced at this time, and 
it seems that this is only the 
beginning. 

This type of policy impresses me 
as being a strong tidal wave lapping 
up everything in its path. There 
was a time when the agreements of 
guiding principles was a very simple 
subject with not too many important 
questions to be agreed upon where 
overlapping coverages existed, but 
with the coming of the package idea 
on to the scene the study of the 
agreement of guiding principles will 
be a career in itself, since the broader 
we make these policies the more 
overlapping we find, with the pack- 
age policy infringing in part or in 
whole on other existing coverage. 

There is a tendency on the part 
of a great many companies to give 
their fire special agents a course in 
casualty and many of the casualty 
special agents have been given fire 
and inland marine training. It 
would appear that the transition is 
taking place in that department also, 
and perhaps in years to come the 
fire special agent or the casualty 
special agent as such, will be con- 
cerned only with more important 
underwriting problems on the larger 
lines, but that gradually they will 
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come into being the multiple line 
special agents, and they must inevit- 
ably in time take their places of 
leadership in the business. 


The Complete Cycle 


What about the adjuster in this 
stormy period? It seems to me, at 
least in my own personal career, that 
the adjuster has made the complete 
cycle. My training as an adjuster 
was gained with the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, which in those days, 
some twenty-eight years ago, was 
strangely enough known as a mul- 
tiple line company. Again we find 
that the term is not new. In my 
career with this company I had what 
was known as, again I use the term, 
multiple line training. I started off 
in the suit unit, reinvestigating cases 
which were due for trial. I was then 
transferred to working of automobile 
physical damage claims, subse- 
quently to the handling of burglary 
losses, then liability losses, then 
workmen’s compensation losses and 
eventually to the handling of fire 
losses. My position then led me to 
a job as resident investigator, where 
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I was entrusted with a considerable 
territory and where I handled every 
type of loss on business written by 
this company, including fire. 

All of this occurred some twenty- 
three to twenty-eight years ago, and 
yet the mere mention of an adjuster 
qualified to handle multiple line 
losses, in some quarters today, is 
looked upon as a radical departure 
from established company practice, 
but I am wondering whether the 
training which I received some 
quarter of a century ago does not 
set the pattern for the adjuster of 
tomorrow. Perhaps the training will 
follow these broad lines, but I should 
like to see a few additions in the 
training of an adjuster, whether he 
be multiple line or otherwise. 

First, I think the potential ad- 
juster’s first entry into the insurance 
business should give him a broader 
picture of the business than that 
which is normally secured in a loss 
department. It would appear to me 
that since we all in the insurance 
business depend upon the local agent, 
it would be a fine thing if the ad- 
juster started out on his job by 
spending some time with the state 


agent to learn the company’s under- 
writing problems, to learn the prob- 
lems of the local agent and to give 
him a better idea of what makes the 
wheels go round. It is significant 
to note that in the fire field there are 
a good many former special agents 
who have advanced to very respon- 
sible positions in home offices as loss 
executives. This does not seem to 
hold true as far as casualty special 
agents are concerned. 

I think that the young men in 
business today and the men who plan 
a career in imsurance business, 
whether it be adjusting or otherwise, 
would do well to take the C.P.C.U. 
course as a normal part of their 
collegiate education. 


The Experienced Adjusters 


These ideas, of course, apply to 
newcomers in the field, but what 
about the casualty or fire adjuster 
who is now engaged in the business ? 
What can he do to better qualify 
himself to the broader aspect which 
is developing? First, let us take the 
case of the casualty adjuster dealing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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exclusively with third party claim- 
ants. He must, of necessity, be con- 
stantly on guard against the un- 
scrupulous and exorbitant claimant 
and, therefore, in all probability de- 
velops a skeptical attitude towards 
most claims made by third parties. 
However, and again I speak from 
personal experience, our company 
handles several thousands of third 
party claims each year and of the 
several hundred different companies 
we have represented, I have yet to 
find one who was not willing to pay 
a fair and equitable amount of settle- 
ment in the third party claim. There 
are, of course, always two sides to 
a third party claim, the insured’s 
and the claimant’s, and of necessity, 
the adjuster must approach the case 
with an open mind and with the re- 
sult of his experience and fair play, 
first come to a decision as to whether 
or not his insured is liable, and 
secondly, arrive at an amicable 
settlement with the third party claim- 
ant. 

No casualty adjuster can afford to 
be guilty of deliberately refusing to 
pay a legitimate claim, nor to pay a 
fair and equitable amount in settle- 
ment of a claim. The transition of 
the casualty man into multiple line 
thinking must be accompanied by 
flexibility of thought and a realiza- 
tion that in the first party claim he is 
dealing with the customer of the in- 
surance company he represents. I do 
not consider this an unsurmountable 
obstacle to anyone of average intel- 
ligence. As a matter of fact, and 
again let me draw on my own per- 
sonal experience and observations, 
the percentage of unjust and ex- 
orbitant third party claimants is very 
little higher than those existing in 


the first party claimant ranks. The 
so-called casualty adjuster has in 
many of the larger companies and 
over a great number of years, also 
handled first party claims under the 
casualty coverages, such as burglary, 
automobile physical damage, and nu- 
merous other customer coverages. 
To a man with this background a 
transition period is a comparatively 
easy one, 


Now what about the fire or inland 
marine adjuster. who is suddenly 
called upon to handle a casualty or 
liability claim? In the first place 
the normal property insurance ad- 
juster is only concerned with the 
amount of damage. We are assum- 
ing in both instances, of course, that 


the adjusters know the coverages. 


The property adjuster must learn to 
make an investigation to determine 
liability, and after he has concluded 
he has all the facts in the case, or 
at least as many facts as are avail- 
able to him, he must then use his 
training as property adjuster to de- 
termine how much is to be paid. I 
do not see any great obstacles in this 
conversion. Like a lot of things, we 
have all been used to thinking along 
special channels. We have all tried 
to specialize. The insurance business 
is such a tremendously vast field 
that it has been in the past con- 
sidered necessary that each of us 
specialize in certain classes and 
within certain fields of the business, 
but I think there is a tendency at 
this time to simplify forms, simplify 
policies and have policies written in 


-such a fashion that there are no 


ambiguities or clauses which might 
have obscure meanings and, of 
course, this leads to better under- 
have obscure meanings. 

I am not an underwriter, nor a 


policy writer, and at the risk of 
being presumptuous I should like to 
make a couple of. suggestions as to 
the writing of insurance. First, that 
all risk package policies containing 
as few exclusions as possible be 
confined to the writing of either 
liability insurance or property insur- 
ance. These coverages should be as 
broad as they can possibly be made. 
The policies should be simplified and 
streamlined so that the layman of 
average intelligence can read and un- 
derstand them, and also I might add 
so that the adjuster involved can 
properly interpret them. I attended 
a meeting of loss executives a few 
years ago, at which time a variety 
of theoretical situations. were pre- 
sented under a personal property 
floater. The answers to some of the 
questions were split exactly down 
the middle, half of the loss execu- 
tives saying yes, it was covered, and 
half saying no, it was not covered. 
The all risk liability policy, it seems 
to me, could be very easily written 
even to the extent of including the 
insured’s liability as a driver of an 
automobile, and it would seem that 
the comprehensive personal liability 
policy written today could be made 
the basis of a start in that direction. 
As to property insurance coverage 
it would seem that an enlargement 
and broadening of the personal prop- 
erty floater policy could be made to 
cover property, both real and per- 
sonal. It might be stated on this 
property form that the risk was ex- 
posure, was too broad and would 
open the doors to a flood of claims, 
but I think the thing that would 
provide the answer to most of the 
problems under the property form 
would be insurance written to value 
and a deductible, eliminating the 
minor claims. 
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A Pleasant Voice 


Roy E. Waite 
Editor and Publisher 
Piano Trade Magazine 


PLEASANT SPEAKING VOICE and 
ie ia enunciation are very valu- 
able assets to a salesman. The effect 
of unpleasant speaking habits on 
customer-prospects can be very bad. 


Slovenly Speech 


Many salesmen use __ slovenly 
speech unconsciously. One reason 
is that they do not hear their own 
voice as others hear it. If you don’t 
believe this, talk into a tape recorder 
and then listen back. You will not 
believe you are listening to your own 
voice. When your friends do the 
same thing you will recognize their 
voices instantly. 

The next time you hear a good 
public speaker—he may be in the 
pulpit—listen carefully. Note with 
what deliberation he speaks. Note 
his pauses at the end of sentences or 
perhaps at the end of _ verbal 
paragraphs. 

These patises are for the express 
purpose of giving his listeners a 
chance to “catch up” with the speak- 
er’s line of thought. The speaker, 
himself, has studied his subject 
carefully. His thoughts are even 
ahead of his speech. But his speech 
is ahead of the thinking machinery 
of his listeners. 


Definitely an Asset 


Some salesmen seem to think that 
a slovenly and slangy type of speech 
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reflects a certain common touch with 
all types of people. Actuallv, clean 
diction and a pleasant voice add 
immeasurably to the attention paid 
to the man speaking. And to counter 
a sometime-felt belief, it does not 
distract from the interest in the sub- 
ject discussed. It is definitely an 
asset, not least of the reasons being 
that it adds respect for the man 
speaking. 

A good many salesmen—includ- 
ing those veterans who are willing 
to improve their techniques—can 
better their salesmanship consider- 
ably if they will talk into the mike 
of a tape recorder and then listen 
back. An experienced salesman can 
imagine he is talking to a customer— 
as he has done many hundreds of 
times—and can put a sales talk on 
the tape. 

In sales training, we believe the 
tape recorder is invaluable. The 





“Cheer up, after all the prospects have to 
face you, too." 


sales trainer can hold a two-way 
conversation with the trainee in sort 
of a question and answer program. 
Listening to the tape recording is, 
in most cases, most illuminating. 


Their Voices Trail Off 


We have heard men, insecure in 
their knowledge of the subject, talk 
as if they hoped the listener would 
not understand. Frequently, before 
they reached the conclusion of a 
statement, their voices trail off into 
nothing, in the hope that someone 
else would take the conversational 
ball away from them. 


A salesman should never talk to 
cover up ignorance. He should 
learn his sales story, learn his prod- 
uct and speak clearly and distinctly, 
never hurriedly. 


Record Your Own Voice 


If you who read this have never 
heard your own voice on tape, wire 
or a recording, you will have one of 
the most interesting experiences of 
your life if you will go now, make a 
record and listen to it. Some of you 
will observe with astonishment how 
badly you stutter, hem and haw, 
mispronounce words and generally 
make a mess of the whole thing. Try 
it to improve your speech. 

Reprinted by permission from the Piano Trade 


Magazine, The Journal of Musical Instrument 
Retailing. 
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Agency System—from page 24 


mented by a well-rounded informa- 
tion program. 

This is a matter which should not 
be minimized. As long as there are 
large numbers of agents and brokers 
who are part-timers and not true 
insurance specialists one of our chief 
arguments against direct writer 
operations is weakened. The Ameri- 
can Agency System thrives on the 
full-time counselor, the insurance 
specialist. There is no room for 
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compromise here, Incidentally, I am 
appalled at the narrow vision of our 
national agent leaders who have 
permitted the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to abandon its 
national public relations program 
and appear to be smugly content in 
the fact that the Association’s budget 
is confined to a minimum figure. 
This is more of the negative ap- 
proach proponents of the American 
Agency System must overcome. 
Surely if agents today are making 
any progress they require more 
assistance than ever before. Nowhere 
can they receive such assistance more 
economically and effectively than 
through their own association. 
With a minimum budget, a mini- 
mum effort, you naturally get mini- 
mum results. To find that the staff 
of the NAIA is smaller in numbers 
now than it was even five or six 
years ago, and also to note the turn- 
over in good personnel, does not 
reflect any confidence of the agents 
of this country in the future poten- 
tialities of the system under which 
they operate. It is more of that 
suicidal status quo thinking! 


In Behalf of Agents 


To assure the continued healthy 
growth of the American Agency 
System we should have a large staff 
of the best available brains perform- 
ing constant research, in behalf of 
agents, on all phases of producing, 
marketing, management, advertising, 
selling and other problems affecting 
the nation’s agents. These men 
should not only be working on cur- 
rent problems, but they should also 
be anticipating future developments 
and inventing new concepts and 
techniques. 

Of course such activity will cost 
money. But the results should more 
than pay for the small cost involved. 
Where does an agent go now to 
acquire the latest thinking available 
on matters affecting his business? 
He must depend on his own re- 
sourcefulness. There is no one place 
where he can go to get real help in 
improving his business. 

I believe that a properly planned, 
directed and staffed national associa- 
tion could help the agents of this 
country increase their efficiency and 
lower their operating costs. Such an 
organization could and should also 


do an important and much-needed 
job in helping to explain the mean- 
ing and importance of the American 
Agency System. 

In this connection, there has al- 
ways been a considerable number of 
agents and brokers who have looked 
to the stock companies for the major 
effort in public relations and adver- 
tising. The agents and brokers 
should have an_ independently-fi- 
nanced program. We should be able 
to tell our own story to the public 
and, by independent action, we will 
also be demonstrating our own 
recognition of our responsibility to 
our companies. 

There is also a need for an in- 
dustry information organization 
which could interpret the American 
Agency System to the public in the 
property insurance field as the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance does in the 
life field. In the property field some 
of the individual associations have 
been performing well, but there is 
no integration or coordination, and 
many phases of the business are not 
organized at all along these lines. 
Some, like inland marine, have an 
organization, but virtually no infor- 
mation program. All phases of 
property insurance should be handled 
by one organization. 

The public as a whole lacks infor- 
mation about the American Agency 
System. The press has trouble de- 
veloping educational stories. There 
is no one place where information of 
all types is available. Such a lacking 
does not help us go forward. An 
industry undertaking of this kind 
should be developed and it should be 
a joint operation of all segments of 
the business, such as has already 
been done in some parts of the 
country. I strongly propose that a 
committee to study this need be 
organized by the industry as soon 
as possible. 


Telling the Story 


Many stock companies are doing 
a good job of promoting the Ameri- 
can Agency System in their own 
advertising and I should like to see 
more companies increase their ac- 
tivity in this worthwhile direction. 
Existing trade associations should 
also be given more money for this 
purpose. While many individual 
companies are doing a fine job in 
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explaining the services of the agent 
to the public, they have not yet 
gotten down to telling their own 
story simply and effectively. The 
money they invest, the contributions 
they make to business, the vast 
numbers of people they employ and 
other interesting and important 
phases of their own activities are 
rarely explained in any of their 
literature. Pick up an annual report 
of most any stock company, for 
instance, and see if it provides any 
understandable and persuasive am- 
munition for believing in the Ameri- 
can Agency System. 

Even more important is the woeful 
lack of progress that has been made 
in simplifying the average insurance 
policy. What changes have been 
made, have been made, for the most 
part, by our competitors. The enor- 
mous contribution that these com- 
plex forms have made to distrust 
and lack of confidence in our way 


of doing business cannot be com- | 


pletely calculated. 


We must realize that the survival, 
continuation and further expansion 
of the American Agency System 
cannot be in terms of “as we know 
it,” or “knew it,” but as the future 
demands that it be. 


Our system is inflicted with too | 


many mysterious elements, areas of 
uncertainties and misunderstood pol- 
icies. If we are to go forward we 
must remove the doubts in people’s 
minds by casting light on our activ- 
ities. We must build confidence by 
avoiding suspicion. Let’s make sure 
the public understands us. We seem 
to have the reputation of always 
being against. Let’s be for things. 
Let’s take the offensive, not always 
the defensive. 


We should work out a positive ap- 
proach to compulsory automobile in- 
surance, for instance. If we are 
operating in an unregulated market, 
as in inland marine, we must not let 
competition interfere with good un- 
derwriting principles involving loss 
prevention. Where we preach crime- 
prevention on the one hand, we must 
not shirk our responsibility in pros- 
ecuting or denying insurance to 
those whose actions encourage law- 
lessness. We must take greater steps 
to put our own house in order. 

There is also an urgent need for 
all of us operating under the Amer- 
ican Agency System to learn more 

(Continued on the next page) 





HAZARDS IN THE AUTO SERVICE INDUSTRY 


An Opportunity and a Challenge 


for the Casualty Insurance Agent 


REASE pits, grease hoists, traveling cranes— these and many other 
forms of equipment in the modern automobile repair shop or ser- 
vice station can and do cause accidents and lead to liability suits. 


Add to these the ever-present danger of striking a customer or a child 
with a car being moved by a mechanic or attendant, and you get the 
picture of a high degree of potential liability. 


The opportunity to sell insurance in this field is a big one. The chal- 
lenge to the agent is in the fact that a thorough knowledge of available 
coverages plus the ability to make an accurate survey of hazards is essen- 
tial to success. 


Usually, a Comprehensive Liability Policy with a Garage Liability en- 
dorsement will best serve your client’s needs. Specific coverages to be 
considered are Elevator Property Damage (includes grease hoists), 


Damage to Customers’ Cars, Medical Payments, etc. 


Write to us if you are interested in this sub- 
ject. A fully-qualified representative will be 
glad to call and discuss it with you in detail. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 





American Agency System—Conrt. 


about our competition. Too many of 
us are throwing brickbats without 
knowing enough about what we are 
attacking. ‘ Occasional reports on 
competition have been issued by in- 
dividual companies and these are 
most informative and helpful. But 
we require a day-to-day, hour-by- 
hour study of these new develop- 
ments and an interpretive analysis 
of their significance in terms that 
producers can understand and apply 
in their own operations. 

We should not have to hear about 
our competitors from our own as- 
sureds. We should be able to an- 


ticipate the moves of the competition 
in our territories, and be able to lay 
an effective defensive groundwork 
before the trouble starts. This again 
takes planning and forward-type 
thinking. 


Tremendous Advantages 


The advantages of the American 
Agency System over other types of 
selling insurance are tremendous. 
We have literally an endless amount 
of experience, our financial resources 
are great, and our ability to perform 
quickly and efficiently has been 
proven time and time again. None- 
the less, our competition has gained 
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a strong beachhead and is expanding 
its share of the business, at our ex- 
pense. Some of this competition has, 
however, been beneficial. It has 
aroused us, made us put our think- 
ing caps on. We cannot always have 
things all our own way. Competition 
which stimulates our desire to im- 
prove our product and services can 
be helpful. 


I have no fear, however, of further 
inroads. I believe we will not only 
check the direct writers, but we can, 
through progressive action, actually 
reduce their present holdings. I say 
this even though I-am fully aware of 
our own failings and the keen, ag- 
gressive approach of the direct 
writers and others. 

In my opinion the key to our 
success in capturing the insurance 
market for the American Agency 
System has been in building up 
“confidence” among the insurance- 
buying public in our companies and 
their agents. As long as we can 
maintain and strengthen: this feeling 
we have little to fear from competi- 
tion. 


But we must recognize that we 
can lose the public’s confidence and 
respect if we let lower prices go 
unchallenged. I am certain that the 
individual assured does not want to 
have to decide for himself what in- 
surance he needs to have to protect 
his property and take care of his 
dependents after he is gone. This is 
the kind of advice he expects from 
his agent or broker. But he must 
be convinced that his insurance man 
really has his interest at heart and 
that prices on what he might regard 
as routine coverages are not way 
out of line when compared to others 
in the market. 


The American Agency System 
must never forget that it is con- 
stantly being tested and subjected 
to challenge. To fulfill its obliga- 
tions it must stop looking backward, 
but it must turn itself around and 
face forward. It must stop saying it 
is the best because it has always 
been so, and start talking about its 
research and its progressive plans 
for the future. In so doing it will 
be vigorously showing that it is de- 
serving of the confidence entrusted 
in it. Let us show our faith in the 
future by demonstrating how well 
we are prepared for it. 
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The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Ocean Marine course conducted by the 


School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York, New York, N. Y. 
(continued from June) 


Question 18. 


How should our exports of general 
merchandise be valued ? 


Answer: They should be valued at 
the price they would bring if safely 
delivered. In other words, if you 
have a loss, you would want to be in 
the same position you would be if 
you had no loss. This is usually 
done by the use of a clause reading 
as follows: “Valued at the amount 
of the invoice plus all charges in- 
cluded in the invoice plus prepaid 
and/or guaranteed and/or advanced 
freight plus ..% (enough of a per- 
centage to take care of landing 
charges other than duty and the 
profit you expected to make) ad- 
vance, 


Question 19. 


Would your answer to question 
eighteen be the same if we were to 
undertake the importation of green 
coffee from Brazil? Explain. 


Answer: No. In shipments of this 
nature, because of their fluctuating 
value and the availability of deter- 
mining the value without individual 
action, by looking it up in the Joural 
of Commerce or other trade news- 
paper, a highest market value or 
peak value type of clause is used. 
This would cover automatically the 
highest value the goods would bring 
during the voyages, 


Question 20. 


What is meant by “contributory 
value”? 


Answer: Contributory value is that 
value which is fixed by general aver- 
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age adjusters on all portions of the 
maritime venture involved in a gen- 
eral average loss and in the case of 
goods on the vessel, it usually is 
fixed at the wholesale landed market 
value. 


Question 21. 


Is “contributory value” the same 
thing as “insured value”? Explain. 


Answer: Not necessarily. The con- 
tributory value is the sound market 
value determined by the average 
adjusters. This may be slightly at 
variance with the insured value or 
greatly at variance as in the case of 
a manufacturer shipping to himself 
who may elect to insure at only his 
cost and shipping charges. 


Question 22. 


Why is a percentage of advance 
necessary ? 


Answer: It is necessary to cover 
landing charges other than duty and 
the expected amount of profit you 
intend to make on the shipment. 
Also to attempt to have the valuation 
of the goods be sufficient enough 
to prevent you from becoming a 
coinsurer in the event of a General 
Average. Also marine and war risk 
premiums may be included in this 
advance. 


Question 23. 


What happens if we under-insure? 
Over-insure ? 


Answer: If you under-insure, you 
will not collect the full value of the 
goods in the event of a loss, and the 
assured will also have to pay out of 


pocket expenses in the event of a 
general average loss, depending on 
the amount of underinsurance. If 
he grossly over-insures, it may be 
found that it is a gambling policy 
and thus illegal anyway and thus 
there is no recovery. It is often 
better to overinsure a little, in the 
event of risking market prices that 
would make the assured liable for 
out of pocket expenses in case of 


a loss. 
Question 24. 


What clauses and endorsements in 
a marine open policy are concerned 
with “duration of risk”? 


Answer: 

(1) Marine extension clause 

(2) Deviation clause 

(3) Warehouse to warehouse clause 
(4) Seven-day Philippine Island en- 
dorsement _ 

(5) Sixty-day South American en- 
dorsement. 


Question 25. 


What clauses and endorsements 
named in answer 24 are controlling ? 


Answer: Where they are used the 
marine extension clauses are con- 
trolling except on shipments in U. S. 
currency to South America or to 
the Philippines where the sixty-day 
South American Endorsement and 
the seven-day Philippine endorse- 
ment apply. 


Question 26. 


Under what circumstances would 
our insurance clearly be terminated 
before delivery to the final ware- 
house? 


9] 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Answer: Under any circumstances 
where transit is interrupted by any 
action which might be considered 
within your control. 


Question 27. 


In the case of the recent dock work- 
ers strike in England, many ship- 
ments were subjected to two addi- 
tional voyages before the strike was 
over and they could be discharged 
in that country. Please explain the 
operation of the duration of risk 


clauses in these circumstances under 
the marine and war risk open pol- 
icies. 


Answer: Under marine policy the 
assured should notify the company, 
but it is customary not to require 
this under the marine extension 
clauses. Under the war policy the 
insured must report the deviation as 
soon as known and pay an additional 
premium if required. 


Question 28. 


Does the war risk policy cover for 
the same period as the marine policy 
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on all shipments regardless of con- 
veyance or method of shipment? 
Explain. 


Answer: No it doesn’t. Marine pol- 
icy covers warehouse to warehouse. 
War policy covers only while water- 
borne, except for mines and torpe- 
does which cover from first lighter- 
age to last lighterage and ait and 
parcel post shipments which are 
door to door coverage. 


Question 29. 


What is meant by “right of subroga- 
tion.” 


Answer: The right of subrogation 
is the right of an underwriter to 
take over the assured’s interest in the 
goods insofar as proceeding against 
negligent third parties is concerned, 
upon payment of the loss to the 
assured. 


Question 30. 


How does a properly exercised 
“right of subrogation” benefit my 
company ? 


Answer: 

1. It has a strong effect on the car- 
rier, who will use greater care in 
the handling of your cargo if he 
knows that he might have to pay for 
any loss or damage. This will save 
you all the inconveniences which ac- 
company a loss. 

2. It will have a favorable effect on 
your loss record and thereby your 
insurance cost. 


Question 31. 


Is the open marine policy a continu- 
ous contract or must it be renewed 
every three years? 


Answer: An open policy is a con- 
tinuous contract until cancelled by 
one of the parties. 


Question 32. 


What provision is made for the can- 
cellation of the open marine policy ? 
The war risk only open policy? 


Answer: The marine policy may be 
cancelled by either party on thirty 
days’ notice. The war policy may be 
cancelled by either party on forty- 
eight hours’ notice (written or tele- 
graphic notice). 

(To be continued) 
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obituaries 


Matthai: Joseph F. Matthai, chairman of 
the board of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, and a son of a 
founder of the company, died May 24th 
following a brief illness at the age of 65. 
Mr. Matthai began with the U. S. F. & G. 
in 1915 as an inspector of compensation, 
employers’ liability and public liability 
risks. He was elected a vice president in 
1925 and ten years later was given general . et 

supervision of all casualty underwriting ora ee ” 
cpuinat. Elected a member of the . : iy New BEST SELLER eee 
board of directors in 1944 he became ex- | x TOR / ke 

ecutive vice president of the company the iy 

following year and was elected chairman d 

of the board on January 14th of this Go THE KEMPER COMPANIES 
year. He was president of the Association ti & 

of Casualty and Surety Companies from Oe : r 

1950 to 1992. Mr. Matehai was a member i ’ Booklet Auto Policy 
of the board of the Fidelity Insurance Z @ 

Company of Canada, the Fidelity & Guar- 


anty Insurance Underwriters, Inc. and si ne ss e NEw! Booklet Format 
The Del Mar Co. : a :- 


Waite: Harvey Rice Waite, former presi- 2 MEW! Complete Index 
dent and chairman of the board of the " 


Agricultural and Empire State Insurance n . : 

Compania died June 8th at the age of 79. , : 3 NEW: Illustrations explain coverages 
He had retired in September 1954. ’ 3 nee - on 
Stewart: Charles F. Stewart, past presi- 

dent of the Insurance Board of Cleveland 
and trustee of the Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, Inc. died by drowning 
on May 28th at the age of 48. During the 
past fifteen years Mr. Stewart served as 
vice president of the Cleveland Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


Frobase: Roy H. Frobase, assistant vice 
president of American-Associated Insur- : 
ance Companies and a member of the , tf na g?? . 
Head Office Claims Administrative staff, en oe othe 
: “fie : emper Companies (along 
died May 23rd of complications resulting ith K Matic and th 
from leukemia. He joined the Head Office | “'® Semper-Matic yy se 
Claims Department in 1930, was advanced Kemper Approved Insur- 
to assistant claims supervisor in 1941 and | nce Advisor Program) the 4 
claims superintendent in 1944 and was | new booklet auto policy % 
elected assistant vice president in 1948. ... with illustrations and a ¢ 
complete index of cover- 
Klages: Herbert W. Klages, manager of | ages. 
the Chicago office of Chubb & Son and 
regional vice president of the Federal In- 
surance Company died June Ist at the age 
of 59. Mr. Klages entered the employ of and contains the provisions 
Chubb & Son in 1913, became manager of aft thn tntatineell china 
the Chicago office in 1923 and was elected le 
a vice president of the Federal Insurance eet att ts 
Company in 1948. 


It became available Apri! 1, 4 


. ee ty 

Schanz: Eric Shanz, owner of the Eric It’s another effective Kemper sales-and service 

Shanz Insurance Agency, Cleveland, Ohio tool helping the agent hold old policyholders and get new ones. 
for the last decade, died May 15th in Bay 
View —— Bay Village, Ohio. He 
was 47. 


Hellmuth: Fred Hellmuth, assistant to LUMBERMENS Mutual Casualty Company 


a Operating in New York state os (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
secretary F. P. Walther of the America 


Fore Insurance Group, died suddenly in AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 


his home in Queens of a heart attack on 


May 19th. He was 54 years old. Mr. Hell- | AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS Mutual Insurance Company 


muth joined the America Fore organiza- 
tion in 1918 as a clerk. He served suc- FEDERAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 
cessively as assistant examiner, examiner 

and analyst in the research department. Lakh eae 
In 1947 he was appointed assistant per- (ite galley ts ast eveltehle tn Viegisin or Canada; medified venion 7 
sonnel director and was made assistant = 

to the building manager in 1951. 


of 
KEMPER 
insurance 
Chicago 
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Gable: George Robert Gable, pioneer 
public insurance adjuster and a member 
of the Goodman-Gable-Gould Company, 
Baltimore, died June 12th at the age of 
71. Mr. Gable was an active and 
prominent member in the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Insurance Adjusters. 
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The man on your back is the insured with a claim he 
wants settled — now! A risk written with Bituminous 
would have kept him “off your back” from 
the start. For Bituminous adjusters know 
the coverage — they know the answers, the result of the 
best training in the business. And they can make the 
adjustment — right, and right now — because they have 
the necessary authority. Thirty-eight branch.claim offices in 23 states 
will take that man off your back, and keep him off .... Another 
Bituminous plus service which adds up to satisfied clients, 
more business, Get set with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 
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Put a Smile 


on the policy 


F, GERARD MUELLER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE AVERAGE INDIVIDUAL con- 
gi ele an insurance policy the 
most complicated document which 
ever enters his life. He can tell 
you what the title of his automobile 
is all about, he can tell you what the 
deed to his property concerns, he 
can tell you what a last will and 
testament constitutes. But about an 
insurance policy—he can tell you 
nothing. As a matter of fact John 
Q. Citizen will spend more time and 
effort explaining how complicated, 
how confusing, just how completely 
beyond the realm of comprehension 
an insurance policy is, than it would 
take for him to explain the essential 
elements of any policy that he, as 
an ordinary family man, would ever 
encounter. In many cases he has 
the mistaken impression that even 
our courts are confused. The brain 
of that famous Philadelphia lawyer 
is considered simple next to that 
maze of protoplasm which certainly 
must make up the minds of authors 
of insurance contracts, since they 
never say in two words what they 
can say in twenty-five. 


Confusion 


What's the reason for this com- 
plete ignorance? Insurance in the 
opinion of the public more so than 
any other phase of American. busi- 
ness is categorized by a single stereo- 
type and catch-phrase than any other 
industry—confusion. To most peo- 
ple insurance is something to have, 
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but not to understand. Unfortu- 
nately the almost universal misun- 
derstanding about insurance among 
laymen is a legacy of the past. As 
young Americans grow up and in- 
quire into the complicated mecha- 
nism of commerce and industry, in- 
surance is described or misdescribed 
as “That something or other which 
might reimburse you in case of ac- 
cident, death or catastrophe,” with 
this qualification added, “provided 
there isn’t something in the fine print 
or between the lines, which nobody 
understands and which the company 
interprets as not covering the loss 
in the case at hand, so—don’t try to 
understand it.” 


Completely Mistaken 


If a person knows little or nothing 
about insurance before listening to 
the above reply, he will now have a 
completely mistaken notion and liter- 
ally a false idea of our great interna- 
tional institution. Current misgiv- 
ings, present misunderstanding just 
didn’t happen. It was handed down 
to us, largely by people who had 
little or no experience with insur- 
ance. However, it may have been 
fostered by those avaricious and 
shady tunderwriters which the in- 
dustry fortunately rid itself of over 
a generation and a half ago. The in- 
dustry itself recovered from the 
shock. The public never has. The 
public never will, unless concrete 
steps are taken by the industry. 


For the most part insurance is far 
from complicated. Individuals with 
mediocre talent, like myself, would 
not be engaged therein if it were 
highly technical. There are certain 
phases of insurance which are highly 
specialized. People engaged in these 
specialties are well trained and are 
due all of the credit and respect that 
would be paid to any expert. People 
who deal with these specialists, those 
in insurance departments of our 
large corporations and institutions, 
are likewise familiar with their sub- 
ject. It is not this class of which 
we speak. This writer likes to think 
of insurance as a common household 
article, the fact that it is an irre- 
placeable “requisite to commerce 
cannot be disputed. The ordinary 
citizen needs insurance as well as if 
not more so, than the local merchant 
or financier. The ordinary citizen 
is more aware of the necessity for 
the protection which insurance 
offers. Yet he is still plagued with 
the idea that insurance is just beyond 
ordinary understanding. This mis- 
understanding has in too many cases 
degenerated into fear. The only 
thing to fear about insurance is lack 
of or inadequate coverage. 

We mentioned above that John 
Q. Citizen understands the deed to 
his property or the title which evi- 
dences his ownership of an auto- 
mobile, yet vociferously denies any 
knowledge of his insurance policies. 
Why? The old adage “a picture is 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Smile on the Policy—Continued 


worth a thousand words” is one of 
the best explanations of this phe- 
nomenon. An individual can read 
about and see his property. He 
drives his automobile, a real mani- 
festation of his vested right. The 
legal jargon contained in many 
deeds, if not more. complicated than 
the average policy, is certainly more 
archaic and technical. Nevertheless, 


the insured, as he reads his policy, 
has nothing save the very paper and 
printers ink, which constitutes its 
physical makeup. This lack of con- 
crete evidence, plus the fervent 
prayer of most policyholders that 
they will never sustain the loss in 
order to collect, the erroneous opin- 
ions loosely and often viciously 
spread over the past half century, 
create, in the mind’s eye, a gargan- 
tuan, uncontrollable, unintelligible 
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element which at best is considered 
a necessary evil. 

The industry should recognize this 
problem. Naturally agents can do 
more than carriers. Companies can 
take effective steps in this direction. 
Much has been said in recent years 
about broadening coverage and re- 
ducing the complexity of policies. I 
seriously question the success of the 
latter half of this attempt. 

Most of the attempts at creating 
an understanding have been nega- 
tive. Such statements as “This is a 
limited policy, read it carefully” or 
“This policy does not cover .. .”, 
tell the assured what he doesn’t have. 
These statements bring out that 
hidden fear or fan the flames of 
distrust mentioned above. They lit- 
erally tell the insured “Beware— 
you may think you are protected— 
but—you are not.” 

One thing is obvious. The science 
of jurisprudence has developed to a 
point which requires the legal 
phraseology and technical manner- 
isms now contained in insurance 
contracts. How then can we put a 
smile on a. policy? The same way 
other industries have accomplished 
the job. Most people can tell you 
what a blast furnace is and what it 
does. These same people have prob- 
ably never seen a blast furnace and 
could not tell you how it works, but 
they have enough confidence to talk 
about it. The steel industry has, 
largely through an effective public 
relations program, put a smile on 
the blast furnace. This veritable 
giant, capable of producing tre- 
mendous harm and loss of human 
life, if improperly operated, literally 
enjoys a more favorable impression 
in the mind of the public than the 
“standard” fire policy of memorable 
date. 

Let us tell the insured what his 
policy protects, not what it does not 
cover. We cannot change the legal 
phraseology. We can tell the in- 
sured, in simple everyday language 
in that famous “twenty-five words or 
less” what the average policy means. 
We do it in our advertising. We 
should do it in our agency contacts. 
This task, actually an education of 
the public, presents a great chal- 
lenge to an organization truly in- 
terested in public relations. Let’s 
get the public to shake hands with 
the policy and not turn its back. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


INSURANCE COMPANIES scored the 
second highest percentage gain in 
national newspaper advertising ex- 
penditures among the twenty-three 
major Media Records classifications 


according to statistics compiled by| 
the Bureau of Advertising, Amer-| 


ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. With a total space investment 
of $10,952,000, a 28.6% increase 
over 1953, newspapers accounted 
for more than 35% of the industry’s 
total advertising in the regularly 
measured media. 


COVERAGE BROADENED 


BotH THE NATIONAL BurREAU of 
Casualty Underwriters and the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau have 
announced that their comprehensive 
personal and farmer’s comprehen- 
sive personal liability policies in ef- 
fect on May 11 will be interpreted 
as of that date to include coverage 
for watercraft with motors of 25 
horsepower or less used with boats 
under 26 feet overall length. This 
procedure was followed to avoid the 
expense of numerous small policy 
premium adjustments. It is effec- 
tive as regards the N.B.C.U. in all 
states except that in Minnesota the 
effective date is June 15 and in 
Louisiana and Texas the action is 
pending. It is also effective for the 
National Bureau in the D. of C., 
Alaska and Puerto Rico and is pend- 
ing in Hawaii. It is effective as re- 
gards the M.I.R.B. in thirty-five 
states and is pending in eight other 
states. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed by the M.I.R.B. as regards 
its animal collision coverages. 


DIRECT BILLING PLAN 


DIRECT BILLING OF PREMIUMS by the 
companies with the agents’ owner- 
ship of renewals protected by con- 
tract was suggested as a way to 
meet cost competition by H. F. 
Hines, president of the South-East- 
ern Underwriters Association. Mr. 
Hines’ plan, explained at the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting, would make 
the company liable if it did not 
recognize the agent’s ownership. He 
also advocated the elimination of 
flat cancellation privileges and more 
realistic rating of properties. At the 
meeting John A. North, president 
of the Phoenix-Connecticut Group, 
was elected president of the S.E.U. 
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responsibility law than a compulsory 
law. Some twenty states have 
adopted this reciprocity provision. 
A further strengthening of the 
law may be accomplished by pro- 
hibiting the transfer of an uninsured 
vehicle before actual suspension. 
Existing laws prohibit the transfer 
after suspension, Uninsured per- 
sons involved in accidents may cir- 
cumvent the law, however, by trans- 
ferring the car between the date of 


the accident and the date of suspen- 
sion. To correct this, it is suggested 
that the prohibition against transfer 
be applicable immediately following 
the accident. 

Still another measure which has 
been suggested is to include a ques- 
tion in the application for registra- 
tion as to whether the motor vehicle 
is covered for automobile liability 
insurance. It is believed that such 
a question would have the effect of 
bringing the matter of insurance 
to motorists’ attention and could well 
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lead some owfiers to insure when 
they might not othewise do so. Such 
a law, on a permissive basis, was 
on the statute books in New York 
for several years but was never 
utilized. In 1954, the provision was 
made mandatory. This year, before 
completion of the tabulation of the 
percentage of insured cars, the leg- 
islature, for so-called economy rea- 
sons, repealed it. I still think it is 
a worth while provision and could 
be administered at very little cost. 

And yet another measure sug- 
gested as a means of further im- 
proving the situation, is the enact- 
ment of a law requiring uninsured 
vehicles involved in accidents to be 
impounded. Several Canadian prov- 
inces have had such laws in effect 
for a number of years, and from all 
reports they have worked out very 
well. None of our states has as yet 
enacted such a law, although in New 
York for the past two years an 
impoundment bill passed one house 
but failed in the other. The mere 
enactment of such a law would have 
a dramatic effect in bringing home 
to the public the policy of the state 
to deal more effectively with motor- 
ists not insured or not otherwise 
financially responsible. It would, 
therefore, be another persuasive 
force in encouraging people to in- 
sure. In addition, it would make 
some assets available to the injured 
person. Furthermore, it would stim- 
ulate the settlement of claims, since 
the average uninsured person would 
make every effort to comply with 
the law in order to avoid the im- 
poundment of his car. 

Getting back to financial respon- 
sibility laws. From 1942, when 
enacted in New York, until 1952, 
they spread from state to state and 
very little was heard about compul- 
sory insurance. These laws were 
accomplishing excellent results. The 
percentage of insured cars rose 
dramatically in all states after the 
enactment of the law. In a number 
of states, including New York, the 
percentage of insured cars involved 
in accidents rose to over 90%. And 
beyond this, many other benefits 
were derived from the law. A large 
number of uninsured motorists de- 
posited the required security, thus 
making funds available to those who 
might obtain a judgment. Many re- 
leases also were filed by uninsured 
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motorists, evidencing the fact that 
settlements had been effected with 
the people they injured or damaged 
in property. So, much progress had 
been made, although admittedly per- 
fection had not been attained. How- 
ever, we had good reason to hope 
that, with more efficient administra- 
tion and further strengthening of 
these laws, more emphasis on safety, 
continued increase in the number of 
people purchasing medical payments 
insurance and the broadening of this 
coverage, the development of new 
coverages, and the possible enact- 
ment of impoundment laws, the 
problem of uncompensated victims 
of motor vehicle accidents would be 
even further reduced. 


A Rude Awakening 


But by 1952 it was apparent that 
we were in for a rude awakening 
The forces that remained dormant 
during the previous ten years sud- 
denly unleashed a powerful and con- 
tinuing campaign to enact a compul- 
sory law. Stop and think for a min- 
ute what a paradox confronts us. 
The greatest demand for compul- 
sory insurance seems to arise in 
states where the problem is least 
acute. The agitation in New York 
during the past three years, for in- 
stance, where some 90% of the cars 
are insured, has been far greater 
than in the late thirties and early 
forties, when less than 30% of the 
cars were insured. It almost seems 
that the demand for compulsory 
insurance increases in direct ratio to 
the lessening of the need for it. 

Recently another form of compul- 
sory automobile insurance appeared 
on the scene and has’ received sup- 
port in some quarters. It is the so- 
called “misdemeanor plan.”’ Actually, 
the idea is not new, although its 
sponsors would have us believe so. 
Legislation of this type has been 
introduced in many states over the 
years. But the pressure for it is 
decidedly new. Those advocating it 
seem to have arrived at the novel 
conclusion that all our troubles will 
be over if we can have compulsory 
insurance without actually labeling it 
as such. Under this plan, instead of 
requiring insurance as a prerequisite 
to registration, a person would be 
guilty of a misdemeanor if he did 
not have insurance. Presumably any 
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such violation would only be un- 
covered if a person was involved in 
an accident or in some traffic offense 
—in other words, if he got caught. 
Several bills of this nature were 
introduced in New York this year 
and one in New Jersey. 

By and large, most of those who 
oppose compulsory insurance believe 
that this type of legislation is equally 
objectionable. For one thing, it is 
probable that the enactment of such 
a law would merely be a forerunner 
of a complete, comprehensive, all- 
out compulsory law of the Massa- 
chusetts type. And, since it is com- 
pulsory insurance regardless of label, 


it is also probable that the same 
political pressures on rates and agita- 
tion for a state‘ fund would exist 
under this type of law as under the 
Massachusetts law. 

A brief word about unsatisfied 
judgment fund legislation. This type 
of law has been in effect for a number 
of years in several Canadian Prov- 
inces and in North Dakota. New 
Jersey enacted it in 1952, but post- 
poned the date of its operation until 
April 1st of this year. The New 
Jersey law differs from the other 
laws, in that the investigation of 
claims and defense of actions against 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the fund are assigned to insurance 
companies for handling, so to this 
extent the companies operate the 
fund. Since the fund has been in 
operation for only a little over three 
months, we have as yet no yardstick 
to measure its worth. But how it 
works in New Jersey may well de- 
termine the future course of this 
type of legislation. 

The industry has opposed un- 
satisfied judgment fund legislation 


fundamentally, because of a fear that 
it could become an opening wedge 
for the state getting into the insur- 
ance business. Presumably, the New 
Jersey law was designed to lessen 
this danger. There is also a belief 
that such a law may increase the de- 
mand for compulsory insurance. 
There is a strong movement in New 
Jersey to enact a form of compul- 
sory law, as I noted a moment ago. 
The argument is advanced that in- 
sured motorists are being required, 
directly and indirectly, to pay for 
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DONALD BAXTER MacMILLAN (1874- 
polar explorer. His expeditions to the Arctic 
added much to scientific knowledge. 














BORN IN MASSACHUSETTS, educated at 
Harvard, he taught until 1908, when he made 
his first polar expedition as assistant to Com- 
mander Robert Peary. 
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HE PROVED THE BELIEF that glacier fields 
are pushing southward. MacMillan also dis- 
covered coal deposits nine degrees from the 
North Pole, which proved this region was 
once covered with tropical forests. 








AFTER 1925 HE MADE SCIENTIFIC TRIPS 
to the north almost every year. He authored 
several books including Four Years in the 
White North and How Peary Reached the 
Pole. 
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losses caused by the uninsured ; and 
that since some 18% of the motorists 
are said to be uninsured in New 
Jersey, the burden falling on the 
insured will be heavy. For this 
reason, it is said that in fairness to 
the insuring public the gap should 
be closed or narrowed by the enact- 
ment of a misdemeanor type of com- 
pulsory law. 

Another factor of concern is the 
possible effect such a law might have 
in misleading people into thinking 
that by paying a fee into the fund 
they are being covered and that in- 
surance is not necessary. It is feared, 
therefore, that such a law might have 
the effect of reducing the percentage 
of insured cars in a state. So, ob- 
viously, many persons believe there 
are more inherent dangers in an un- 
satisfied judgment law than in a 
compulsory law. 


New Forms of Coverage 


Another interesting development 
in connection with the over-all 
problem is the new forms of addi- 
tional coverage to the automobile 
liability policy which some com- 
panies have made available. This 
brings me to the so called Voluntary 
Plan legislation which was intro- 
duced during the 1954 session of 
the New York legislature. This 
legislation would have authorized 
the companies through a separate 
corporate entity to issue a form of 
unsatisfied judgment fund coverage 
as an adjunct to the automobile lia- 
bility policy. The plan was immedi- 
ately attacked by the proponents of 
compulsory insurance as imposing 
“another unfair burden” on the in- 
suring public to pay for the losses 
of the uninsured. Actually, the 
premium charge contemplated was 
extremely moderate and would have 
given protection to insured motorists 
in a variety of ways which could not 
be covered under a compulsory law. 
In view of the attacks on the legis- 
lation, it did not pass, but out of the 
interest it stimulated have come 
various new forms of coverage, 
which are now on the market. 

One form this movement has taken 
is in the direction of “unsatisfied 
judgment insurance.” Most of this 
type that has been written thus far, 
limits the full indemnification for 
inability to collect a judgment from 
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an uninsured person to cases where 
there has been a trial on the merits 
and the action has been contested in 
good faith. Where a judgment is 
taken by default, the usual provision 
is to limit the liability of the insurer 
to actual medical expenses incurred, 
and to either a schedule of benefits, 
depending upon the nature of the 
injury, or indemnification for actual 
loss of wages subject to a maximum 
number of weeks and a maximum 
weekly amount. I believe some of 
them make provision for participa- 
tion in the defense of the action 
against the uninsured but, of course, 
the utilization of such provision 
would depend upon the practice 
provision in a given state. 

What concerns many in connec- 
tion with this coverage is (a) the 
inability of the insurer either to 
participate in or have some control 
over the defense of the action, thus 
leaving the insurer in a position of 
having to pay a judgment in an 
action poorly defended or where 
there may even be collusion in- 
volved; (b) the conflict of interest 
between the insurance company and 
the insured where the insured may 
be both a plaintiff in one suit and a 
defendant in another; (c) the in- 
ability to find a completely equitable 
means of handling the default judg- 
ment situation. 

Many of these difficulties would 
have been overcome, or at least 
alleviated under the Voluntary Plan, 
to which I have referred. Under it, 
a separate corporation would have 
been created, thus removing the con- 
flict of interest and the corporation 
would, in all instances, have had the 
right to participate in the defense of 
the action, thus assuring proper 
defense and eliminating the possi- 
bility of collusive judgments. 


Death and Disability Benefits 


Another form has been in the 
direction of coverage added to the 
automobile liability policy. Some 


companies using this form pay, 


specified weekly indemnities in the 
case of a wage-earner and death 
benefits. Others pay specified 
amounts for certain described in- 
juries and death benefits. This kind 
of coverage is applicable if the in- 
sured is involved in any kind of an 
automobile accident, regardless of 
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Service does Pay 


Says a Pearl-American Agent in North- 

eastern Iowa. This is his story: “One 

of my clients asked me if I could get 

trip insurance for two women friends of 

\V/ his wife who contemplated touring 

/ Europe for four months. They had been 

told that because their itinerary included 

East Germany such insurance could not 

be obtained. I contacted your field man 

and he, through your New York office, arranged two inland 

marine policies in an international organization. Because of 

the contemplated visit to East Germany there was a considerable 

increase in premium but regardless, my client’s friends were 

happy. While I cannot put my finger on a substantial line 

which came to me as the result of this incident, I do know that 

my client and these two women ‘bragged’ about what THEIR 

insurance agent did and I know such word of mouth advertising 
isn’t going to hurt me in my small town.” 


Every Pearl-American Agent has at his command the facilities 
of one of the world’s greatest companies. We invite your inquiry. 
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ineuraer ic. Unlike the ECa ive” agent he is free to utilize the in- 
surance facilities of the > n the present and conning le 
between “Inde = “Captive” agents it is impor this 
capacity of THE “Independent Local Agent” to SERV E be emphasized 
again and again. This series of twelve actual stories of everyday service 
rendered “Independent” agents is published in that spirit. Reprints 
are avai without cost or Chligation.. 
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fault and regardless of whether the 
vehicle causing the injury was in- 
sured or uninsured. Considering 
the large number of cases involving 
accidents where negligence cannot 
be established, or where the accident 
does not involve a collision with 
another car, this form will give a 
policyholder protection far in excess 
of protection which can be afforded 
under any compulsory law. Coupled 
with medical payments and extended 
medical payments, it offers the in- 
sured and his family a comprehensive 
package of protection. 

The more widespread adoption 
of supplemental forms of coverage 
to the automobile policy may well 


have a significant effect in answering 
the demands for compulsory insur- 
ance. Much of this demand, we are 
told, comes from people who are 
insured and who feel that since they 
are insured everyone else should be 
made to insure. Many motorists 
complain about being involved in 
accidents with uninsureds where 
they cannot collect. If there is avail- 
able to these people a form of cov- 
erage which will protect them and 
their families at a reasonable cost, 
the demand from this source should 
be considerably reduced. True, the 
insured would be paying for this 
protection; but what is so terribly 
(Continued on the next page) 
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wrong with that? Is it wrong for 
people to be self-reliant? Isn’t our 
whole insurance system built upon 
the framework of protection to the 
individual? Yet, some politicians 
who like to raise compulsory insur- 
ance as a social issue, will wail about 
how unfair it is for people to have 
to incur some small expense to 
protect themselves even though the 
form of such protection may be far 
beyond any protection that might be 
afforded under a compulsory law. 


And it is true that, even though 
such form of coverage might be 
available to the motoring public 
generally, there would still remain 
the problem of injuries to members 
of families not owning motor 
vehicles caused by uninsureds. But 
no system is perfect ; even the hearty 
proponents of compulsory insurance 
have finally been forced to admit it 
is not perfect and they now tie in an 
assigned case plan as a necessary 
adjunct to a compulsory statute. 
With greater emphasis on safety, 
enactment of impoundment laws and 
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strengthening of existing financial 
responsibility laws, this remaining 
problem would be _ considerably 
mitigated. 


The Reduction of Accidents 


No discussion of this whole sub- 
ject would be complete without a 
word about safety. Boiled down to 
candid fact, the whole nub of the 
problem is the reduction of accidents. 
Nothing could be truer than that 
accidents are the problem ;—and the 
only lasting cure is prevention not 
indemnification. But so long as 
politicians keep the emphasis on 
indemnification,’ safety will play a 
minor role. The advocates of com- 
pulsory insurance say the two can 
be considered separately and that we 
can have both. But what progress 
has been made safety-wise in the 
last four years as far as government 
is concerned? Practically none; all 
of the emphasis has been on compul- 
sory insurance and other forms of 
indemnification. During this period, 
how many states have enacted inspec- 
tion laws; how many have done any- 
thing to tighten up licensing require- 
ments or re-examination of drivers ; 
how many have enacted the Uniform 
Traffic Code; how many have made 
any substantial additions to state 
police or highway patrol? The cold, 
stark facts are that very little has 
been done about any of these things. 
And if compulsory insurance were 
in effect, interest in safety would be 
even Jess than it is now. 

Take what happened in New York 
with respect to motor vehicle inspec- 
tion as an example. In 1954 the 
legislature passed an inspection law, 
which would have become effective 
last May. “The effective date of the 
law has now been postponed until 
December 1956, ostensibly because 
the matter did not receive enough 
study when passed in 1954, although 
for the past fifteen years inspection 
bills have been before the New York 
legislature and during the past 
several years have been recom- 
mended by a Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee which had made an exhaustive 
study of the subject. 

Apparently some people began to 
fear that some of the public might 
not like the law. Questioris were 
raised as to whether it really was 
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worth while; whether it would not 
be too much of an inconvenience to 
the public; whether money could 
not better be spent for something 
else. But for what? The answer is 
simple—we have neither inspection 
nor anything else in its place. Until 
the public itself shakes off its 
lethargy and indifference about the 
automobile accident problem and 
demands prompt and adequate ac- 
tion, we are going to make little 
progress despite the urging and 
prodding of the insurance industry 
and others. 

The insurance industry can be 
proud of the leadership it has taken 
in the field of highway safety. Con- 
sider for a minute my own Associa- 
tion’s contributions alone—its spon- 
sorship of the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University, 
its leadership in encouraging safe 
driver training courses in the sec- 
ondary schools, its support of the 
White House Highway Safety Con- 
ference and many regional safety 
conferences and both public and pri- 
vate organizations, and its creation 
and distribution of vast amounts of 
literature and publicity for public 
instruction, to mention only a few of 
its accomplishments. 


A Proud Position 


No insurance man need _ be 
ashamed of his industry’s position in 
this debate over a solution to the 
problem of the unindemnified vic- 
tims of motor vehicle accidents. It 
has never callously been concerned 
solely with defeating compulsory 
insurance without regard to the 
objectives of such a law. Indeed, 
insurance is far more sympathetic 
to the problem that gives rise to the 
agitation for compulsory insurance 
than are the advocates of such a 
law. All of us have good reason to 
be proud of our position and the 
objectives behind it. We can well 
face up, conscientiously and with 
confidence, to those who, despite its 
admitted dangers, continue to advo- 
cate a system of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. And, finally, while 
the more conservative measures we 
propose may seem more gradual, 
they will lead to a sounder and far 
more effective solution than any 
other that has as yet been proposed. 
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Sales appeal depends on past performance. 
Northwestern, during its more than fifty 
years, has built a reputation for claims 
promptly and fairly settled, substantial sav- 
ings in cost through dividends, helpful in- 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


THe New York Moror VEHICLE 
Bureau is making preliminary 
studies of a plan to require periodic 
medical examinations of automobile 
drivers in that state. Such examina- 
tions have the bi-partisan recom- 
mendation of Governor Harriman 
and Attorney General Javits. Sta- 
tistics through June 3 now show 
that 10.8% of the auto owners in 
New York were not financially re- 
sponsible, 


IMPROVED RATIOS 


THE YEAR 1954 was one of improv- 
ing loss ratios due primarily to a 
lower frequency of accidents, declin- 
ing volume and generally profitable 
underwriting in the automobile phys- 
ical damage field, retiring president 
William B. Rearden told the 25th 
annual meeting of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion in New York. Premium volume 
approximated $134 billion, about 
10% less than the previous year. 
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PRIVATE CROP INSURANCE 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
American Insurance Association the 
membership accepted a report recom- 
mending an industry program of 
crop insurance submitted by a spe- 
cial committee which had been study- 
ing this subject for over a year. The 
report is based upon the following 
statement of general principles: (1) 
that the industry should, if possible, 
enter the field of crop insurance to 
discourage further Government 
competition; (2) that it is feasible 
to institute an industry program of 
crop insurance subject to proper 
limitations, such as amounts and 


Pioneer 


areas of coverage; (3) that there 
should be no Government participa- 
tion in the industry program; (4) 
that the industry program should 
permit individual company under- 
writing. 

The recommended program is de- 
signed to appeal to the better class of 
farm on a basis of more complete 
protection rather than reduced pre- 
mium cost. It provides for coverage 
on a named-peril basis with an indi- 
visible premium, no selection of 
perils, and amount of insurance ap- 
plicable to perils other than those 
covered by the standard crop-hail 
policy limited to 35% of that cover- 
age. 
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CATASTROPHE HEAD 


THe NaTIONAL AssociaTION of In- 
dependent Insurance Adjusters has 
taken another step in developing its 
catastrophe loss program. Thomas 
F. Buchanan has been employed as 
a full time administrator of the pro- 
gram effective as of June 1, 1955. 

Mr. Buchanan has been active in 
the adjustment field since 1904. He 
completed thirty-one years of service 
with the Aetna Insurance Company 
in Hartford, Connecticut upon his 
retirement a few months ago. 
Among the specific duties assigned 
to Mr. Buchanan in his present po- 
sition are the creation of a man- 
power pool of competent adjusters 
to be employed in catastrophe areas 
when needed and the establishment 
of procedural methods for uniform 
operations in catastrophe areas in 
conjunction with member offices and 
insurance company representatives. 


EXTENDED COVER LOSSES 


HuRRICANE AND WINDSTORM losses 
of more than $220 million resulting 
from major storms in late 1954 and 
thus far in 1955 were paid by capital 
stock fire insurance companies, ac- 
cording to the report of the Commit- 
tee on Adjustments of the National 
Board. This is a greater windstorm 
loss than the largest previous year, 
1950, when the toll included a Flor- 
ida hurricane, one hundred smaller 
tornadoes, and the Great Northeast 
Windstorm with 1,500,000 losses 
amounting to $150 million. The 
windstorms of this year and 1950 
were exceeded in dollar loss in the 
catastrophe field only by the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 
1906. 


NON OCCUPATIONAL 
DISABILITY 


THE COMBINED EXPERIENCE for in- 
surance written under the New York 
Disability Benefits Law, for “pre- 
cisely” and “substantially” statutory 
coverage for the years 1951 to 1954, 
inclusive, has been released. It 
shows that the average number of 
employees insured annually under 
these classifications was 2,228,557 
and for each 100 employees insured, 
5.8 received benefits per year for an 
average disability period of 5.62 
weeks with the average benefit pay- 
ment per employee $132.63. 
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Part II—Insurance Principles and Practices 


QUESTION |. 


The “X” Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company had a policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $350,000 on December 31, 
1950. The financial statements of 
this company for the years ending 
December 31, 1951, 1952 and 1953 
(all figures ascertained in accord- 
ance with insurance department 
rules and not subject to any special 
permissive legislation) show the 
following: (000 omitted) 


and we therefore have two methods 
of arriving at the ratio. 


1. Incurred losses/Earned premium 
(Premiums written minus increase 
in unearned premium reserve) 


1951 1200 1200 
2700— 400 2300 

1250 1250 
3010—410 2600 





Premiums written 

Increase in unearned premium reserve 
Losses incurred 

Losses paid 

Loss adjustment expense incurred 
Loss adjustment expense paid 
Underwriting expense incurred 
Underwriting expense paid 
Investment income (after taxes) 
Dividends paid 

Unearned premium reserve 
Surplus to policyholders 


1952 
3,010 
410 
1,250 
1260 
500 
515 
700 
710 
90 
150 
2,110 
? 





(a) On December 31, for each of 
the years 1951, 1952 and 1953 cal- 
culate the: (1) Ratio of incurred 
losses to earned premium, (2) Stat- 
utory underwriting gain or loss. 

(b) On December 31, for each of 
the years 1951, 1952, 1953 indicate 
whether or not the “X” Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company could have 
issued non-assessable policies under 
a state law that permits mutual com- 
panies having a policyholders’ sur- 
plus of not less than $200,000, to 
write non-assessable policies. You 
must show the detailed calculation 
on which your answers are based. 


Answer 


(a)(1) The ratio of incurred 
losses to earned premium does not, 
as a general rule, include the loss 
adjustment expense incurred. How- 
ever, this item is included by some, 
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1350 1350 

3140-420 2720 
2. Incurred losses plus loss adjust- 
ment expense incurred/Earned pre- 


mium (Premiums written minus in- 
crease in unearned premium reserve) 


1200+ 500 1700 

2700— 400 2300 

1250+ 500 1750 

3010— 410 2600 

1350+ 550 1900 

3140—420 2720 
(2) To compute the statutory un- 
derwriting gain or loss you must 
have the following figures: (1).The 
earned premium; (2) The incurred 
losses; (3) The loss adjustment ex- 


pense incurred ; and (4) The under- 
writing expense incurred. 


The total of the last three items 
listed will give you the total cost of 
the year’s business. If this total is 
greater than the earned premium for 
the year, there is an underwriting 
loss. If the total is less than the 
earned premium, there is an under- 
writing gain. The difference between 
the total and the earned premium 
is the amount of statutory under- 
writing gain or loss. 


(b) To compute the change in 
policyholders’ surplus you must have 
the following figures : 

(1) The policyholders’ surplus at 
the beginning of the period; 

(2) The investment income or loss; 
(3) The statutory 
profit or loss; and 


(4) The amount of dividends paid. 


underwriting 


The problem gives us our starting 
point, a policyholders’ surplus of 
$350,000 on December 31, 1950. 


The “X” Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company could not have issued non- 
assessable policies on December 31, 
1951, as their policyholders’ surplus 
was below the required $200,000. 
However, non-as.cssable policies 
could have been written on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952 and 1953. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Policyholders’ surplus, January 1 
Add: 

Investment income 

Statutory underwriting gain 


Subtract : - 
Statutory underwriting loss 
Dividends paid 


Policyholders’ surplus, Dec. 31 


Earned premium 


Losses incurred 
Loss adjustment expense incurred 
Underwriting expense incurred 


Losses and expenses combined 
Statutory underwriting gain 
Statutory underwriting loss 


$180,000 
140,000 320,000 


1951 1952 
J $130,000 


100,000 


1953 
$220,000 


90,000 110,000 
150,000 70,000 


370,000 400,000 





450,000 


150,000 140,000 





$130,000 $220,000 $260,000 





1951 1952 


$2,600,000 
$1,250,000 
500,000 
700,000 


$2,450,000 
150,000 


1953 
$2,720,000 
$1,350,000 

550,000 


750,000 
$2,650,000 
70, 





000 


All of the coverages described 
above had been renewed without 
change and were in full force and 
effect at the time of a recent fire 
which caused $200,000 of damage 
to Building #1 and $300,000 of 
damage to Building #3. At the time 
of the fire, each of the properties had 
depreciated 5% since the time of the 
reappraisal previously mentioned. 

(a & b) Prepare the instructions 
for a clerk to calculate the amount 
of the liability of each of the in- 
surers. (It is not necessary to cal- 
culate the dollar amount of the 
liability but your instructions should 
be sufficiently specific so that any 
one with a knowledge of arithmetic 
could make the calculation.) 





QUESTION 2. 


During the war period, a manu- 
facturer of pumps erected three tem- 
porary buildings hereinafter iden- 
tified as #1, #2, and #3 and con- 
tinued their use in connection with 
defense contracts obtained after the 
war. When the original construction 
was completed the buildings were 
appraised and insured against fire 
and extended coverage as follows: 


Appraised 
(cash) value 
400,000 
500,000 


Amount of 
Specific insurance 


320,000 80 
400,000 80 


Coinsurance 
requirement Insurer 

80 Co. A 
Co. B 


Co. C 





Two years later, a reappraisal of 
the three buildings indicated each 
had increased 20% in value (cash 
value) and a blanket policy was 
issued by Co. D covering the three 
buildings for $200,000, subject to a 
90% coinsurance clause. 





\l 


Yes, Mr. Greeley—North, South, East or West, 
there’s opportunity for the man, young or 
old, who can offer something better. 

And, insurance agents everywhere are finding new 
opportunity selling the multiple line facilities of 
Dubuque Fire & Marine. These agents provide the 
range of coverage their clients want, more 
efficiently, more profitably. 

Through multiple line facilities, they reduce their 
own office costs, eliminate routine, simplify 
records, and make policy writing and claim 
settlement simple, satisfactory and prompt. 

Write today for details of the many benefits of 
Dubuque Fire & Marine multiple line 
facilities. You’ll sell yourself on the obvious 
advantages ...and you'll be glad you did. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES 
DUBUQUE FIRE & MARINE 


diisurance Compan 
Dubuque, ee a 





(c) Give a complete justification 
for the way in which you have ap- 
portioned the loss. 


Answer 


(a & b) To calculate the amount 
of the liability of each of the in- 
surers, we must first find the insur- 
able value of each of the buildings 
at the time of the loss by adding the 
20% appreciation and then subtract- 
ing the 5% depreciation. 


Example: Building No. 1 
Appraised (cash) value 
Plus 20% increase in value .. 


$360,000 
18,000 


$342,000 


Less 5% depreciation 


Insurable value at time of loss 


Next, apply the principle of the 
coinsurance clause in each of the 
policies to the property covered ; i.e., 
80% to the insurable value of each 
of the buildings for the specific pol- 
icies in Companies A and C, and 
90% to the total insurable value of 
all three buildings for the blanket 
policy in Company D. Company B 
will not enter into the calculations 
as there was no loss to Building 
No. 2. 


Now, apply the coinsurance rule 
(Insurance in Force 





) 
x Loss to de- 
(Insurance required 
termine the maximum liability of 
each company. 
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Example: Building No. 1 
Coinsurance principle 
Insurable value 

Company A 80% coinsurance 


Coinsurance rule 
2400 


—— X $200,000 = Limit of liability of 
2736 Company A 


Inasmuch as the policy in Com- 
pany D does not have a pro rata 
distribution clause, we have a non- 
concurrency in type of coverage 
(specific and blanket) as well as in 
the coinsurance requirement (80% 
and 90%). To adjust this loss we 
will use the limit of liability rule. 

If the total liability of Companies 
A, C and D is $500,000 or less, each 
company will pay its limit of liability. 
If, however, the total liability of 
Companies A, C and D exceeds 
$500,000, each company will pay the 
percentage of $500,000 that its limit 
of liability bears to the total limit of 
liability of the three companies. 

(c) To justify the apportionment 

of this loss we must justify the 
principles of the limit of liability 
rule. 
1. If the total limit of liability of 
all companies involved is less than 
the amount of the loss, each com- 
pany pays its limit of liability. 

The company’s limit of liability is 

determined by the coinsurance rule, 
and this principle prevents the com- 
pany from paying more than it 
would pay if its insurance were the 
sole insurance on the risk, or more 
than its proportion when the total 
amount of insurance is less than the 
coinsurance requirements. The prin- 
ciple of coinsurance is upheld and 
the coinsurance rule is not circum- 
vented. 
2. If the total limit of liability of 
all companies involved exceeds the 
amount of the loss, each company 
pays the proportion of the loss that 
its limit of liability bears to the total 
limit of liability. 

The fire insurance policy is a con- 
tract of indemnity. This principle 
prevents over-indemnification and 
thereby decreases the psychological 
or moral hazard. It also reduces 
each insurer’s liability in the same 
proportion and does not favor one 
insurer over another. 


QUESTION 3. 


In at least one state, legislation 
has been proposed to provide state- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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wide uniform liability insurance 
rates (with no territorial break- 
down) for all private passenger 
automobiles registered in the state. 

(a) Describe briefly each of the 
measurable differences in hazard 
that should be taken into considera- 
tion in automobile liability insurance 
ratemaking. State the justification 
for giving consideration to each item 
you have mentioned. 

(b) Which, if any, of the measur- 
able differences mentioned in your 
answer to (a) apply to ratemaking 
for comprehensive material damage 
on private passenger automobiles? 
Explain fully the reasons for your 
answer. 


Answer 


(a) Measurable differences in 
hazard that should be taken into 
consideration in automobile liability 
rate making are: 

1. Population and traffic density 
2. Enforcement of traffic laws 
3. Vehicular inspection 


4. Claim consciousness of the pub- 
lic and the attitude of the courts 

. Education of drivers 

». Age of driver 

. Terrain and types of roads 

. Climatic conditions 

. Use of car 
10. Mileage 

Items 1, 2, 7 and 8 create driving 
hazards and traffic conditions which 
affect the frequency and severity of 
accidents within the territory. All 
drivers within the territory are ex- 
posed to the hazards caused by these 
conditions. 

Item 4 is not a cause of accidents, 
but it does affect insurance costs 
because it determines whether ver- 
dicts for claimants will be awarded 
and also the size of such verdicts. 
Its effect should therefore be re- 
flected in insurance rates. 

Items 3 and 5 are intended to 
reduce the number and severity of 
automobile accidents. These meas- 
ures, if successful, should reduce 
the cost of automobile accidents, a 
fact which should be recognized in 
insurance rates. 

The composite effect of all of the 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL 


conditions mentioned so far will be 
reflected in the experience of a 
geographical territory. Consequently 
rates based upon the aggregate ex- 
perience of the territory should give 
recognition to these exposures to the 
extent that the volume of experience 
for the territory is sufficient for 
credible results. 

The remaining items, that is, 6, 9 
and 10 affect the exposure of the 
individual driver rather than the 
exposure of all drivers within a 
geographical territory. To measure 
the effect of these items separate 
classifications should be set up for 
each type of driver. The experience 
for these classifications should re- 
flect the amount or degree of ex- 
posure of drivers in these categories 
to these hazards. Rates based upon 
this experience should fairly reflect 
the exposure of individual drivers 
to these hazards, to the extent that 
the volume of experience is sufficient 
for credible results. 

(b) Population, law enforcement, 
claim consciousness, items 1, 2 and 
4 in the answer to part (a) of this 
question, all have an effect upon 
comprehensive material damage 
claims, particularly theft claims and 
vandalism claims. 

Item 9 might also cause increased 
exposure to theft and vandalism 
claims. For example, the use of a 
car by a salesman might cause the 
car to be left unattended on the 
street in industrial parts of town, 
thus increasing exposure to these 
hazards. 

Greater mileage, item 10, increases 
the exposure to all “road” hazards, 
especially fire and glass damage. 

Items 3, 5, 6 and 7 have little or 
no effect upon comprehensive ma- 
terial damage losses and in any event 
would be difficult to measure for 
these hazards. 

The value and price of the car, 
the age of the car and general eco- 
nomic conditions probably have a 
much greater effect upon compre- 
hensive material damage losses than 
many of the items mentioned above. 


QUESTION 4. 


The several systems for determin- 
ing fire insurance rates in the U. S. 
have been subject to criticism in 
recent years and it has been said 
that any changes should “recognize 
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cause of loss by cumulative flat 
charges, and that hazards of trans- 
mittibility and damageability should 
be charged for by percentage or 
other functional modifications of the 
charges for cause of loss.” 

(a) Explain the basis(es) for the 
quoted statement. 

(b & c) To what extent does (1) 
the Universal Mercantile Schedule, 
and (2) the Dean or Analytic Sched- 
ule conform to the quoted state- 
ment? Explain specifically in each 
case. 


Answer 


(a) The basis for the quoted 
statement is the assumption that 
causes of loss are independent and 
absolute while hazards of transmit- 
tibility and damageability are relative 
for a risk. A cause of loss or hazard 
is readily measurable; it is the same 
for one building as another; the 
sum of the causes of loss is the 
measure of the loss-starting poten- 
tial; removal of a cause of loss or 
hazard reduces that potential. The 
use of flat charges and their accu- 
mulation for the hazards is therefore 
practical as well as sound. 


Hazards of transmittibility and 
damageability, however, influence 
loss results. They tend to compound 
the risk as it exists before these 
factors are taken into account. Be- 
cause their extent is relative, per- 
centage modification of the rate (the 
“measure” of the risk) is equitable. 
For example, while the same hazards 
could cause a fire, both transmittibil- 
ity and damageability are greater on 
stock in a frame building than they 
are on identical stock in a brick or 
fire resistive building. 

Fire rating bases start from flat 
amounts, which are arrived at by an 
analysis of the physical conditions— 
type of structure, material, grade of 
city, etc.—and the experts who sup- 
port the contention in the quoted 
statement feel that present systems 
give too much stress to purely phys- 
ical and structural conditions, and 
not enough to analysis of the real 
causes of loss, which may not be 
apparent from physical and struc- 
tural conditions alone. 

(b) The UMS starts from a base 
rate for a building of superior con- 
struction in a standard city. This is 

(Continued on the next page) 
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then modified for a specific city. 
Consequently, the UMS has many 
charges for construction and phys- 
ical conditions, and few credits. The 
charges are on a flat basis and there- 
fore conform to the quoted state- 
ment insofar as physical conditions 
may be considered causes of loss. 
On the other hand, credits for 
favorable features of a risk are 
percentage credits. UMS makes oc- 
cupancy charges on a flat basis from 
“occupancy tables,” again conform- 
ing to the statement. The UMS 
handles transmittibility (exposure to 
other risks) as a flat charge and 
therefore does not conform precisely 
to the percentage modification rec- 
ommended in the statement, al- 
though a credit percentage for lack 
of exposure is possible. However, 
the flat charge for exposure is re- 
lated to the rate on the exposing 
building and the distance by which 
such building is removed. 

The Dean system differs: The 
base rate (of which there are many, 
depending on territory and other 


factors) is for a mediocre building. 
Both credits and charges are nu- 
merous, and are made on a per- 
centage basis. Insofar as percentage 
charges are made for items dealing 
with causes of loss (structural defi- 
ciencies, risks inherent in the oc- 
cupancy, etc.) the Dean system does 
not conform to the statement, al- 
though it appears more scientific and 
detailed than the UMS in comput- 
ing percentage charges for occu- 
pancy. 

To the extent that hazards of 
transmittibility and damageability 
affect fire results, the percentage 
modifications under the Dean sys- 
tem appear to be theoretically more 
equitable. 


QUESTION 5. 


A client of an insurance broker is 
a manufacturer of air conditioning 
equipment. His present manufdc- 
turing location is in a large city but 
business has expanded to such an 
extent that he wishes to double his 
capacity. On account of zoning 
problems, high local taxes, labor 
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migration to the suburbs, etc., he has 
decided to erect the new one-story 
plant at an estimated cost of $5,000,- 
000 in a suburban community. The 
broker advises that fire losses on 
large plants have been very serious 
in recent years and that the manu- 
facturer should not select a suburban 
site without giving full considera- 
tion to the subject of loss prevention. 

(a) Outline for the benefit of the 
manufacturer the various loss pre- 
vention items he should consider in 
the selection of a suburban site for 
his plant. In each case, give the 
reason the item should be con- 
sidered. 

(b) Describe briefly and explain 
the significance of each of the most 
important loss prevention features 
of the new structure that should 
be considered by the manufacturer 
before giving final instructions to 
his architect. 

(c) Describe briefly each of the 
important “housekeeping” features 
of loss prevention which the manu- 
facturer should consider with refer- 
ence to the operation of the new 
plant. 


Answer 


(a) For selection of site, the man- 
ufacturer should consider the loss 
prevention possibilities of : 

(1) Adequate water supply. 
Whether he will use plant fire bri- 
gade or the fire-fighting facilities of 
the local municipality, an adequate 
water supply is essential; adequacy 
of reservoirs, distribution system 
(mains), pressure, etc., are all perti- 
nent. To the extent that they are 
not available, he must consider 
standpipe or water tank, mains and 
hydrants, etc. as a private problem, 
assuming a source of water is avail- 
able at or near the site. 

(2) Fire-fighting facilities. Whether 
there is a paid or volunteer fire com- 
pany, adequately equipped, manned 
and trained, will determine his plans 
for in-plant protection and the need 
for his own fire brigade. 

(3) Police protection. Less impor- 
tant in suburban than in city areas, 
it still has a bearing on control of 
fires, movement of fire-fighting 
equipment, vehicles and people. 

(4) Adequate highway access. Both 
the evacuation of personnel and the 
attendance of fire and police equip- 
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ment is dependent on roads which 
are open the year around and ade- 
quate to handle the traffic. 

(5) Municipal building codes and 
zoning. The character of surround- 
ing plants and structures depends 
strongly on municipal control of de- 
velopment. To build an expensive 
plant and then find the adjacent ex- 
posures increasing the hazards is 
not foresighted. 

(6) Weather records. Frequency 
and severity of windstorms and 
floods, and in some areas earth- 
quakes, landslides and _hailstorms, 
have a bearing on loss possibilities ; 
a survey of the topography and some 
consideration of weather experience 
are therefore advisable. 

(7) Availability of hospitals and 
medical care. While many plants 
develop their own first-aid and med- 
ical units, in emergencies the local 
potential of these items may be 
significant. 

(8) Quality of labor available. His 
plant efficiency and industrial acci- 
dent record may depend on the 
people available for employment. 

(b) Principal causes of recent 
large plant losses have been failure 
to have automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion, lack of fire stops or walls, in- 
accessibility for fire-fighters of cer- 
tain plant areas or structures. In 
addition, industrial accidents con- 
tinue to reap their toll. 

Assuming the selection of fire- 
resistive construction of best quality, 
consideration needs to be centered 
on the following items : 

(1) Separation of processing units 
where practicable by fire stops or 
walls with automatic closing doors, 
etc. To prevent a repetition of the 
GM Livonia disaster, such separa- 
tions are clearly indicated. 

(2) Segregation of raw materials 
and of finished goods warehousing 
from the manufacturing operation. 
To eliminate chances of total inter- 
ruption from fire and other hazards 
is sound business sense. 

(3) Separation from manufactur- 
ing area of power plant and pressure 
machinery if practicable. 

(4) Location of hazardous depart- 
ments, such as spray painting, and 
of storage areas to minimize accident 
risk to personnel. 

(5) Installation of automatic sprin- 
kler system, and automatic detection 
and alarm system (in addition to 
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watchman service and central re- 
porting if it can be effected). 

(6) Provision for safeguarding ma- 
chinery and for adequate heat, light- 
ing and power, for conservation of 
life, health and efficiency of plant 
personnel. 


(7) Provision for adequate parking 
facilities, adequate cafeteria or res- 
taurant facilities, for the same rea- 
son as (6). 

(8) Provision for first aid equip- 
ment throughout plant, both for fire- 
fighting electrical accidents, and in- 
dustrial safety. This will require 
extinguishers, emergency gear, and 
first-aid medical kits. 

(9) Fencing and guards to prevent 
vandalism and minimize malicious 
mischief, as well as burglary and 
robbery. 


(c) The most important operat- 
ing problem is “people.” The human 
element in plant safety must there- 
fore get first consideration. 

(1) Induction and training of the 
new employee in safe working prac- 
tices comes first. To succeed, the 
trainers have to be trained. 

(2) The need is therefore clear for 
a plant safety manager, plant safety 
council and a plan for plant safety 
with the personnel and authority to 
carry it out and the cooperation of 
all supervisory personnel, partic- 
ularly foremen. 


(3) Safety operations can be organ- 
ized with education to prevent loss, 
and the inevitable concomitant will 
be “good housekeeping.” In a safety- 
conscious plant operation : 
Machinery is kept clean. 

Debris and waste are removed. 

Oil and grease are kept off floors. 
Flammable materials are used with 
care. 
Extinguishers 
charged. 
Employees are instructed how to 
use them. 

Electrical equipment is inspected 
and protected. 

Dangerous materials such as chem- 
icals, paints, gases are properly 
stored and properly used. 

Foremen and employees are trained 
in first-aid. 

A plant fire-brigade is organized and 
trained. 

Periodic evacuation and fire drills 
are executed. 

No Smoking, Caution, Danger and 
similar signs are posted and ob- 
served. 

Safety goggles are worn in grinding, 
cutting and similar operations. 


are available and 


QUESTION 6. 


The bill introduced in the current 
session of Congress to provide within 
the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
reinsurance plan for health service 
pre-payment plans has served to 
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direct the attention of the public to 
the topic of reinsurance. 

Explain the applicability .(or in- 
applicability) of (a) facultative re- 
insurance, (b) share reinsurance, 
and (c) excess loss reinsurance to 
contracts providing for each of the 
following: (1) prepaid hospitaliza- 
tion for each member of an indus- 
trial employee’s family for a period 
of three weeks subject to a maxi- 
mum of ten dollars per day and 
twelve weeks thereafter with an 
eight dollar daily limit, (2) catas- 
trophe medical benefits for employed 
individuals subject to a maximum 
of $5000 for any one illness, and 
(3) disability income for employed 
individuals promising benefits not 
in excess of $1000 per month for the 
duration of total and permanent dis- 
ability, subject to a waiting period 
of three months. 


Answer 


In order to discuss the applicabil- 
ity of the three types of reinsurance 
to the risks mentioned, it might be 
well to define them : 

(a) facultative reinsurance — the 
ceding carrier makes individual ar- 
rangements with a reinsurer for each 
contract to be reinsured. The re- 
insurer may accept or decline the 
offering. 

(b) share reinsurance, a form of 
treaty reinsurance, involves a com- 
mitment by the reinsurer to accept 
a fixed percentage of each risk (of 
the kind of business specified) writ- 
ten by the ceding company. Sub- 
mission by the direct writer of all 
risks of the type agreed upon and 
acceptance by the reinsurer is obliga- 
tory, and the reinsurer shares (both 
as to premiums and losses) for the 
percentage or share agreed upon. 
(c) excess loss reinsurance, ar- 
ranged by treaty, brings the rein- 
surer in only after the amount of 
the loss to the ceding company has 
reached and passed a certain limit, 
generally high. Some persons would 
describe it as constituting the writ- 
ing by the reinsurer of primary in- 
surance with a high deductible. But 
strictly speaking this is not so, for 
the intent of excess loss insurance 
is to pick up the shock loss whether 
on a single risk or on many occur- 
ring at the same time. Excess of 
loss reinsurance may fall entirely on 
the reinsurer, or it may involve share 
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or participation by reinsurer and 
ceding company when losses reach 
the agreed figure. 

Considering now the applicability 
of these types of reinsurance to the 
risks, it can be noted first of all that 
reinsurance is an expense to the 
ceding company, and therefore, its 
cost must be justified. 

(1) Prepaid hospitalization. The 
maximum loss for any one individ- 
ual at one time could not exceed 
$882 (3x 7x $10 plus 12x7x $8), 
and the likelihood of accumulation 
of losses (catastrophe) is remote. 
Facultative reinsurance would be 
uneconomical as well as unneces- 
sary ; share reinsurance would seem 
unlikely for its cost in relation to the 
size of the risks assumed; excess of 
loss would not likely be applicable, 
except under epidemic conditions, 
because of the low loss limit and 
the duration of benefits (a maximum 
of 15 weeks). 

(2) Catastrophe medical benefits. 





DEAN’S NOTE 


This composite set of answers 
to the June 1954 Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter 
examinations given by the Ameri- 
can Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has 
been prepared from the papers 
of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each com- 
posite answer and present it in 
condensed form. However, the 
content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for 
a high grade and answers have 
been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had 
a choice. 

It should also be mentioned 
that although these answers have 
been taken from meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily 
perfect. Many of the questions 
involved judgment on the part 
of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be re- 
quired. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the answer 
and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a  candidate’s 
knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not 
to rely on this set of questions 
and answers as a method of di- 
rect preparation for the C.P.C.U. 
examinations. They may be use- 
ful as a guide to the type of 
questions asked and the content 
of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a sub- 
stitute for thorough study and 
mastery of the subject matter of 
the Institute’s curriculum. 
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Here the loss for any one individ- 
ual while larger than in prepaid 
hospitalization is not subject to any 
greater frequency. Because of the 
limitation on amount of each risk, it 
would seem that facultative insur- 
ance would not be appropriate or 
economical. Share reinsurance might 
be applicable, but the ceding carrier 
would need to weigh carefully the 
cost of passing off liability and 
maintaining low net retention. While 
there might be some reason for con- 
sidering excess of loss reinsurance, 
the small maximum loss for any one 
illness and the remote possibility of 
accumulation of losses would make 
a catastrophe hazard unlikely and 
the cost of such insurance uneco- 
nomical. 

(3) Disability income. Again the 
problem of placing reinsurance on 
individual risks is time consuming 
and costly, and further there is no 
way of ascertaining the dangerous 
risks. The limit on amount payable 
per month coupled with a three- 
month waiting period does not in- 
dicate feasibility of facultative treat- 
ment. But share reinsurance might 
be applicable, though costly. Most 


important here is the long term 
potential in payment for duration 
(life-time) of total or partial dis- 
ability. Because of this relatively 
unlimited liability, an excess of loss 
contract would be desirable so that 
one or two huge claims would not 
prejudice the entire loss ratio. 

In summary, it would seem that 
prepaid hospitalization probably 
does not need reinsurance, that 
catastrophe medical might use excess 
of loss or possibly share reinsurance, 
but that disability income definitely 
needs excess of loss and might con- 
sider share reinsurance. 

(To be continued) 











“One more question, Mr. Smith. If a house 
| insure burns down, must | return my 
commission?" 
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Risk Management—from page 59 


maintenance laws and farm price 
control laws are illustrative of 
methods to legislate away the risk. 
The basing point system and price 
leadership are illustrations of mo- 
nopolistic devices used to reduce the 
price risk. 

Logs prevention activities have 
been very widely used to reduce the 
probability of loss to the point that 
the occurrence of the peril is so 
infrequent as to eliminate the danger 
of crippling losses at any one time. 
In the area of market risks loss pre- 
vention activities commonly go un- 
der such names as market research, 
operations research, linear program- 
ming, or simply scientific manage- 
ment. In any case the goal is to 
prevent mistakes, to increase ef- 
ficiency, to reduce the probability of 
error. Few national concerns today 
would risk funds in producing and 
marketing a new product on a na- 
tional scale without extensive re- 
search designed to remove as much 
of the uncertainty of success as pos- 
sible. Few firms would call them- 
selves progressive unless attention is 
given to modern methods of person- 
nel management. In this case the 
goal is the same, to reduce the risk 
of loss of the inevitable investment 
which is made in a new employee 
before this employee becomes self- 
supporting. Forecasting of sales, 
costs, and profits, imperfect though 
it might be at the time, has a similar 
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purpose of preparing management 
to overcome uncertainties of the 
future by eliminating or reducing 
them. Many other examples could 
be marshaled to illustrate the extent 
to which loss prevention activities 
are carried on. 


Market Risks 


Market risks are sometimes han- 
dled by the method of transfer. As 
far as the individual firm is con- 
cerned the risk is eliminated ; some- 
one else is paid to assume the risk. 
Price risks attaching to inventories 
may be hedged in the future market 
by transferring the risk to a specu- 
lator, Retailers and wholesalers 
sometimes receive price guaranties 
from manufacturers, thus shifting 
the risk of inventory price changes 
to the manufacturer. Hand-to-mouth 
buying of wholesalers and retailers 
also shifts the price risk backward 
in the channel of distribution. The 
practice of contracting out in the 
construction field is illustrative of 
the transfer method of handling 
price risk. 

A few market risks have been 
transferred to insurors who in turn 
reduce risk through combination and 
through loss prevention activities 
and research. Credit insurance is 
example of this phenomenon. The 
insolvency of debtors is a peril which 
confronts all those selling on credit. 
A firm with a few large accounts 
may prefer to pass the risk of loss 
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to the insurance company, who in 
turn is in a position to take action 
to eliminate any preventable loss 
through prompt collection activities. 
The practice of factoring in the 
textile industry is a similar case. 
The manufacturer sells his account 
outright to a factor who assumes all 
risk of credit loss. Federal agencies 
such as the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration have been organized to 
insure the solvency of banks and 
savings and loan companies. These 
agencies in turn serve to prevent 
losses by close inspections of the 
banks they insure. The government, 
of course, operates our unemploy- 
ment insurance program, and runs 
some workmen’s compensation 
plans. 

The method of combination in 
handling market risk likewise is a 
widely used technique. Combina- 
tion of small business units into 
larger ones is perhaps the best 
known device to reduce risk in the 
industrial field. There have been at 
least four major merger periods in 
the United States in the last seventy- 
five years. The last nine years have 
constituted the fourth wave of busi- 
ness combinations. Such integra- 
tion usually increases the degree of 
control which can be exercised over 
prices, costs, supply, and many other 
factors giving rise to risk in the 
market. Errors in production or 
marketing which might bankrupt a 
small concern may be averaged out 
in the large firm. Of course, the 
combination method is the basis of 
commercial insurance. 

It is not in error, then, to state 
that actually market risks are han- 
died through insurance, only it is a 
different application of the insur- 
ance principle which operates. The 
corporation is itself a risk handling 
device, enabling a transfer of finan- 
cial risk to stockholders and bond- 
holders, who are divorced from con- 
trol. Investors combine to finance 
large scale businesses. In a larger 
sense it is obvious that society has 
always used the method of combina- 
tion to reduce risk through the 
medium of formal government. 
From the simplest of police forces 
to the most elaborate war machines 
society supports mutual protective 
devices for its safety. In this larger 
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sense it is not in error to refer to 
our defense forces as insurance 
against destruction from without, 
with taxes being the premium. The 
premium comes high because both 
probability and severity of the peril 
are large. 

The above comments are intended 
to illustrate some of the ways cor- 
porate management has used the 
methods of transfer, combination, 
and elimination to deal with market 
risks. In a like manner the insur- 
ance manager should consider these 
three methods in handling the so- 
called insurable perils. The job of 
the insurance manager may be 
broken down into four steps, as 
follows : 


1. Recognition of the possibility of 
loss from various perils. 

2. Estimating the frequency, or 
probability of these losses. 

3. Estimating the possible damage 
which occurrence of these losses 
could cause, i.e., estimate the sever- 
ity. 

4. Decide how the risk of loss can 
be most economically handled, 
whether it be by transfer, elimina- 
tion of the hazard or by combina- 
tion which includes, of course, com- 
mercial insurance. 

It may be observed that the func- 
tions listed above imply that many 
specialized services will be made 
available to the insurance manager. 
The services of legal counsel, real 
estate appraisers, engineers, life in- 
surance actuaries, accountants, and 
the counsel of top management are 
a few of those needed. Management 
of many of the so-called insurable 
perils are often delegated, they are 
so complex. Pension planning and 
workmen’s compensation are ex- 
amples. The nature of these special- 
ized services indicates the executive 
status of the insurance administra- 
tor. While the coordination and 
direction of these varied functions 
is basic, the heart of the task lies in 
the fourth function, and it is with 
this that the remainder of this dis- 
cussion is concerned. 

The function of deciding how the 
risk of loss can be most economically 
handled is not properly performed 
if the insurance manager does little 
else than order commercial insur- 
ance up to the limit of his budget 
and reviews the various coverages 
periodically to see that they are 
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satisfactory. The manager must first 
explore all possible avenues of re- 
duction of risk through elimination 
of hazards. This involves more than 
simply loss prevention activities such 
as safety campaigns, sprinkler sys- 
tems, and night watchmen. Re- 
search is widely used to reduce un- 
certainties and it ought to be ap- 
plied in insurance more frequently. 
For example, a study of the firm’s 
accounting records may enable the 
calculation of the probability of many 
losses within close limits, to the 
end that self-insurance becomes 
feasible, or it may reveal that no 
special reserves are needed and that 


the risk can be safely assumed. Such 
studies have resulted in self-insur- 
ance of risks up to a certain point 
and in the purchase of “stop loss” 
insurance, i.e. policies with very 
large deductibles, to take care of the 
catastrophic hazards. 

The combination method involves 
a consideration of self-insurance as 
well as commercial insurance. Self- 
insurance may not always be perfect 
or the best method. It is feasible 
only under certain conditions. Un- 
der a true self-insurance plan the 
firm becomes a small insurance com- 
pany; this means that to be eco- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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nomical the firm must be operating 
on a large enough scale to warrant 
the expense of a separate depart- 
ment and of specialized actuarial 
service to administer the insurance. 
Self-insurance should not be at- 
tempted by a firm with inadequate 
working capital as an expense sav- 
ing measure. 

In general the underwriting char- 
acteristics which would be required 
by the commercial insurance com- 
pany should be present in the self- 
insured risk. There should be a large 
enough number of homogenous ex- 
posure units, sufficiently diversified, 
to enable calculation of the probable 
loss and the laying away of reserves 
to meet such losses. It is the task of 
the insurance manager to determine 
the degree to which these conditions 
exist. Since self-insurance involves 
the establishment of a separate fund, 
to be kept apart from the regular 
operating capital of the firm, it is 
clear that the investment function 
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becomes a necessity in the opera- 
tion of the plan. One difficulty of 
self-insurance is the constant temp- 
tation to use the money for other 
purposes than as an insurance fund. 
The case of Montgomery Ward is 
interesting in this respect. In this 
company large sums have been kept 
apart from operating capital as a sort 
of insurance fund against depression. 
In recent months there were con- 
certed efforts by outsiders to obtain 
control of the company, one of the 
main arguments being that the idle 
capital is being wasted in its present 
use and should be used to expand 
and modernize the company’s plant. 

Self-insurance plans may become 
more important in the future as the 
size of industry warrants it. Increas- 
ing competition may force the use 
of self-insurance if competitors use 
it. Insurance is a specialized line, 
however, and serious consideration 
from all sides is indicated before its 
plan is installed by a firm unfamiliar 
with the many problems which are 
present. 

The insurance manager should 
not overlook the method of transfer 
to specialists in dealing with risks. 
An interesting example of this 
method has been the increasing use 
of auto lease plans. An individual 
firm may not have a large enough 
exposure in automobiles to employ 
self-insurance against all the risks 
attaching to vehicles. It has beer 
found economical in many cases to 
transfer this risk to auto leasing 
companies who may have a large 
enough number of exposures to re- 
duce the net cost of insurance per 
unit. The insurance manager is the 
logical person in the organization 
to help determine the feasibility of 
such a plan in individual cases. 
Suretyship is another common ex- 
ample of the method of transfer. 
Here the bonding company may as- 
sume risk of loss because a con- 
tractor fails to fulfill a contract. If 
the surety bond were not purchased 
the risk is in effect assumed by the 
principal. It might be much less 
expensive to purchase the bond than 
to make a complete investigation as 
to the honesty and business ability 
of the contractor, especially for small 
jobs. 

When a scientific study has been 
made of the financial consequences 
of each method of handling risk the 


job of the insurance manager was 
only begun. Risk management is a 
continuing study. For example, when 
it has been decided to use commer- 
cial insurance for certain risks the 
job of obtaining this insurance at 
the lowest cost presents itself. In- 
surance costs may be reduced in 
many ways. The effects of these 
methods must be assessed. For ex- 
ample, the selection of coinsurance 
limits and deductibles must be made 
in the light of studies aimed at de- 
termining how much of a loss a firm 
will be willing to bear. Some firms 
now employ deductibles in fire in- 
surance of as much as $500,000. 

Insurance costs may be reduced by 
purchasing coverage over a three or 
five year term, obtaining what 
amounts to a quantity discount. 
Compliance with certain construc- 
tion and operating standards will 
usually reduce insurance premiums. 
The insurance manager must see 
that the firm is receiving credit for 
the various measures which have 
been adopted. Another important 
method of reducing insurance costs 
is in the selection of insurers. Car- 
riers which offer deviated rates do 
not receive today the same degree of 
opprobrium to which they formerly 
were subject. It has been recognized 
that low rates can result from many 
factors, such as careful underwrit- 
ing standards, economical agency 
methods, better investment results, 
and efficient internal administration. 
It is poor judgment to conclude that 
low rates must inevitably be the 
result of poor service on claims or 
of restrictive contracts. 


Contract Provisions 


Another important method of re- 
ducing insurance costs is through a 
thorough knowledge of contract pro- 
visions. In this way wastes incurred 
by making claims for losses not 
covered under the policy, or pur- 
chase of overlapping coverage, may 
be avoided. Appreciation of the finer 
points of coverage may enable the 
firm to avoid certain conditions 
which might result in uninsured 
losses. Examples would be adhering 
to policy requirements regarding 
safety precautions, filing loss claims, 
duties to be performed in the loss, 
and notification of the insurer in 
the event of new construction. 
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Another significant contribution 
of the insurance manager in this re- 
gard is to suggest (and develop if 
necessary) new forms of coverage 
more suitable to the current day 
needs of large scale corporate enter- 
prise. 
A basic principle of insurance 
buying is the large loss principle. 
Coverage should be placed first on 
the perils which could cause crip- 
pling losses, and secondly on the 
other perils. While this seems self- 
evident, it is perhaps the source of 
the greatest waste in insurance buy- 
ing. Cost of insurance is reduced by 
increasing the amount of coverage 
as well as by reducing the premium. 
Still it is common to observe in the 
insurance programs of many firms 
evidence of “first dollar” coverage 
on minor perils, and the complete 
absence of coverage on important 





perils such as theft or embezzlement. | 
The common justification of such a| 
policy runs all the way from a state- | 
ment that the firm can’t buy more | 
coverage because it is already “in| 
surance poor,” to denial that the | 
peril could cause a loss at all. It is| 
up to the insurance buyer to mini- | 
mize these attitudes of management | 
and substitute instead a well con- | 
ceived plan of risk bearing which | 
considers commercial insurance as | 
well as many other devices. 

While, of course, the insurance | 
manager cannot be expected to be 
responsible for all of the risks faced 
in the business enterprise, he may 
become a more valuable executive 
by attempting to apply in his sphere 
of operations some of the same tech- 
niques used by top management in 
handling some of the market risks 
which must be dealt with. In carry- 
ing out his functions as dictated by | 
this broad viewpoint the insurance 
manager needs the aid and advice of 
many different specialists. The risk 
manager’s position should be that of 
top management level since the scope 
of his operations is company-wide. 
Proper attention to the methods of 
transfer, elimination, and combina- 
tion should be given to all identifi- 
able perils and those perils selected 
for commercial insurance should be 
given special study in order that in- 
surance costs may be controlled. If 
the insurance manager looks upon 
his job in this light, his position will 
be looked upon in the future as as in- 
dispensable as any other top level 
position in the business, 


























Oh dear, a girl never knows, does she? I mean, 
she thinks she's working hard and doing just 
right and watching out for her boss' interests 
and... and then it happens. Today Mr. L 
scolded me! "For Pete's sake, Ellen, anyone'd 
think we had only one company in this office. 
'To the PLM... the PLM. . . the PLM.' May I 
remind you, young lady" .. . I couldn't help 





but interrupt him. "Oh, I know we've got other 
good companies, but honestly, Mr. L, PLM is so 
accommodating and so flexible. You know your- 
self you're always talking capacity. Last week 
we sent them the big Walker plant and today the 
policy on Mrs. Johnson's home. ‘No risk too 
large and none too small,' they say and they 
seem to mean it. ShallI.. ." "No, let it 
ride, Ellen. I like PLM myself, but, er. 
remember now!" And then he smiled and then I 


felt better. ‘Night, Diary. 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. AGENT? 
Would you like a company in your office with PLM’s 


modern ideas of service to agent and assured... 
with PLM’s flexibility and capacity . . . with PLM’s 
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strength and underwriting experience? If so, why not 
get in touch with us? 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPO! 


Aetna Ins. Group: A new office has been 
established in Roanoke, Virginia and 
Robert E. Mullen Jr., formerly special 
agent in Richmond, Virginia, has been 
appointed special agent in the new office 
with headquarters at 515 Colonial-Amer- 
ican National Bank Building. The Rich- 
mond office will continue to have super- 
vision of the entire state, its facilities 
available to all Virginia agents. 

Omar D. Cauby, has been appointed 
special agent in Arkansas in association 
with state agent Thomas H. Bramhall 
with headquarters at Little Rock. Mr. 
Cauby succeeds special agent R. Heber 
Helvenston Jr. who has been transferred 
to Oklahoma. 

Robert B. Gerrish, formerly underwriter 
in the marine department, has been ap- 
pointed multiple line special agent in 
Dallas, Texas succeeding Glenn C. Hutch- 
inson, resigned. 

Allan R. Ross has been appointed spe- 
cial agent in Eastern New York State in 
association with casualty manager Roy 
V. Raymond and state agent E. C. Water- 
house with headquarters in Albany. 

E. Linwood Egger has been appointed 
special agent in Houston, Texas in associa- 
tion with state agent W. T. Magee and 
superintendent of the marine department 
W. E. Tesch. 

The Greenville, Pennsylvania office has 
been merged with Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Frank K. Powers Jr., formerly 
special agent in Greenville, has been ap- 
pointed state agent in charge of fire, 
marine and casualty business for all com- 
panies in Western Pennsylvania, exclusive 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. Mr. 
Powers succeeds Robert W. Gillespie, re- 
tired. Joseph D. Guernsey, formerly state 
agent for the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, has been appointed 
state agent for all group companies and 
is in charge of fire, marine and casualty 
business in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County. State agent Powers headquarters 
are at 1005 Plaza Building, 535 Fifth 
Avenue in Pittsburgh. William A. Worth- 
ington, Jr. and Reginald L. Counsell have 
been appointed special agents in the cas- 
ualty department. John A. Smigrodzki has 
been appointed special agent in charge 
of underwriting marine business and Fred 
R. Coryell, formerly special agent in 
Rochester, New York, has been appointed 
special agent in charge of fire insurance. 
Edward C. Lee has been appointed cas- 
ualty underwriting manager with supervi- 
sion of underwriting and processing of cas- 
ualty business for the combined territory 
of Pittsburgh and Greenville. 


Aetna (Life): Edwin B. Knauft has been 
appointed manager of personnel research. 

Walter P. White, Jr., formerly assistant 
manager at Los Angeles, California, has 
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been appointed manager of the Pacific 
fire division of the Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company succeeding Joseph W. Loftus, 
retired. 


Agricultural-Empire State Group: WW. 
Darby Miller, tormerly state agent in 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been appointed 
state agent in Baltimore, Maryland suc- 
ceeding Holland E. Miller, retired. 


American Associated Cos.: Harlan Ford- 
ham, formerly fire and casualty fieldman 
for General Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, has been appointed fire and marine 
manager in Kansas City, Missouri. 


American Surety: Alan R. Carey has been 
appointed special agent in Syracuse, New 
York. 

Donald H. Noyes has been appointed 
special agent in Chicago, Illinois. 

George H. Valrance, formerly special 
agent, has been appointed superintendent 
of casualty in Detroit, Michigan. 

The headquarters for the Northern New 
Jersey branch office, formerly located in 
the National Newark Building, Newark, 
New Jersey have been moved to Fifty 
Washington Street: in East Orange, New 
Jersey. H. N. Hutchinson has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new office. 

Charles I. Eibling, formerly special 
agent, has been appointed superintendent 
of casualty at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Francis B. Griffin has been appointed 
special agent in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Richard E. Morehead, formerly special 
agent, has been appointed assistant branch 
office manager at Portland, Oregon. 

C. Donn Ainslie, formerly assistant man- 
ager, has been appointed branch office 
manager in Rochester, New York. 

John E. Howe, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of the Surety Underwriter Association 
of St. Louis, Missouri, has been appointed 
branch office manager at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


American Ins. Group: William G. Merritt 
has been appointed special agent in the 
upper peninsula area of California, in- 
cluding San Mateo and Santa Clara Coun- 
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NTMENTS 


ties, with headquarters in Menlo Park for 
The American Insurance Company. 

Howard L. Dobbs, formerly special 
agent in Toledo, Ohio, has been trans- 
ferred to Dayton, Ohio where he is 
associated with special agent John C. 
Longest, with the American Insurance 
Company. 

Paul J. Mulvihill, formerly special agent 
in Buffalo, New York, has been appointed 
special agent in the New Jersey field with 
headquarters in Newark. David P. Gray, 
formerly special agent in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed to suc 
ceed Mr. Mulvihill in the Buffalo office 
and is associated with special agent Robert 
]. Thompson in the Ellicott Square Build- 
ing for The American Insurance Com 
pany. 


Atlantic Cos.: George L. Weir, Jr. and 
Robert Scott have been appointed special 
agents in the New York City metropolitan 
department under the supervision of met- 
ropolitan manager Wallace M. Roehrig. 


Barr Adjustment Company: The Los 
Angeles office has moved from 810 South 
Spring Street to 615 South Oxford. Rich- 
ard L. Hall, formerly claims manager for 
the Royal Liverpool Group, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the office. 


Boston-Old Colony Cos.: Joseph E. Fazio, 
formerly: with the Glens Falls Group 
branch office at Hartford, Connecticut, has 
been appointed multiple line special agent 
at New Haven, Connecticut where he is 
associated with manager John MacKenzie. 


Capital Fire & Casualty: James H. 
Murphy, formerly special agent and cas 
ualty underwriter in Georgia with the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, has been appointed casualty depart- 
ment manager. Mr. Murphy directs the 
automobile and casualty departments for 
Alabama. 


Chubb & Son: Robert E. Wallace, for- 
merly manager of the Pacific department, 
has been appointed manager of the nation- 
wide branch office activities with head- 
quarters in New York City. Cecil O. West, 
formerly deputy manager, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pacific depart- 
ment succeeding Mr. Wallace. 


Continental Casualty: Clint Chambers, 
formerly field supervisor with the rail 
road division, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the railroad division 
and is coordinator between the home 
office and the field force. Kenneth Bragg, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
railroad division. Mr. Bragg was formerly 
field supervisor with the division. Frank 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Elliott, formerly field supervisor, has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of the 
railroad division. 

Dorman C. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president for cas- 
ualty, fire and surety claims and is super- 
vising adjusting personnel and the han- 
dling of special or unusual claims. Leif 
J. Locke has been appointed general claim 
attorney for the casualty, fire and surety 
claim department and Nathan L. Beck 
has been appointed associate general 
claim attorney. Mr. Locke and Mr. Beck 
supervise important litigation and advise 
the staff on legal matters. Paul E. Mat- 
hews has been appointed superintendent 
of casualty claims. Harold J. Gilmore has 
been appointed auditor and superintend- 
ent of administration for the casualty, 
fire and surety claim department. Mr. 
Gilmore supervises auditing, clerical and 
administrative matters in both the home 
office and the field. Norbert A. Drake has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
surety claims. 


Excelsior: J. Paul Pizor, formerly special 
agent for Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Southern New Jersey, has been appointed 


executive in the underwriting department 
in association with Donald P: Littlefield, 
assistant vice president in charge of under- 
writing. W. Rawlins Preston, formerly 
agent in Paoli, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed successor to Mr. Pizor with 
supervision over a portion of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Southern 
New Jersey. 


Federal Ins. Co.: Cecil O. West, Pacific 
department manager for Chubb & Son, 
has been appointed regional vice president. 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: /. 
Bruce McCurry, formerly resident ad- 
juster at Conway, South Carolina, has 
been appointed adjuster-in-charge of the 
Gadsen, Alabama branch succeeding Rob- 
ert L. Blanks, Jr., resigned. 

J. E. Howard, Jr., formerly adjuster in 
charge, has been appointed branch man- 
ager in Petersburg, Virginia which was 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Richmond office. The new office is a sep- 
arate branch and is located at 118 West 
Tabb Street. K. L. Walker and J. F. 
Sykes have been appointed assistants to 
Mr. Howard. 

The Fayetteville, North Carolina branch 
office has been moved to 231 Grace Pitt- 
man Building, Hay Street, P.O. Box 1217 
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in Fayetteville. The Burlington, North 
Carolina branch office has been moved 
to 304 Wachovia Bank Building, 235 
South Main Street, P. O. Box 427 in Bur- 
lington. 


General Fire and Casualty: Robert H. 
Wilson, formerly chief accountant, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer. 


General Reinsurance Group: Derek L. 
O’Donoghue, formerly in the fire and cas- - 
ualty departments for Marsh & McLennan, 
has been appointed assistant secretary of 
Herbert Clough, Inc., the reinsurance in- 
termediary for the group. 


Globe Service Corporation: Thomas 
Mackin, formerly underwriter in the for- 
eign department with Hall & Henshaw, 
has been appointed brokerage manager. 

This reinsurance intermediary and ex- 
cess line brokerage firm which formerly 
restricted operations to the metropolitan 
New York area, is now offering its serv- 
ices to companies, brokers and agents on 
a nationwide basis. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity: 47- 
nold W. Melander, formerly field super- 
visor, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the agents service department. 


Imperial Casualty and Indemnity: Oscar 
Voegtli has been appointed underwriting 
manager of this multiple line insurance 
firm specializing in truck insurance. 


Lukens, Savage & Washburn: Samuel W. 
Pray has become a partner in this New 
York-Philadelphia insurance brokerage 
and consulting firm. 


Lyle Adjustment Co.: A new office has 
been established at Casa Grande, Arizona 
with Joseph A. Malarky, formerly King- 
man, Arizona manager, as manager of the 
new office with headquarters at 58 North 
Brown Avenue. 


MacGibeny-Grupe, Inc.: Miles J. Novak, 
formerly vice-president of Leslie H. Cook, 
Inc., has been appointed vice-president of 
this Lloyd’s insurance agency in Chicago, 
Illinois. Mr. Novak is in production and 
underwriting of treaty and facultative 
business and reinsurance for Lloyd’s. 


Marbury, William A. & Company: Joseph 
T. Dupree, Jr., formerly in the ocean 
marine department of The Home Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new ocean marine department 
for this New Orleans, Louisiana general 
agency. 


Marine Office of America: James S. 
Longmuir, formerly special agent in the 
northwestern department, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Seattle, Washing- 
ton office. 


Maryland Casualty: Joseph M. Quinn 
has n appointed assistant manager of 
the New York claim division which serv- 
ices New York City and Eastern New 
York with Albany and Newburgh branch 
offices. Mr. Quinn will function as chief 
adjuster. 


Mutual of Omaha: Dean F. Genzlinger 
has been appointed group representative 
in the Chicago, Illinois regional group 
office under John Hoard, regional group 
manager for this company and United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. Allen 
B. Busch has been appointed group rep- 
resentative in the Detroit, Michigan dis- 
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trict group office under district group 
manager Walter C. Mailand for this 
company and United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


Pearil-American Group: Richard D. 
Charnock, formerly representative for the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company in East- 
ern Massachusetts and Rhode Island, has 
been appointed special agent for Massa- 
chusetts with headquarters in Arlington. 


Phoenix of Hartford: Russell A. Humm 
and Warner F. Voss, formerly fieldmen, 
have been appointed special agents in 
Wayne and Monroe Counties in Michigan 
where they are associated with manager 
Charles L. Rosenow and special agents 
Edward M. Ranger and Robert B. Held- 
stab. Mr. Voss and Mr. Humm’s head- 
quarters are in the Buhl Building, Suite 
954 in Detroit. 

Walter B. Allen, Jr., has been appointed 
special agent for Connecticut with head- 
quarters in New Haven. Mr. Allen is 
associated with executive state agent S. 
Gray Tracy and special agent Lawton G. 
Sargent, Jr. 

William J. Begley has been appointed 
special agent in Eastern New York State 
and will assist state agent Maurice F. 
Ahearn, Jr. in casualty operations with 
headquarters in Albany, New York. 

Edwin C. Butcher, formerly special 
agent in Northeastern Massachusetts, has 
been appointed state agent in Maine with 
headquarters in Portland at 174 Federal 
Street. James W. Nagle has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Butcher as special 
agent with headquarters at 49 Broad 
Street in Boston under the direction of 
executive state agent Stanley A. Gibson. 


Royal Exchange Group: New field head- 
quarters have been established at 1138 
Plymouth Building in'Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota with Alton G. Goodspeed as state 
agent for Minnesota. Mr. Goodspeed was 
formerly associated with the Fire Under- 
writers Inspection Bureau, and is under 
the supervision of Freeman C. Read, 
branch manager and James M. O’Connor, 
assistant branch manager, who are located 
in Chicago, Illinois. 


St. Paul Cos.: F. F. Richardson, Inc., man- 
aging general agents, have become affili- 
ated with these companies and a New 
York suburban department has been es- 
tablished at 99 John Street in New York 
City under the management of Stuart H. 
Richardson and William C. Richardson as 
resident vice-presidents. The eastern de- 
partment located in New York City will 
continue its supervision of the metro- 
politan business with headquarters at 90 
John Street. 


Springfield Group: Roy E. Wessendorf, 
formerly resident secretary at Chicago, 
Illinois, has been appointed resident sec- 
retary at San Francisco, California with 
official duties assigned in the Pacific de- 
partment. 


State Farm Cos.: Mark /. Ashley, for- 
merly Canadian resident manager in To- 
ronto, Canada, Vincent D. Fehringer, for- 
merly resident manager of the southern 
branch at Birmingham, Alabama, Merrill 
Grafton, formerly resident manager of the 
southeastern branch at Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida and Keith Jump, formerly resident 
manager of the west central branch at 
Lincoln, Nebraska have been appointed 
resident vice presidents of their respective 
territories. 
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Union Casualty & Life: John H. Conover, 
formerly director of accident and sickness 
sales for Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska, has been 
appointed manager of the accident and 
health division. 


Zurich-American Cos.: A new branch 
office has been established in the Glenn 
Building in Atlanta, Georgia with Roy F. 
Barker as branch manager. Robert L. 
Mitchell has been appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


assn notes 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States: Chase M. Smith, general counsel 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of the 
insurance committee. Mr. Smith is a 
director of the National Chamber. 


Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference: Frank S. Vanderbrouk (Monarch 
Life of Massachusetts) was elected pres- 
ident at the recent annual meeting and 
Travis T. Wallace (Great American Re- 
serve of Texas), was named chairman of 
the executive committee. Paul W. Watt 
(Washington National) and J. Eugene 


Taylor (National Life and Accident) were 
reelected first vice-president and secretary, 
respectively. The new second vice-presi 
dent is W. Franklyn White (Mutual Bene 
fit Life). 


National Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers: The following officers have been 
elected: president—Hal D. Willson of 
San Francisco, California; vice-presidents 

Merlin J. Ladd of Boston, Massachusetts 
and G. Edward Nichols of New York City; 
treasurer—Alexander Heid, Jr. of New 
York City; secretary Barclay Shaw of New 
York City. 


New York State Insurance Department: 
Arthur F. Lamanda, formerly general law 
assistant of the justices of the supreme 
court, first department of New York, and 
Robert J. Malang, formerly assistant dis 
trict attorney in the Bronx, have been 
appointed deputy superintendents of in 
surance. 


Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents: The following officers have been 
elected for 1955-1956: president—Edwin 

Morgan, Hampton; vice-president— 
Giles M. Robertson, Richmond; secretary- 
treasurer—C. M. Flintoff, Suffolk and state 
national director J. Victor Arthur, Win- 
chester. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS 
Cah itn 650440878 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
"Bonds ond Stocks _.________ 147,618, 784.78 
Interest due and acerved__ 171,504.67 


A i d Departmental 
Solcoue oo. 3,799,979.91 


3,213,500.00 
9,022,449.11 
All other Assets... 1,455,742.29 

Total admitted assets_$172,752,301.40 


Reol Estate 


Equity in Morine and Foreign 
Insurance S| _—______ 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses____$ 18,869,733.29 
Reserve for Loss Expenses___ _ 1,641,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 
Reserve for Toxes and Expenses 2,439,097.50 
Funds held under Reinsurance 

en 
All other Liobilities__.._ 

Capital 

Net Surplus 

Total 


7 836,740.08 
1,104,179.18 
10,000,000.00 
75,901 686.76 
$172,752,301.40 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 
Securities carried ot $3,290,509.33 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
| 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks 


Interest due and accrued. 


598,124.35 
1,841.96 
13,083,787.60 
34,661.45 


Agents and Deportmental 
OO 


Reol Estate 


935,891 86 
160,000.00 
400,669.59 
Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 


All other Assets. . 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _______$ 1,971,464.67 
171,500.00 
6,113,108.65 
284,672.50 
26,299.08 
1,000,000.00 
5,647,931.91 
$15,214,976.81 


Resorve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
A'l other Liabilities___. 
Capital 
Net Surplus 
Total 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities corried at $795,921,11 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
————E———E $ 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
*Bonds and Stocks —_ 


704,674.28 
349,567.43 
36,221,447.38 
Interest due and accrued 66,711.94 
Agents and Departmental 
Balances 2,824,359.57 
206,228.78 


Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 


All other Assets 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses ._$ 5,351,118.39 
465,500.00 
15,579,819.80 
803,582.50 
51,729.61 


Reserve for Loss Expenses 
Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liobilities__._._.£.£. 
Capital 3,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 15.121,299.08 
Tetel __.___.__$40,372,989.38 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 
Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the cbhove statement are deposited as required by low 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cath ieee §68,0R ASST 
53,792.36 
43,576,089.40 
121,764.91 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

*Bonds and Stocks 

Interest due and accrued —_ 

Agents ond Departmental 
Balances ancien 

Equity in Marine and Foreign 
Insurance Pools —__ 141 845.57 

All other Assets 243,951.19 


Tetal admitted Assets__ $49, 890,233.85 


3,594,144.55 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _______$ 18,433,961.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses _.._—'1,779,775.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 12,366,920.06 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses —_'1,513,059.00 


Funds held under Reinsurance 
Wweetles ee 


All other Liobilities 
Capital 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 12,326,105.06 
Tete! _.___._.._§§_§___ $49,890,233.85 


189,825.78 
280,587.95 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 
cece RATT Ct | 
“Bonds and Stocks. 
interest due ond accrved____ 


Agents ond Departmental 
Pee 


701 306.98 
12,961 657.05 
31,762.10 


—— —-1,584,124.81 
70,500.00 
269,713.05 
Total admitted Assets___$15,619,063.99 


Real Estate 


All other Assets_ 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Losses_____$ 
Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
All other Liabilities ___ 

Capitel 1,000,000.00 

Net Surplus 6A19,958.23 

Tete! ___$15,619,063,99 


1,971 464.67 
171,500.00 
5,739,933.61 
293,472.50 
22,734.98 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 
Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited os required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 


COR. teeccteticntnmi SEAR 
Bonds ond Stocks... 399,903.86 
Interest Due and Accruved____ 2,904.58 
Agents and Department Bolonces 15,526.81 
All other Assets 13,400.00 

Total admitted Assets__$466,207.08 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Capitel 100,000.00 
Net Surplus 362,343.76 


Total 





SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
Securities carried ot $55,801.87 in the above statement are deposited os required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ASSETS 
een 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 450,709.87 
*Bonds and Stocks 50,889,280.64 
Interest due and accrued 119,254.06 
Agents and Departmental 

Doteness inn ware 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
“\ncccanés Pecks (3PM 
All other Assets 141,118.75 


Total admitted Assets__$57 487,83 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses _______$ 22,082,945.00 
Reserve for Loss Expenses _...__:2,100,947.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,534,026.45 


Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties 


All other Liabilities ___ 
Capitel 2,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 13,500,276.92 
Tete! _______$57,487,834.05 


616,139.04 
157,651.96 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 
Securities carried at $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 
Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


*Valuations on basis prescribed by National Association of | 


HOME OFFICE 


10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 





Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Hilinois 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 


Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lone, New York 5, New York 
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ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Broader Auto Medical Payments 
Hearing Completed 


A broad form medical payments coverage has been 
added to the automobile liability policies written by 
this company in New Jersey. Provided without extra 
premium, the form reimburses for hospitalization ex- 
penses in excess of those covered by other insurance 
carried by the policyholder up to a limit of $5,000. It 
covers the insured and his family when riding in any 
automobile or while a pedestrian for the cost of injuries 
due to any type of motor vehicle accident. It 
covers guests. 

The hearing on the adequacy of the fire dwelling 
rates filed in New York by the company has been com- 
pleted and a decision by Superintendent Holz will be 
forthcoming at a later date. Meanwhile the Superin- 
tendent, in an address prepared for a meeting of the 
New York City Agents Association, expressed confi- 
dence that, regardless of the outcome, the hearing will 
prove to have been of benefit to the entire industry. 


also 


AMERICAN Insurance Exchange 
Omaha, Nebraska 


To Be Reinsured 


The Freeport Insurance Company, Freeport, Illinois, 
has purchased all of the outstanding stock of the Amer- 
ican Managers, Inc., attorney-in-fact for the American 
Insurance Exchange, Omaha, and received approval of 
the Nebraska Insurance Department to reinsure the 
business of the Exchange June 1. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividends Increased 


Policyholder dividends on liability policies, including 
comprehensive personal liability, of Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company-and American Motorists In- 
surance Company have been increased from 10% to 
15% on policies expiring on and after June 1, 1955 
developing up to $500 premium. The increase does not 
apply in Connecticut, New Jersey and New York. The 
rate on higher premium policies is also 15%. 


For July, 1955 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges 
Portchester, New York 


SUFFOLK COUNTY Mutual Insurance 
Company, Southold, New York 


Working Arrangement Consummated 


A working arrangement for the exchange of insur- 
ance coverage, directly and through reinsurance, has 
been completed between the Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes, and the Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. It is anticipated that the new arrangement will 
result in substantially increased volume with greater 
diversification and spread of risks for the mutual com- 
pany. Plans call for an increase in its agency plant, 
the extension of operations to other states, and, upon 
receipt of permission from the insurance department, 
the issuance of non-aSsessable policies. The reciprocal 
group expects, through the mutual company, to be able 
to work more readily with other mutual companies in 
exchanging risks. 


BROAD MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Carrier Chartered 


This company, located in the Commercial Trust 
Building, has been chartered to write automobile fire, 
theft and collision lines. The president of the new 
company, Cyrus S. Gorson, Philadelphia insurance 
agent, states it “will specialize in automobile finance 
company accounts” and that it was organized “to fill an 
acute need that exists for coverage of many types of 
automobile insurance risks that at present have difficulty 
in getting coverage.” The Lee Agency, 515 Commercial 
Trust Building is the company’s managing agency. 
Other officers of the company are Irving Silver, treas- 
urer and I. Jerome Milgrim, secretary. 


CAPITAL Insurance Company 
Austin, Texas 


New Company 


This company, located at 607 Brazos, received its 
charter and certificate of authority on April 13 to write 
fire and allied lines as well as full coverage automobile 
insurance. It started business with $200,000 capital 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CAPITAL INSURANCE—Continued 


and $100,000 surplus under the same management as 
Highway Insurance Underwriters, a twenty year old 
reciprocal, which will continue to handle truck and 
bus coverage, motor courts and other specialized com- 
mercial accounts. Officers of the new company are: 
Joe C. Carrington, president; Kenneth E. Ure, execu- 
tive vice president; Emmitte W. Roscher, vice presi- 
dent; C. M. Mace, vice president and comptroller ; 
L. M. Waite, vice president and agency director; V. M. 
Carrington, vice president and treasurer; and G. M. 
Shearer, executive secretary. 


CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Purchase Consummated 


The purchase of this company by the North British 
and. Mercantile Insurance Company, Ltd. and three of 
its American affiliates reported in the June issue of 
Best's Insurance News has now been consummated. 

The acquisition of the Central Surety, which will 
operate as a member of the North British Group, marks 
the inauguration of the group in the casualty and surety 
field in this country. Thus, after the coordination of 
the operations of the companies of the group, country- 
wide multiple-line underwriting facilities will be avail- 
able to its agents. 


CENTRAL TEXAS LLOYDS 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Reinsured 

Effective May 27, 1955, All American Home Lloyds, 
Austin, Texas reinsured all liabilities of Central Texas 
Lloyds in consideration of the transfer of all of its 


assets. 


DISABILITY INCOME Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty 


This company has negotiated a reinsurance treaty 
covering total disability from both accident and sickness, 
partial disability, loss of sight and dismemberment un- 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK, 


president 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 
1122 Wilshire Blvd 


- Los Angeles 17 


der its non-cancellable, renewable disability insurance 
policies. The treaty, which is believed to be the first 
non-can treaty in the current period, will permit the 
company to increase its indemnity limit from $200 to 
$400 monthly, without increasing its expense. There 
were several such treaties in existence during the 1920's 
but they are reported to have been terminated in the 
early 1930's. The identity of the reinsurer has not been 
announced but it is understood to be one of the larger 
organizations in the reinsurance field. 


FARM BUREAU MUTUAL Automobile 


Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Auto Rate Reductions 
Package Policies 


Passenger car collision rates were cut 15% in Penn- 
sylvania effective May 15. A flat 10% cut in rates on 
all bas*c automobile coverages became effective June 1 
on new policies and June 15 on renewals in West Vir- 
ginia. 

Also in West Virginia the company has reduced its 
liability coverages to three package policies and its col 
lision coverages to two package policies. Home liability 
coverages have been combined with a comprehensive 
family liability policy. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


Increased Dividend 


Directors of this company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ninety cents a share, payable July 30, to 
stockholders of record July 14. This is an increase from 
the previous quarterly rate of seventy-five cents. 


GENERAL GUARANTY Insurance Company 
Winter Park, Florida 


Capital Changes 


Stockholders of this company have voted a four-for- 
one stock split reducing the par value of the company’s 
stock from $10 to $2.50. Directors thereupon author- 
ized issuance of an additional 304,000 shares of the 
newly-approved issue which would increase the com- 


pany’s capital to $1 million and add about $1.2 million 
to its surplus, 


GUARANTY FIRE & MARINE Insurance 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina 


Placed in Receivership 


This company was placed in receivership on June 1, 
1955. R. L. Kelly, Insurance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, was appointed receiver. Though originally 
organized in 1950 to write “surplus lines” the company 
was principally engaged in writing automobile physical 
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damage for finance companies. We are advised that 
negotiations are being conducted seeking 100% rein- 
surance with the Inland Empire Insurance Company 
of Boise, Idaho. 


HANOVER Group 
New York, New York 


To Enter Casualty Field 


Plans have been announced for the entrance of the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, The Fulton Fire Insurance Company, into 
the casualty field in the near future. Effective June 1, 
William E. Stansbury, vice president of the Boston- 
Old Colony Insurance Companies, joined the Hanover 
companies to direct the new operations. 


HARTFORD Group 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Director 


Philip S. Brown, vice president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has been elected a director of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company. Mr. Brown fills the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Henry R. Mallory. 


LUMBER MUTUAL Casualty Insurance 
Company of New York, New York, New York 


Changes Name 


This company changed its name to New York Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Company, effective July 1. 


MILL OWNERS MUTUAL Fire Insurance 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 
New Title 


The word “Fire” has been deleted from the title of 
this company. The change reflects the broadened trend 
of the company’s operations as it now offers inland 
marine and casualty coverages including automobile 
policies in addition to fire and allied lines. 


NATIONAL UNION Group 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New Director 


David G. Hill, vice president in charge of glass manu- 
facturing for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, has 
been elected a director of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company and the National Union Indemnity 
Company. Mr. Hill fills the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Henry A. Yates, a former president of 
National Union Fire. 


For July, 1955 
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PACIFIC Indemnity Company 
Los Angeles, California 


Auto Disability and Death Benefits Endorsement 
Increases Dividend 
New Vice President 


This company is now writing a total disability and 
death indemnity benefits endorsement for its own pri- 
vate passenger automobile policyholders. Total disabil- 
ity coverage, without time limit, is offered in multiples 
of $5, providing from $25 to $50 weekly indemnity. The 
death indemnity may be purchased in principal sums 
from $5,000 to $10,000 in multiples of $1,000. The 
coverage is available in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, Idaho and Texas. 

A quarterly dividend of 65 cents per share was de- 
clared on the 240,000 shares Pacific Indemnity stock 
now outstanding, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 15. This represents an increase of 15.6% 
over the quarterly rate paid prior to the distribution on 
May 10 of a 334%4% stock dividend. 

Carl Fisher, formerly secretary of the National of 
Hartford Group, has been elected a vice president of 
the company. Effective June 15, he was named to head 
the company’s fire and allied lines and inland marine 
department. 

(Continued on the next page) 





RAINIER NATIONAL Insurance Company 
WESTERN PACIFIC Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Merger Plans Announced 


Western Pacific Insurance Company and Rainier 
National Insurance Company, both of Seattle, have 
jointly announced plans to merge under the title of 
Western Pacific Insurance Company as soon as formal 
approval is secured from stockholders and the state in- 
surance commissioner. Stockholders of Rainier National 
will receive debenture bonds of Western Pacific to the 
extent of their equities in Rainier, determined as of 
May 31. The merged company will operate in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska and will write all 
classes of fire and casualty insurance. According to the 
announcement combined annual premiums will approxi- 
mate $3,500,000 while assets will total about $2,500,000 
and surplus to policyholders over $900,000. 


RESOLUTE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New President 


Edward K. Scribner has been -elected president and 
a member of the board of this company. He succeeds 
Louis Morganstern who resigned to become chairman 
of the board. Mr. Scribner was previously associated 
with the Stuyvesant Insurance Group as executive vice 
president. 


THE SEA Insurance Company, Limited 
New York, New York 


Six Months Auto Policy 


A six months private passenger automobile liability 
policy has been introduced in Connecticut by this com- 
pany, one of the Chubb and Son managed companies. 
Standard coverage is offered up to limits of $100/300/ 
10,000 at a rate from 15% to 25% less than manual 
rates. The policy will cover only one automobile and 
will be issued by the company’s agents on a cash basis 
only, after receipt of a signed application. Agents’ 
ownership of renewals will be recognized by the com- 
pany and a commission of about 15% paid. It is planned 
to introduce the policy in other states in the near future. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Auto Rating Plans Introduced 


This company has introduced a four-classification 
rating plan for automobile liability policies based on the 
age of male drivers and the use for pleasure or business 
of the car. The classifications are: (1) no male oper- 
ator under 25; (2) an occasional (not principal) male 
driver under 25 and business use cars; (3) male owner 
or male principal operator under 25; and (4) where 
the male owner or male principal operator is 21 to 24 
and living with his spouse. The age of female principal 
operators does not affect the rates. 

Three levels of rates are established for comprehen- 
sive and collision coverages: (1) new and one-year old 
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cars ; (2) cars two and three years old (10% reduction) 
and (3) four years and older cars (20% reduction). 

The new rating plans became effective May 16 in 
Indiana and Missouri; May 30 in Florida, Oregon and 
Washington ; June 6 in Arizona, Idaho, Utah and Ne- 
vada; June 13 in Alabama, Arkansas, California, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; June 20 in South Carolina; and 
June 27 in New Mexico and Oklahoma. 


TRANSAMERICA Group 


San Francisco, California 
Executive Appointment 


Trescott Arthur Long has been elected executive 
vice president and administrative assistant for casualty 
and surety operations of the Manufacturers Casualty 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia. He also becomes 
executive vice president of the Manufacturers Fire 
Insurance Company, the Pacific National Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the Paramount Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 


TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Proposed Stock Changes 


On July 15 stockholders of this company will vote 
on a proposal of the directors to split the company’s 
stock 20-for-1 and to issue a 1-for-4 stock dividend. 
This would result in an exchange of 25 new shares for 
each share presently held, with the company’s capital 
increased from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 (400,000 
shares of $100 par value to 10,000,000 shares of $5 par 
value) and $10 million transferred from surplus to 
capital. The company anticipates paying a quarterly 
dividend of $.20 per share on the new stock, which is 
equivalent to a $20 annual regular basis on the present 
stock as compared with a $14 regular and $5 extra paid 
in 1954. 


UNITED STATES Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Proposed Stock Dividend 


A special meeting of the stockholders of this company 
was held July 12 to vote on a 100% stock dividend 
recommended by the directors. If approved, $3 million 
would be transferred from surplus to capital raising 
the capital to $6 million made up of two million shares 
of $3 par value stock. The board of directors has an- 
nounced it contemplates a regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.25 on the increased number of shares, payable 
August 1 to stockholders of record July 21. 


ZURICH GENERAL Accident and Liability 
Insurance Company, Limited, Zurich, Switzerland 
Change in Name 

This company is changing its name to the Zurich 
Insurance Company. The change has been approved 
by the New York State Insurance Department, and 


filings have been made in all other states and in the 
District of Columbia, 
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EDITORIALS 


Company Pre Tor TTT) OP eeeeeT TT” Seacecas re. 
Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) uly 
Executive Comment .........seeeeeeeeeeeee cre ceeees Mar, 14, yi | 
Insurance Department Budgets Mar. 
Stock Company Groups «vec scssvcrcovccsrsscccccccccveose Por 
Life Insurance Stocks 

Operating Results 

Stock Underwriting by Lines 

Underwriting by Leading Classes 


LAST SIX 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Bank Holdup Losses—A. W. 

Behind the Losses (monthly) 

oiler Insurance Today—Walter R. White, Jr. 
burglary Made Easy 

Buyers’ Round .Table (monthly) 

Concepts of Legal Liability—Harold Scott Baile 
Greater Protection for Employees—Richurd N. Foulk 
Industrial Hearing Loss—W. F. Scholt 

Industry Programs—A. LL. Kirkpatrick 

Loss Control (monthly) 

Ocean Marine Coverages—-W. Irving Plitt 

lroperty Loss lrevention—Richard E. Vernor 

Risk Management—-Mark R. Greene, Ph.D. 

Vitamins We See By—Better Vision SRNON  s Stina nda t atid May 69 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Adjuster in Transition, The—John D. C. Roane ... 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Kansas City Floods, The—Clarence R. Conklin 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Loss Logie (monthly) 
Not A Shot In The Dark—B. PB. Kuechle 
roducts Liability—Hloward B. Clark 

Part I 

Part II— 
Undercover Investigation—Charles R, Umland .,... 


. July 83 


ve ee ADE, 81 


For July, 1935 
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ntl tea 
MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accent on Education—John W. Nelson 
Accident & Health Developments (monthly) , 
Adequacy of Workmen’s Compensation, The—William Zucker July 25 
Agency Public Relations—Fred J. Pabody 

Automobile Insurance Marketing—Frank Lang 


> Ki 


June 29 


MONTHS 


Part It 
Comprehensive Dwelling Policy—-i/. F. Perlet 
Conversions to an Individual Poticy-—A. Rewat Hotson ; 
Alan M. Thaler 
Expense Problems—Clarence H. Tookey 
Field and Home Office Underwriting—Fmerson Davis 
Financial Responsibility Laws—Richard C. Wagner 
Fire Protection Design—Mathew M. Braidech 
Great Opportunities—Flulis H. Carson .........00ceeeeeeeeeeeMay 1 
Jet Tranxports—Woodrew J. Van Horen Feb. 29 
Look at the Record, A Joseph H. Navarre y 
Major Medical, The Future of—A. M, Wilson .......... <..-Apr. 111 
New Look in Workmen's Compensation, The— 
T. F. Leuschner June 18 

Problems of Progression—/7. Clay Johnson 
Replacement Cost Insurance— 

John Douglas Long, C.P.C.U. 
Today’s Challenge—F. J. Faulkner 
Town Inspection, The—Jay W. Stevens, Jr. 
Underwriting Non-Can—Podney U. Clark Mar. 33 
Unfair Accounting Methods—Alhert Rurner ............-0005 May 28 
Uses of Property Appraisals—Louis F. Koring, Jr. ........ June 145 
Workmen's Compensation Report—H. F. Richardson 


, O.L.0, Inne is 
. 33 


OFFICE METHODS 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

Booklets (monthly) 

Centralization vs Decentralizution—W. E. Costello 

Electronic Operations—/. RF. Davis ° 
ixecutive Compensation—John O. Tomb and Arch Patton ../ 

Good Manners 

Homeowners’ Policy Statistics—L. H. Longley-Cook Jt 

How to Improve Employee Communications—Guy Fergason. .-May 58 

How to Improve Employee Relations—Guy Fergason July 


(monthly) 
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How to Improve Expense Control—Guy Fergason ......... 
How to lmprove the Ottice Arrangement—Guy Fergason 
How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason . 
Liability Loss Reserves—Z. H. Schroeder .. 
Machine Accounting—M Sokiran 

Mobilizing Record Storage—Herbert Bernstein 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) . 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 

fice Mechanization 
Selling Ourselves—Z. F. Landthorn .. 
Standardization—W. R. Seaberg 
Terminal-Digit Filing—Winifred Shaughnessy 
Use of Manuals—Art Court 
What You Should Know About Paper—Alwen 8, "Ghertner f 


SALES & EDUCATION 


American Agency System, The—John C. Weghorn ....... ove 
Automobile Insurance—William B. Rearden 
Blueprint for Profit—Oscar Beling ............sesseeee0 .---Apr. 33 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) July 61 
Change or Progress—George V. Whitford, C.P.C.U. .......-Apr. 29 
Continuous Policies—John F. Neville 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I—Principles and Practices 
Part Il—Principles and Practices 
Education for Surety—John C. Brodsky 
He Knew His Cottons—Guy D. Doud 
How an M.D.R.T. Sells Retirement Insurance 
Inland Marine Insurance—H. W. Mullins 
Jared Also Kan—Glenn Stewart 
New Era, A—Richard E. Farrer ........csseccecssess ous 
Opening Statement, The 
Pleasant Voice, A—Roy FE. Waite 
Quiz of the Month 
Casualty Contracts . 90, 3 
Inland Marine -Apr. 103, May 103 
Ocean Marine june 59, July 91 
ti ann oe wan oceecescecee sence 
Multi-Level Selling—Harry M. Francis 
Pluggers Can Be Salesmakers—Donald A. Laird, PhD.S.D. 
Put a Smile on the Policy—F. Gerard Mueller 
Sales Contests—Lyne 8. Metcalfe 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
See. Sell and Service—Wm. Stephen Chandler 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
The Small Town Agency—Tom Bartlett 
Where There’s Life—Ira D. Keiter (monthly) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 
Building Cost Index ... 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 


July 31 
Home Office and Field Appointments July 119 
Insurance Stock Quotations 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 
New Publications 
Obituaries 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
ats Ge. Conn., Del., D. of C., N. Mex., Ore., Pa., Vt., 
Was bd ag RE ES oP RF Ro BS July 42 
bg ‘Calif., Idaho, Ill., Mich., Neb., N. M., Wyo. 7 8 
Saskatchewan, Canada Feb. 
Ariz., Colo., Mont., Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wisc., a = 
ay 131 
May 131 


July 42 


Calif. Col., Fla., Ind., Kans., Md., Minn., Pa., Vt., 
Wash., Wisc., Puerto Rico 

Boiler and Machinery 
All states, D. of C., Alaska, Puerto Rico . 80 


Countywide classification revisions 
Ala., Ariz., Me., Ohio . 48 


Extended Coverage 

Conn., Me., Mass., 

New Hampshire 
Fire 

Fla., Nev., 

Washington 

Maine ..... Cd ib 6 49666 SERRE PEREE OS) oc ovesececesonseue July 41 
Glass 

14 States and Puerto Rico 


Hail 
Re Cn Sala cs eee oe cesccvescchevesspess Mar. 48 


Liability other than Auto 
All states except Okla., D. of C. 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
DEG decks ab caheaseehee takes ss hanes bot cep Setansreiaoe Mar. 48 
All states except Texas plus D. of C. 
DIES AE TOURER GRONO sides cs cibSSdbA NS 600s Ucancs Vewaneeen May 131 
Countrywide July 41 
Multiple Peril 
June 104 


June 104 


Maine 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

Workmen’s Compensation 
UNO ° Aa ecks cuales § a dowtaeCd sale Cabo thins © &5 REA co ReREREOCk Mar. 48 
New Jersey 
New Jersey, New York 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Automobile 
Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Possible Merger)  ....ccccessecs Mar. 
(Auto Death and Dis. Policy) ....Mar. 147 
Aetna Fire Insurance Group, Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 151 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(California Rate Reduction) . 122 
(Reduced Automobile Rates) . 121 
(New York Fire Filing Upheld) ..} . 147 
(Recognizes Women Drivers) . 147 
(Executive Appointments) Apr. 151 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 
June 147 
Payments) 
July 123 
July 123 


(To Abs 


(New Director) 


(Sells Additional Stoc 
Associated Gen 
New Director 
(Broader Auto Medical 


(Hearing Completed) 


American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 

orb Subsidiary) J 
(Dividends Increased) 

American Mut. Liab. Ins. Co., Boston 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) ‘ 

American Republic Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Reinsures National Benefit) 

American Surety Co., New York — 
(Executive Appointments) 


American Universal Ins. Co., Sroviienes 
eral Fire Company, ge 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, 

(Working Tiktinment aeons 


Capital Insurance Co., Boston 
(New Company) 

Central National Ins. Co., Omaha 
(New Vice President) ... 122 

Central States Fire Insurance Co., Wichita 
(To Be Consolidated) Mar. 153 

Central Surety and Insurance Corp., 

Kansas City 

(Purchase Offer) June 148 
(Purchase Consummated) 

Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 
(Reinsured) 

Citizens Life and Cas. Ins. Co., L. A 
(Company Re-activated) 

Coal Operators Casualty Co., Greensburg 
(Stock Purchased) May 1 
(New Officers) 


July 123 


Apr. 
.-Feb. 


. 121 
151 


k) Jan. 122 
May 139 


America Fore Group, New York 
(New Directors) 
American Associated, St. Louis 
(Schleyer Deceased) 
American Automobile Ins. ( 
(Stock Split Approved) 
(Four Executives Advanced) 
(To Issue Stock) ................ Mar. 147 
(Stock Offering) 


American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 


Orlando 
(Additional Financing) .........J June 147 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) June 149 
American Home Assurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
(New Director) 
American Insurance Co., 
(Elections) 
American Insurance Exchange, Omaha 
(To Be Reinsured) July 123 
American Lloyds, Dallas 
(Converts to Stock Company) . 
American Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., 
(Elected President) 


June 147 
Newark 


-Mar. 147 
anes 
Mar. 148 
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July 123 

Atlantic Companies, New York 

(Named Vice President) an. 122 
ateneiile Insurance Co., Hartford 

(Possible Merger) .........+. -.--Mar, 147 


Baloise Fire Ins. Co. of Can., pietep > Ont. 
(New Subsidiary) 

Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Basle, 

Switzerland 

(Acquires Control) 

Bankers Life & Casualty Co., Chicago 
(New A & H Policy Developed) .. -Apr. 151 

Boston Insurance, Boston 
(Bowers: Deceased) Jan. 122 
(Increases Quarterly Dividend) .. 
(New President) r 

Boston Indemnity Insurance Co. 
(New President 


148 
a ~ Mutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
New Carrier Chartered) July 123 


Buckeye Union Fire Ins. Co., Columbus 
(Stock Dividend) .... Jan. 122 
Buffalo Insurance Co., Buffalo 
(New Vice President) 


eee eereese 


eeeee 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) 


Commercial Investment scbaaset Group, N. Y 
(New Vice President) Feb. 
Commercial Security Ins. Co., Houston 
(No Policyholder Loss) Feb. 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Enters Premium Fin. dpe 
(Travel Policy) 
(New Vice President) 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(To Write sub-standard A & H) .June 
Corroon & Reynolds, New York 
(Reynolds Deceased) 
(Barry Heads Group) 
Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 
(Stock Split) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Quarterly Dividend) .... 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Co., 


(Reinsured) sect uae June 150 
Dealers National Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Company Reorganized) Mar. 147 
Disability Income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) ..July 124 


. Apr. 
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Employers’ Group Associates, Boston 

(Boyle Advanced Jan. 123 
Employers’ Group, 

(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 

June 148 

Employers’ Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines 

(To Write Direct Fire Lines) ....Jan. 123 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 

(Kueckle Promoted) .........+++4 Apr. 152 
Employers’ Reinsurance Corp. Sanses City 

(Stock Dividend) Mar. 148 
Equity General Ins. Co., Miami 

(To Write Multiple *Lines) Feb. 122 

(Capital Increased) Feb. 122 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 

(Change in Par Value) Feb. 122 

(New Officer8) ......cceccccccess Mar. 149 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 

(Inereasing Capital) rrr te 

(New Director) ........+-eeeeee Mar. 148 


Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., 
(Nation-wide Expansion) 
Cow -Tithaw) . .cccccvvcevccosecss Mar, 148 
(Department Store Insurance) 139 
(Policy Filings Approved) ‘Ma ay 139 
(Opposition to Merchandising Plan) 

June 148 
(New Policy Format) June 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement) 
une 

Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(Installment Payment Plan) 

(Cuts Auto Rates) 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 
(Package Policies) 

Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co., Tulsa 
(New Name) Feb. 126 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 

Baltimore 
(Increased Dividend) July 124 

Fidelity Insurance Co., Mullins 
(New Company) . 122 

Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(New Officers of Eureka Cas.) ...! . 149 
(New Director) Apr. 152 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Lawyers Liability Policy) Apr. 152 
(New Director) Apr. 152 
(Excess Liability Facilities) ..... y 140 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..May 140 

Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Change in Par Value) Mar. 149 

Freeport Insurance Co., 

(Official Changes) Mar. 149 
(Purchases American Insurance aot 
uly 1 


me oe 


General America Corporation, 
(Votes on Stock Split) 
General Fire and Casualty Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
(New Directors) . 
General Guaranty Insurance Co., 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) July 124 
Government Employees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... Mar. 149 
Great American Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
White Plains 
(To Be Consolidated) Ma 
Great Lakes Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
(Changes Name) 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., 
(New Name) 

Great Northern Insurance Co., 
(Vote Capital Increase) 
aa Health ; 2 Ine., 

New York, = 
(Prepaid Doctor Bills) June 149 
Guarantee Company of North America, The, 
Montreal, Canada 
(New Vice President) 5 
Guaranty F. and M. Ins. Co., Coprteeees 
(Buys Control of I.C.S.) r. 152 
Guaranty Fire & Marine feist 0., 
Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) July 124 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 
(Non-Can Major Medical Policy) .Jan. 123 
Gulf Group, Dallas 
(Enter Casualty Field) .......... May 140 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) . 123 


Seattle 
Feb 


June 149 


Minneapolls 
June 149 


Hanover Fire Ins. Co., New York 
(Increasing Capital) . 123 
(Offers New Stock) . 152 

Hanover Group, New York, N. Y. 

(To Enter Casualty Field) y 125 

Harbor Insurance Co., San Diego 
(Proposes Stock Dividend) ...... Mar. 150 

Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) Jun 

Harleysville Mut. Cas. Co., Hecteneutiie. 
(Promotions) Mar. 150 

Hartford ‘Accident & Indem. Co. Hartford 
(Promotions) Feb 
(Chairman Retires) 


For July, 1955 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford © 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
(Stock Dividend) 

Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) .. 

Hartford Steam Boiler Ins 

Insurance Co., Hartfo 
(Extra Dividend Increased) 

Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 
(Special Dividend) a 

Hingham Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Hingham 
(Official Changes) Ma 

Home Group, New York 
(Elections) 

Home Indemnity Co., New York 
(New Director) 

Home Insurance, New York 
(Hurricane Losses Reported) ... . 124 
(John 8S. Love Deceased) Jan. 124 

Hudson Insurance Co., New York 
(New Secretary) Jan. 124 
(Enters Casualty Reins. Field) “Mar 150 


I C T Insurance Company, The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 150 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Official Changes) Mar. 152 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Expands Casualty Facilities) ...Feb. 124 
(New Director) Mar. 150 
Independence Mutual Insurance, ey = + Hill 
(Suspended) Apr. 154 
Industrial Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) 50 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer. Group, Philadelphia 
(Auto P.D. Endorsement) .. -Jan. 1 
(Advanced) 
(B.C. Rates Increased) 
Ins. Co. of the South, camacnriie 
(Control Purchased) pr. 152 
Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
Insurance Underwriters Exchange, eens 
(Changes Name) ‘eb. 124 
Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance con 
Mason City 
(Advancements) 


J 
tion and 


June 150 


Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Increases Capital) ..... Jan. 125 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Retires as Ambassador) 


Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 

(Smith Advanced) 

(New Crime Policy) 

Oe) ee eee May 140 
London Assurance Group, London, England 

(Official Changes) June 150 
Louisville F. & = Ins. . ete ~ 

(Conservator Appointed) Jan. 125 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 

N. Y., New York 
(Changes Name) July 125 


Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Increases Dividends) ... Jan. 125 
(Brown Advanced) ‘ . 124 
(To Issue Additional Stock) . Mar. 151 
(Redeems Preferred Stock) ......Apr. 154 
(New General Counsel) Apr. 154 

Maryland Indemnity & Fire Insurance 

Exchange, Baltimore 
(New Name) Feb. 124 
Merchants Fire Ins. Co. of Indiana, The, 
Indianapolis 
(To Write Multiple Lines) 

Meseroie Group, New York 
(Stock Dividends Recommended) Mar. 151 

Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Detroit 
CNG! (MPO 2 Sais o Bbc cccccccce May 139 

Mid-Continent Ins. Co., Dallas 
(To Write Fire Coverages) ...... May 141 

Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Official Changes) Mar. 152 

Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 

Des Moines 
(Title Changed) 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(New Title) 

Mutual Benefit H. and A. ASssn., 
(Reinsurance Arranged) 
(Airline Trip Policies) 


Feb. 124 


July 125 


July 125 
Omaha 


National Benefit Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Reinsured) Feb. 124 
National Fire Ins. Co. of Hartford, ig 
(Colonel Layton Retires) ar. 152 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Directors) a 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) 
(New Director) 
Nationwide Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Columbus 
(New Title) Mar. 148 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus 
(New Title) Mar. 148 
New England Mut. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
(To Write Group A. and H.) Apr. 155 


New Hamp. Fire Ins. Co., Manchester 
(New Vice President) - Mar. 152 
New York Fire & Marine Underwr., N. Y. 
(Converts to Stock Basis) Mar. 152 
New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York 2 
(New Name) July 125 
North British Group 
(Buys Central Surety and Insur- 
ance) 
Northwestern F. & M. Ins. Co., Min 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 


ag ly 124 
Feb. 124 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Bowersock Deceased) 22 
(New Presiden ee a i4s 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
Casualty)  . cecccccerccccaccccccer May 139 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Non-Motorist Coverage » Phoeodie Mar. 153 
(Stock Dividend) .............++- May 141 
(Auto Disability and Death Benefits) . 


(Increases Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Vice President) 

Pan American Casualty Co., 
(Gammage Deceas 

Pan American Insurance. Co., 

(Gammage Deceased) 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
(Promotion) 
(New Director) 

Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, N. 

(New President) 
(Official Changes) 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadel hia 
(Introduces Homeowners Policy) Mar. 153 

Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New Director) 

(Consolidation Announced) 

Pioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
(Legality of Assessment) Jan. 125 
(Assessment Upheld) 

viene National Casualty Co., Des Moines 
(To Write Auto) ar. 153 

Planet Insurance Co., 

(Executive Changes) 

Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York 
(Third Liquidating Dividend) ...Jan. 125 

Preferred Insurance Co., Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend) an. 126 

Providence Washington Ins. Cv., Providence 
New Director) Jan. 126 
(New Director) a 
(Reduces Dividend Apr. 155 

Prudential Ins. Co. of Great —— 

(New Secretary) 3 
(Enters Casualty Reinsurance Field) 
Mar. 


Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) 
Reinsurance Group, N 4 
(Elected Exec. V. P.) 
Republic Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Questions F.T.C. Jurisdiction) 
Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New President) 


May 
Houston 


St. Louis Insurance Group, St. Louis 
(New Vice President) A 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul 
(Advancements) Mar. 154 

Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 

Regina, Canada 
(Merit Discount Announced) ....Mar. 154 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Co., 
Ltd., Regina 
(Wins Court Decision) 

Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(Six Months Auto Policy) 

Shelby Mutual Casualty Co., Shelby 
(Revises Title) 

Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Secretary) 3 
(Enters Cas. Reins. Field) ....... Mar. 150 

South Carolina Insurance Co., vere ~~ 
(Forest Fire Insurance) Apr. 156 

Southern General Lae Co., Atlanta 
(New Vice President) Jan. 
(New Directors) 

(New Stock Sold) 

Southern Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Steere Named President) 
Southern National Insurance Co., 

igns Consent Order) 


June 151 


127 

iittie Rock 

June 151 
Southwest General Insurance Co., — 
(Capital Increased) 127 

(Additional Surplus Contributed) Feb, 125 


(Capital Increased) 
(Executive Changes 
Southwestern Fire & . Dating 
(First Dividend) Jan. 127 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. 
_ (New Director) y 142 
Springfield Group, Springfield 


(Executive Promotions) Apr. 156 


129 





Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 154 
State Farm Fire & Cas. , Bloomington 
(Elections) Apr. 156 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Automobile Rates Reduced) ....Feb. 125 
(Revises Auto Rates) ...........Mar. 155 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) .July 126 
State Farmers Mutual Ins. Co., Waseca 
(Changes Name) ¥ 
Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Receives Certificate of 
MONEE: ctacrtorcbadhaxcdesses te 108 
Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Co., 
Southold 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 
Surety Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) ......Feb. 121 


Tenn. Farmers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Columbia 
(Absorbed) .Feb. 125 
Transamerica Group, San Francisco 


(Executive Appointment) July 126 


Transportation Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 

Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Capital Changes Proposed) 
(New Coverage Agraeres) 
(New Chairman of the Board) ... 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Proposed Stock Changes) 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 

Tri-State Fire Insurance Co., 
(To Write Multiple Lines)’ 
(Changes Name) 


July 
Dallas 


Underwriters at Lloyd's 
(Cited) 
United Benefit Fire Ins. Co., 
(Merit Rating Plan Filed) 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 
(New Directors) ar 
U. 8S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend) Feb 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Executive Appointments) 


Jan 
Omaha 
Fe 


United States Fire Insurance Co., « York 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) 

Utica Mutual Insurance Co. 
(Inereases Policy Dividend) 


(Craugh Promoted) Apr. 156 


Western Fire Insurance Co., Fort Scott 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 155 

Western Pacific Insurance Co,, Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) . July 126 


Zurich American Ins, Companies, Chicago 
(Buys Aero Associates) .-Feb. 126 
(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 

pr. 1 


(To Enter Fire Field) 
(Policy Filings Approved) 
Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Title) July 126 


« « « « LIST OF ADVERTISERS » » » » 


American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Amer'can Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., 


American Insurance Group, Newark 


American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. § é 


American Surety Company, New York, N. 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Bituminous Casualty C orp., 
Blyth & Co., New York, N. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Ww ash. 
Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Central Underwriters, Dallas, Texas 
Century Insurance Co., Ltd., New Y 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, 
Cobb and Co., James O., Durham, N. 
Cofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co. 
Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, ll. 
Constitution Insurance Corp., New York, 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. 
Cousins Co., William H.., Corpus Christi, 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. 
Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada .... 
Day & Co., Earle W., St. Petersburg, 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Rastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div.), 


Conn 


Kansas 


Employers Reinsurance Corp., 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 


Kansas City, 
Camden, N. J. 


Farm Bureau Insurance Companies, Columbus, Ohio 
> 


Fire Association Group, Philadelphia, 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark. N. J 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas . 
Froggatt & Co., Ine. Joseph, New 
General and Excess Underwriters, Inc. 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, 
Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co. 
Hill-Hillman & Co., San Bernardino. 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt. Chicago, 
Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New 
Home Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., ‘Miami, Fla. 
Illinois Fire Insurance Co. Chicago, 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines 
Inland Mutual Insurance Co., 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Loyalty Group, Newark, N. J. 
Lumbermens Mutual Group, Chicago, Tl. 
Mac Gibeny-Grupe, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Manning & Sons, T. A., Dallas, Texas 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 


» > 


s, lowa 


Pittsfield, 
* aoe k Island, Il. 


Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, } 


Dubuque, Iowa 
Rochester, me Bi 
Employers Insurance Co. of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 


Des — 
"Fort Worth, Texas ... 
Montreal, Canada 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Huntington, W. 


Markel Service, Inc., 

Marshall & Co., A 

Fla. Melling & Bevingtons, 

Orlando, Fla. 

American General Insurance Group, Houston, 
J. 


Mass. 


Metropolitan Fire Assurance C 0., 
Millers National Insurance Co., 
Moyer Agency, Inc., 


—— Va. 


Newark N. J. 

Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chicago, Il. 


R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n., 
National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., 
National Cash Register Co., 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 
National Union Insurance Cos., 


Omaha, Neb. .... 
Washington, D. ¢. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Pittsburgh, 


New Amsterdam Casualty Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
+ Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Manchester, N. H. 
ee 


New York Life Ins. Co., 
Northern Assurance Co., 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’ 7 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., 
Ohio Farmers Companies, 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co., 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
Pan American Casualty Co., 
Paull & Son, Inc., 


New York, N. 

Ltd., New York, 

Seattle, ' 
Hamilton, Ohio 
LeRoy, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, 
Houston, 


Alfred, Ww ane, aS 


Pearl American Group, New York, 


Peerless Casualty Co., 


Keene, N. i 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. oe 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, Conn 


Preferred Fire Insurance 
Provident Life & Accident Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., 


o., Topeka, Kansas 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Recording & Statistical Corp., "New York, N. 


Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., 
Reinsurance Agency, 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., 
Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div. ), N. ¥., N.Y. 
Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Ritter General Agency, 


Rimmer & Co., 


Montreal, ¢ ‘anada 


Ine., Chicago, Til. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Denver, ore 


Royal-Liverpool Insurance Grou 


Schroeder Hotels, Vis 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Milwaukee, 


Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chieago, Til. 


Southern Insurors, Ine. ‘ 


Fort Smith, : 


Southwest General Agents, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Southwest General Insurance Co., 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., 
Springfield Group, 


Springfield, 


Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Mass. 


Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 
State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, 


.... Inside Front Cover 
Towa 127 


Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., 
Swiss National Insurance Co., 
Swiss Reinsurance Co., 

Tabulating Services, Inc., 
Traders & General Insurance Co., 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., 
Travelers Insurance Co., 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8., 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., 
United States Casualty Go., New York, N. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.. 
United States Life Insurance Co., New York, 
U. S. Underwriters, Inc., 
Utilities Insurance Co., 

Western Surety Co., 


Montreal, Canada 
New York, N. Y. 

Miami, Fla. 

New York, N. Y. 

Kansas City, } 

Dallas. Texas 
Montreal, Can. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Chicago, Ill. 

.. Dallas, Texas 

Tulsa, Okla. 


Dabefineen Md. 
N. Y 


Miami, Fla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sioux Falls, S. 


See Cin eee, SION, MEME ae SUN s weve we eacepecednesvsebn 


Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., 


Toronto, Canada 


Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New dom b of 
Line Son f & ctoegs oes Ine., New York, | 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 


oo 


which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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eA MERICAN 


REINSURANCE Group 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
x 
Reinsurance Exclusively 
Casually Fidelity Surely 
Fore Marine 
lhied Lines 
xd 
COMPLETE 0A; MERICAN PROTECTION 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 





